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A River Man 
Finds 



his own sole vvitness.We know no more of his beginnings than he 
himself chose to tell: no record but his own testimony now exists. 
If he ever spoke in full and particular detail concerning his parents, 
or the circumstances of his birth, or his home before he left it, or 
his young boyhood, no one preserved what he had to say. It is prob¬ 
able that he said vet)’ little. In manhood it was his habit to look 
ahead, not back.Yet he did choose to tell, and to make it a matter of 




record/ how and why and when he began a rough life single handed. 

The sailing ship Desdemona stood four days out of NewYork, 
bound for Mobile/ In the choppy waters off Hattcras, a sea detail 
went below to secure shaken cargo. Deck hands working along the 
hold heard footfalls and a scrambling in the dark.Throwing a beam 
of lantern light, searching between the high dark piles of crowded 
freight, the hands found him.Thcy dragged him up the hatch—he 
fought all the way .There was something sturdy about him, held in 
the sunlit glare of thchca\ ingdcck with his c.apcors tall around him. 
They hustled him aft.Thc captain, standing near the helmsman, 
peered hard at the boy brought before him. He bent down at the 
pale face under the mop of black hair, at the tangled ringlets around 
the dirt-smudged cars, at the tough square cut of the little jaw — the 
chm trembled—and at the cycs.Thcy were dark bluc.Thc captain 
frowned into them.Then he rapped out questions; the stowaway, 
full of dread, answered with the truth. 


His name was Richard King, He was clc\cn years old. He was 
born in the City of NewYork.Thc tenth of July, 1824/ His parents 
came from Ireland.* They were immigrants.Thcy were poor .They 
were poor as any could be.Whcn he was nine they signed a paper. 
They apprenticed him.’ To a jcwclcr.To learn the trade, for board 
and keep.The jeweler had a shop, there m the ctty.‘ 

He didn’t like that jewelet. And it wasn’t so much of a trade, 
what he learned. It was mostly the sweeping, cleaning, scrubbing, 
fetching and carrying. And rocking a cradle.They made him.They 
made him mind the baby, like he was naught but a girl. He stood it 
so long as he could. And then he left. He ran away. 



pme pitch, from the strange shore. Towering sails, white 

sea glare,moiedpastDauphinIsland throughthemouthof thee y 

Steamboats huffed choking black smoke, churning their ig w 
nosing m to tie up with their cotton, molasses, lumber, emp» 
pentme, with all their stacked barrels and boxes and crates ea 
for the plantations inland, beyond the blued hoc haze w ere 
trees made a Ime agamst the sky. o V» d 

It was fat enough from gray Manhattan. It was where Ric 
King wanted to stay. , 

Before the Desiemona sailed agim, north for New York, her ca 
boy had a new berth. The skipper arranged it. He went to a 
boat captain named Hugh Monroe, a friend whose shallow- 
boats plied the coastal waters, and he asked Monroe to give ^ ^ ^ f 
and likeable waif a chance, Monroe did.’ Richard 
in steamboats on the southern rivers. 

If necessity made him an earnest worker for his keep, it did not 
make him solemn. A high spirit, a flavor of Irish that pumpe<i 
^ough the toughness of his growing body, made him ready to 
augh, eager to venture, anxious to learn—and he was quick at it* 
Some quality of his young presence, spnngme either from his ear¬ 
nestness or his high spmt or perhaps from an unusual blend of both. 

conm^ded attention from his elders and evoked promise. When 
oen ^ years on the rivers and was thirteen years old, ® 

generous Hugh Monroe got him a better lob. Upon Monroe s rec- 
fZ M^bT’ boat made the big run 

bom bells, hissing P‘P“' 

deck where iron <1? f ^ ^^edles that trembled, on a shadowy b 

in greasy great collars, by th 
c muddy water. 



He came to know the deck of a pilothouse under the rough cob¬ 
bled soles of his boots, with the feel of the wheel, of the current, 
of the rudder in his hands; with the threat of snags, slicks, riffles and 
breaks, rumbling boils, roiling chutes in his eyes; with the stink of 
the mildew, the musty shallows, the muddy wood yards, the soot 
of resin smoke in his nose; with the calling far sound of a whistle 
blowing around a bend, the crowded shuffle and shout of the roust¬ 
abouts hustling their loads, the cry of the leadsman, “D-e-e-p four! 
M-a-r-k three! Quarter-iess-three—'' in his ears; with the named 
shapes of points, bluffs, islands, bends, bars, reefs, drifts, towheads, 
cutoffs, lantern-buoys, plantations and landings stretched from Mo¬ 
bile to Montgomery by sunlight, moonlight, starlight—or no light 
at all — in his head. 

And that was not enough. Captain Holland, a man of education, 
taught his unlettered cub to read and to work numbers; he explained 
the reason for riverboats, the arithmetic of freight and traffic and 
how it was accounted. The boy showed a quick understanding of 
figures, a natural bent for accounts; the captain determined that his 
promising charge should have some real schooling. He sent this ex¬ 
ceptional cub all the way to Connecticut to live with members of 
the Holland family, to go to school.’ 

There is no record of the exact date, the exact circumstances or 
the exact locale of this schooling: only the bare statement of Richard 
King in later years that he went north—reluctant to be so close to a 
jewelerof New York—to Connecticut where he stayed with Captain 
Holland’s family and went to school for eight months. He men¬ 
tioned his attachment to the captain’s two elderly sisters who cared 
for him.‘°It was the first home life he had known since he was nine 
years old and the only formal education he ever received. He is said 
to have done well in class and to have attracted the favorable atten¬ 
tion of his teachers." Yet at term’s end, his schooldays were over. 



Rickard King never told wKy. Books and decorum probably tasted 
chin to a tough-fisted boy who had nourished himself on stronger 
meat; the free life, the excitement, the movement, the roughness 
of the rn ers were in him. For whatever reasons, he left school and 
he left the Holland family. He never went back to his captain on 
the Alabama River. He was grateful all his life, but he never went 
back. He signed on with the crew of a steamboat for service in 
Florida during the Semmole War. 

He ser\ ed under a Captain Henry Penny. Though Richard Kmgs 
name is not listed on the muster tolls, he was there.’^ The brawny 
cightecn-year-old riverman was present on the steamboat Ocochohu 
off Fort Brooke in Tampa Bay in 1841 when the wily Chief Hospe- 
tarke and eighteen warriors were enticed aboard to council—again 
hoping to inveigle whiskey and supplies from the gullible whites 
before evaporating into the dismal Cypress Swamps to set up am¬ 
bushes. Colonel William J, Worth had been an apt pupil m the 
school of the Seminole War, abruptly he announced that all were 
prisoners. The cabin doors were closed and the trap was sprung.’* 
The capture of Hospetarkc proved a decidmg factor m ending 
the long-festenng conflict. 

After the cessation of hostilities in 1842, with a stmt at war¬ 
time steamboatmg in shallow waters under his belt, Richard Kmg 
surv c) ed his prospects and went to work m the steamboats that ear¬ 
ned a growing commerce on the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee 
nv ers. 

Well-grown and already wise with more than half a dozen years 
at steamboating, thoroughly at home with the profane and rowdy 
ragtag of the ruers, immersed m a rough trade and a hard life for 
which he was by nature fitted. Richard Kmg, aged nineteen, began 
his rise. ® 








His evident ability, m spite of his youth, earned him a pilot’s 
license. There is no record of the date he made this rating, and the 
first boat whose wheel he officially held is now nameless; yet he was 
already Pilot Kmg when he met, m 1843, the man who was to loom 
largest m the making of his fate: Miffiin Kenedy, master of the 
steamboat Champotij recently arrived in Florida waters. 

Kenedy was neither profane nor rowdy. He was a Quaker from a 
devout and well-established family of Friends in Downmgton, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. He had been educated in the private 
boarding school of the Quaker scholar Jonathan Cause, and he had 
taught school himself. And though he had shipped as a sailor before 
the mast on a voyage to India and had worked in a Pittsburgh brick¬ 
yard and clerked on a Mississippi steamboat,’* and though he was 
physically powerful’^ and a competent boatman, there remained 
about him an air of Quaker rectitude, oddly pnm for the boss of a 
riverboat on the Chattahoochee 

He was seven years older than Richard King and very unlike him. 
Yet Mifflm Kenedy, solemn m his standards for character and con¬ 
duct, was drawn to Richard King, a young man ready for a rough- 
house any time and tough as a knot in the hard pine stacked on his 
forecastle. 

An unpredictable alchemy distilled a friendship, strong and last¬ 
ing, between Kenedy and King. It may be the two young nvermen 
complemented each other, they could find different qualities to re¬ 
spect, each in the other. They did find the bond of a trade they both 
^^S^S^d in, beneath the surface of their unlike personalities, they 
were both ambitious, enterprising, hardy. They may have sensed 
that they might make a future team. They knew they could learn 
from each other, and they did. 

In the spring of the year 1846, Mifflm Kenedy left Florida to take 
the Champion up the Mississippi and the Ohio to a boatworks at 



Pittsburgh for a general overhaul." King expected his friend and the 
Champion back, but they did not come. No news of them came. 

As the months went by in that year of 1846, there was other news. 
General Zachary Taylor and his troops — the biggest United States 
Army assembled since the War of 1812—were on the edge of a 
place called Texas, on a river called the Rio Grande, fighting Mex¬ 
icans, winning victories. The stir of the news, the war fever, its 
traffic and its rumor, reached the deck of Richard King’s steamboat, 
churning the murmur of the Chattahoochee more than a thousand 
miles from any popping of muskets or cracking of horse artillerp. 

And a letter, at length, reached Richard King; his friend Kenedy 
was no longer master of the Champion In Pittsburgh he had met 
Captain John Sanders, United States Army Engineers, who was in 
charge of procuring vessels to carry Taylor’s men and supplies on 
the Rio Grande. Taylor’s orders put him in a desperate hurry for 
adequate transports—and the Army lacked expert advice on the 
building and handling of shallow-draft nverboats. Sanders had 
fastened upon Kenedy, a young man "of the right stamp.’"* On 
July 2, with a master’s certificate, Kenedy sailed on the steamer 
Corvette, for New Orleans, where she was officially purchased for 
government service. On August 6 Captain Kenedy, with Pilot 
Prescot Devot aboard, had joined the growing flotilla of steamers 
heading for the mouth of the Rio Grande." 

He had arrived late in August, almost three months after the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and the occupation 
of the Mexican towns Matamoros, Camargo and Mier. He had 
found the Mexican border a sweating place to take a steamboat— 
the Rio Grande was a vicious stream, crooked, snaggy and variable. 
Yet the boats were a vital element in Taylor’s campaign. There was 
a crying need for real rivermen. Kenedy wrote that he needed Rich¬ 
ard King. He asked him to come. 



The date of Kenedy’s appeal is not known; Richard King may 
have started for Texas soon after the receipt of Kenedy’s letter, or 
he may have been delayed in Florida for some time. It was, at any 
rate, the spring of 1847 before he got to New Orleans to sign on as 
a steamboat pilot in government service for the duration of the war 
and to wait for his passage southwestward. 

On a day m May, 1847,“ a quartermaster's sloop from New Or¬ 
leans came about and lay to before the treacherous bar at the sandy 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Helm down, with her sails fluttering 
along the luff, the sloop put her dinghy over the side into the sun- 
glmting water. One passenger got into the dinghy with the oarsmen, 
and they rowed ashore. Viflien the dinghy touched the beach, the 
passenger jumped out with his sea bag, and the boat shoved off again. 

The passenger stood alone. Over the tops of the dunes on the 
other side of the river, he saw the tagged clump of smugglers’ hovels, 
the Mexican place with the (oking name of Bagdad;” upriver on the 
Texas side, his eyes found another weather-grayed straggle of shan¬ 
ties, the boatmen’s camp lettered on the charts: Boca dtlRio, Mouth 
of the River, Beyond it, the metallic shine of the stream wound 
westward in the haze of the brush. 

A faint wind from the sea cooled at the sting of sweat from under 
his cap as he walked heavy-footed in the loose sand, still feeling his 
sea legs. The wind caught the rise and fall of the surf, the cry of sea 
birds, sounding in the silence. The wind moved the summer clouds, 
casting shapes of shadow on the emptiness north to a prairie horizon 
where league beyond lonely league of grass rustled, waiting. 

Richard King moved inland, carrying all he owned on his shoul¬ 
ders and in his skull. Hisbootprints marked the wind-carved ripples 
on the sand of the rise toward the gray shanties up the river where 
Mitiim Kenedy would come to meet him. 
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turbulent wild-whiskered assortment of border rogu^ and boat- 
Tn soTd ers and commtsston mercbants, smugglers, deseners ^d 
gXs. that drunk and sober, .die and ^- 7 --f ^ 

without, sought transient shadeataway station like Boca del Rio 

* It WM'^^ttlmlst uvo years since Zach Taylor, who looked as 
mild as a tobacco-chewing old farmer on a trip to a mill and who 
won bloody battles wearing a Bop-brimmed palmetto and a 
scruffy old hnen suit without brass, had landed an army at the mouth 

of the Nueces River, , i jl 

Thc country south from the Nueces to the Rio Grande had been 
the primary cause of the MexicanWar—or, at least, the formal ex¬ 
cuse. It was a disputed strip of territory shaped benveen the contours 
of the two rivers like a rough-edged tadpole more than 200 miles 
longwith Its head, its big end, butted against the Gulf for 130 miles. 

As an excuse for a war, it was a strangely empty place. Across its 
blankness on the official map prepared m 1839 by the General Land 
Office of Texas, there was lettered Of this section of country little is 
blown— Other maps labeled its emptiness. Immense Herds of Wild 
Horses or Wild Horse Desert The few men known to frequent its 
lonely prairies and thickets were mustangers who rode roping and 
taming wild horses, outlaws who rode from crime and the remnants 
of a tribe of Indians the Texans called Cronks Karankawa Indians 
who did not ride but ran and paddled in dugouc canoes along their 
Gulf haunts, the stinkingest, biggest-bmlt, meanest Indians ever 
made, the cinnamon-colored seven-foot cannibals, rubbed in alli¬ 
gator oil, who had for three centuries murderously disputed the 
passage of all men since Spanish explorers first set foot upon the 
land 

Texas claimed this wilderness between the two rivers, Cronks and 
all, as a part of the land she won when she whipped the dictator 



' ^ Anna at San Jacinto in 1836. Mexico allowed no such claim. 
In the first place, Mexico maintained that the disputed area was 
f*ver a part of the State of Coahuila-Texas which was split when 
jicxas broke away from Mexico; the strip between the Nueces and 
ihe Rio Grande was a part of the State of Tamauhpas and, as such, 
had nothing to do with any division of Coahuila and Texas. It was 
a technical point of considerable cogency. 

In the second place, Mexico declared that the tejanos maUitos had 
never settled, nor administered government, south of the Nueces. 
Except for the dubious tenure of a tejano named Kinney who was 
running a smuggler’s post on Corpus Chnsti Bay, the country in 
question was Mexican country, puro mextcano, owned by Mexicans 
who had received existing titles to the land by grants of the Spanish 
Crown and the government of Mexico. Only the "disturbed” times 
—and the Karankawas and the lightning raids of Lipans and Co- 
manches—kept the rightful owners from residence upon these lands. 

In the thitd place, and to stop all argument, Mexico wished to 
point out that she had not recognized the independence of Texas. 
The defeated Santa Anna had no right to grant, or say he would 
grant, independence to any part of the soil of Mexico. 

Texans snorted, with blood in the eye, with sweat in the gun 
hand. By the grace of God and the glorious arms of patriots, Texas 
was obviously independent. She stood so, before the world. And 
regardless of any damnable Mexican casuistries, the Rio Grande— 
not the Nueces—was obviously the boundary of mdependent Texas. 

For the nine years following Santa Anna’s capitulation at San 
Jacinto, the independent, contentiousRepubhcofTexashadarocky 
time. After a long set of internal political quarrels, and a compli¬ 
cated senes of manipulations by men of power m Texas and in the 
United States'—with the governments of Mexico, England and 
France often throwing pepper that stung—and after many heated 



excWes benveen advocates and opponents of slavery extension in 
the Union, and between prophets of Manifest Destiny and less 
prophetic or less greedy Amencans, and benveen anxious investors 
whose Republic of Texas bonds and script were smking fast and 
those feeling no investors’ anxiety at all-after nine years of con- 
tentiousness, Texas had itself annexed to the United States or 
America in the spring of 1845. 

The contention did not end Mexico had given warning, she took 
the annexation as a hostile act and withdrew her envoy fromWash- 
ington President James K. Polk^ )ust inaugurated, with ideas about 
Texas, California, perhaps something more, ordered Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Zachary Taylor to the Nueces to defend what was obviously 
now a State of the Union. 

Polk also made a motion toward what he thought might be a 
pacific solution he sent an emissary to Mexico City to settle United 
States claims, agree on a Texas boundary and offer up to forty mil¬ 
lion dollars for the purchase of California and New Mexico. 

The aggrieved Mexican government agreed to nothing, refused to 
receu e minister plenipotentiary John Slidell, and prepared an army. 

News of the rejection, and the military threat, arrived at Wash¬ 
ington m January of 1846. By this time the President of the United 
States seems to have been constrained to accept the Texan view that 
the R.10 Grande was obviously the boundary line of Texas* he 
ordered Taylor to move his army to that line. 

Taylor s advance across the disputed, empty place on the map 
\\ as a signal for wart Blood soon stained the sand of the Wild Horse 
Dcserr. In two hot battles a gready outnumbered American force of 
2288 men, at Palo Alto on the eighth of May and at Resaca de la 
Palma on the foUowmg afternoon, defeated a Mexican army and 
sent It reeling. Fleeing in panic south across the Rio Grande. scores 
of Mexican troops were iowned.’ 



Taylor’s instructions from the Secretary of War read; "In case of 
war... your main object will be the protection of Texas; but the 
pursuit of this object will not necessarily confine your action within 
the territory of Texas,"'* 

It didn’t. Nine days after the battles north of the river, Taylor’s 
troops, meeting no resistance, crossed the Rio Grande and occupied 
the town of Matamoros. As soon as available transport had been 
gathered—transport was a hampering problem throughout the cam¬ 
paign—Taylor moved advance umts upriver to Camargo and Mier. 

Using Camargo as his forward base, he spent most of the summer 
readying an invasion force and organizing a mule train—wheeled ve¬ 
hicles were impossibly few—that could carry supplies on an assault 
thrust ninety miles overland to Monterrey, the largest and most 
important city of northern Mexico. Lack of transport compelled 
Taylor to leave behind, at stations along the river, several thousand 
of the short-term Volunteers which were arriving from the States. 

On the twentieth of September Zach Taylor stood ready for ac¬ 
tion at the outskirts of Monterrey with a force of 6600 facing a 
Mexican army of io,ooo. In a three-day battle that cost the Ameri¬ 
can army nearly 500 killed and wounded, Taylor’s hellbent fighting 
men breaclied the strong defensive positions within the city and 
battled through the streets until early on the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 24 when the Mexican commander dispatched a note proposing 
surrender, and terms of surrender, which Taylor allowed him. By 
these terms the Mexican army retreated, carrying their arms, more 
than three hundred miles south to San Luis Potosi, leaving Taylor 
in undisputed control of northern Mexico.* 

The victory demonstrated the fighting talent of the roistering 
’’unmilitary” Volunteers who composed a half of the United States 
battle force. It also made Zach Taylor a hero. 

An cntlrusiastic press called him "Old Rough and Ready! a sobri- 



quet earned during his Seminole campaign; the naine delighted 
the nation. Old Rough and Ready not only rode a famed horse 
called OldWhitey, he rode such a rising ground swell ot adulation 
that heheardpoliticians from aferproposinghis name for Pr^ident. 

He was aWhig.The alarmed Democrat Polk and his adminis¬ 
tration ro Washington moved to abort the threat of a Whig hero in 
the coming election: the sticky boot of politics shullled out upon 
the field of Mars. 

Turning up no Democrat qualified for high command, Polk did 
the next best thmg for his party. He sent another Whig, the sixty- 
year-old, six-foot-fout Commanding General of the United States 
Army, Major GeneralWmfield Scott—called Old Fuss and Feathers 
for his magnificence in uniform—upon a new and bigger campai^ 
into Mexico, a campaign designed not only to defeat the enemy 
in his capital, but to split m two any politically threatening laurel 
wreath due might be garnered m war. Old Fuss and Feathers was 
sent out CO steal Old Rough and Ready’s thunder. 

Scott was ordered to gather necessary forces at the Rio Grande, 
embark them for Vera Cruz, win that port as his base and strike in¬ 
land for the capture of Mexico City. His call for troops deprived 
Taylor of the greater part of his army, some five thousand Regulars 
and nearly the same number of Volunteers, including most of his 
artillery. Taylor was ordered to maintain defensive operations only, 
in territory already held. 

With the seat of field command and activity thus shifted. General 
Scott landed at the mouth of the Rio Grande in December of 1846; 
for the next several weeks the lonely coast by the river was alive with 
a gathering and preparation of Uoops, a great stir. Then in February 
most of It sailed away, an armada of thirteen thousand men armed 
for the field, moving south. 

Zach Taylor wrote that he wished he had been relieved of his 



by-passed command! Still, one battle remained to him, a battle that 
covered him with new glory, and it came about in an unexpected way. 

General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, that somehow impres¬ 
sive and ubiquitous rascal loathed by Texans, had handsomely fooled 
the President of theUnited States. Polk had allowed the exiled Mex¬ 
ican dictator to pass through rhe naval blockade and return to his 
homeland, with the understanding that he would seize the Mexican 
Government and make peace with the United States. He had in¬ 
deed seized the government. And forthwith raised a cry to repel the 
felonious gringo invaders. He had also raised a new army, more ef¬ 
fective than any Mexican force yet seen, and by the fortunate capture 
of a courier’s poucH come into possession of a dispatch of the high¬ 
est military value, from Scott to Taylor, detailing all the plans for 
the expedition against Vera Cruz, including the reduction of Tay¬ 
lor’s forces. 

Hungry for a victory which both his personal prestige and his 
country’s morale badly needed and sniffing the fragrant opportunity 
for a victory over Taylor's depleted troops, Santa Anna, instead of 
moving his assembled army correctly and quickly against a main 
threat at Vera Cruz, headed north from San Luis Potosi, marching 
19,525 men across three hundred punishing miles of desert country 
to fight Taylor. The 19,525 had shrunk to 15,000 effectives when, 
at dawn in a narrow place along the Saltillo road near the Hacienda 
Buena Vista, Santa Anna found Taylor and attacked him. 

Old Rough and Ready stood to fight, with his gathered force of 
4759 men and about 20 artillery pieces. In the long and desperate 
day of battle, the twenty-third of February, 1847, Santa Anna lost 
under fire benveen 1500 and 2000 of his most aggressive troops, and 
at the end of it he withdrew, whipped. Six hundred and seventy-three 
Americans were killed and wounded chat day.’ "In all the annals of 
American warfare’ no other such victory as that of Buena Vista can 



be pointed out Upon ground unprepared for defense ... this ittle 
body of well-trained volunteers successfully resisted from daylight 
till dark the assaults of an enemy of three times its own strength, 
and at last repulsed him and kept the field ” Taylot s men were in 
no condition to follow victory with pursuit—and their commander 
had his orders 

In May of the year 1847, when the merman Richard Kmg ar¬ 
rived on the Rio Grande, the tide of war had rolled past that river 
Far in the south, Scott had taken Vera Cruz and fought and marched 
his way to Puebla on the highroad to the Halls of Montezuma, 
whileTaylor could only settle to a billet in quiet Monterrey. 

Taylor s army sac, recounting to itself more exciting times It sat, 
wanting to go home It hunted shade from the heat of the day It 
hunted drinks and girls It gambled and it complained It grabbed 
such supply as boats brought up the river It regularly thumbed 
through Its newspaper the Amirican Flag, published biweekly in the 
occupied town of Matamotos 

Passing the time and heating the talk at Boca del Rio, Richard 
King probably sampled the columns of the American Flag They ear¬ 
ned news of interest to a nverman, he could read in the issue of 
April 28,1847, warm from the press 

The schooners Mary Emma and Vtrgmm were stranded Sunday last 
at mouth river Every thing total loss 
Or the advertisement 

Received per steamers Ati and Gaulle, 100 bbls superfine flour, 20 
bbls dried apples and peaches, 25 firkms superior butter, 40 kegs 
lard, 12 bbls molasses, 8 boxes best Vugmia Tobaccos, 40 boxes 
daret, 15 boxes lemon syrup, too bales tobaccos on consignment 
For sale W by p c SHANNON 

Opposite Postoffice 

P S Texas claims, located or unlocated, bought and sold 



He may have heard the first whisper of boom times blended with 
the murmur of the moribund war on the Rio Grande. 

Yet if the war of battles had ceased in northern Mexico, the war 
of supply went on. Whether fighting or waiting, an army ate and 
wore shoes and carried guns. The quartermaster was busy as ever; so 
were his boats on the river. 

Richard King’s first orders arrived from the quartermaster's office. 
On the thirteenth of June he reported for duty aboard the steamer 
Colonel Cross, as one of three Second Pilots with a salary of .S60 a 
month."’At the same time, the master of the Corvette was working 
upon other arrangements. Mifflin Kenedy’s friend King served on 
the Colonel Cross just seventeen days and was transferred as a First 
Pilot to the Corvette. On the quartermaster’s scale, a First Pilot made 
$120 a month, only ^30 less than the skipper himself. It was good 
pay, aboard the Army’s best Rio Grande steamer. Captain Kenedy 
and Pilot King were a good team. 

A new pilot necessarily assumed his duties first as an observer in 
the wheelhouse, learning the new run and the new boat, how she 
handled and what she could do. Before standing a watch at the wheel 
itself. Pilot King had to build a riverman’s practical navigation chart 
inside his head. 

As the Corvette moved out the muddy tidal wash where the Rio 
Grande met the Gulf, there was less than a risky fathom of water, 
barely enough, above the soft mud bar in the river’s mouth. Captain 
Kenedy snaked his boat over with full engine, stern wheel splashing 
close by the hobbling channel buoy. Then he turned wide, setting 
his course north along the low line of the coast. A southeast wind 
spanked at Corvette’s pudgy quarter as she steamed a mile offshore, 
heaving high and falling away in the blue-water swell of the Gulf. 

Three miles north from the river’s mouth, the new pilot learned 
the shape of the low break in the line of the coast, Boca Chica, the 



shallow small inlet separating the mainland from the first of Aose 
long and penal-thin islands that formed a line hugging the lexas 
coast, like a sandy breakwater. Behind this line stood the musty shal¬ 
lows of the Laguna Madre, an unnavigable bay built by the islands 
along the mainland’s face. 

The old Spaniards gave the name of SanUa^, Saint James—saint 
of warriors and a battle cry—to the first island north of Boca Chica. 
Santiago was a low and thin five-mile length of sand; around its 
north end. betiveen it and the south side of Padre Island, lay a 
cramped but navigable channel into the Laguna Madre. 

This channel and its protected anchorage, the only one for 125 
miles north along the coast to Corpus Christi Bay, was important. 
It bore the resounding title of Paso dc los Brazps it Santiago^ The 
Pass of the Arms of Saint James. There was prophecy’m that name. 
Waaiors indeed used it: Brazos Santiago was the sea terminal and 
main staging depot for Old Rough and Ready’s army during all its 
Mexican campaign. Brazos Santiago was where the Concite and the 
score of shallow-draft boats in her flotilla picked up the cargoes 
brought bythedeepet draft seagoing vessels for the long haul up the 
Rio Grande. 

The new pilot took careful professional measure of the handling 
of the Con (Hi’s wheel as she eased through the S-shaped Brazos San¬ 
tiago channel in less chan two fathoms over a hard sand bottom to 
quieting water; he studied the bearing dead ahead across three miles 
of murky green lagoon where a few shacks on a low bluff stood up 
from the mainland. Point Isabel, with its Mexican customhouse 
wrecked by war.When the Corstttc came clear, swinging around the 
end of Santiago into the anchorage against the island’s landward and 
leeward side, there were masts of sailing ships, high stacks of steam¬ 
ers, in from the sea. 

With his boat tied up. Captain Kenedy took the new pilot ashore. 



beyond the rocking lighters, over the sea-rotted flimsy wharfing, 
along the glaring sand spit with the sea wind on his face and the gulls 
wheeling, to the leaning collection of jerry-built shanties and sway- 
backed warehouses that made the military depot of Brazos Santiago. 
Arranging the Corvette’s lading, the new pilot was initiated into the 
quartermaster’s tortuous system of supply. 

Most of the cargoes came in holds from New Orleans, and they 
could be moved from the depot to the army by two ways. Some of 
the freight could be lightered across the shallows to Point Isabel, 
then carried by muleback or oxcart over a quaggy roadbed twenty- 
six miles to the Rio Grande. There, it might be loaded on boats for 
passage upriver, or it might move on by land transport to its desti¬ 
nation. But the necessity of ferrying across to Mexico, the lack of 
passable roads, the scarcity of workstock and drivers and wheeled 
vehicles, the bottomless sloughs during rain, the famishing marches 
during drought, the marauding bands of Indians and outlaws made 
all land transport maddeningly toilsome and uncertain. By far the 
greater part of the army's supply moved in shallow-draft boats like 
the Corvette by open sea the eight miles from Brazos Santiago to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and thence to various stations upriver as 
far as Camargo and Mier. Beyond there, supplies for the advance 
Monterrey outposts were carried overland by mule train.The army’s 
line of supply was rightly called in military parlance “extended.” 

When Mexican roustabouts and soldiers on detail and the Cor¬ 
vette’s own deck hands had loaded her for the long haul, she moved 
out the channel of Brazos Santiago and nosed south, bucking and 
rolling hard against the steady southeast wind and the chop of its 
sea. It was plain to anyone, and especially to the seasick passengers 
aboard, that a tub-shaped mudwalloper was hardly the craft for such 
wind and water even on a pleasant summer day—and clearly danger¬ 
ous in any kind of a blow.Wind blew often, and wind blew hard. 



In i 8440<'« of die hurricanes W blown Brazos Island flat, smashed 
Boca del Rio, knocked down Bagdad, with the loss of many lives. 
Old Fuss and Feathers Scott, blowing m an oflici.il communica¬ 
tion, in 1847, called the vicinity "this terrible coast.”” 

The Conitu thrashed again across the bar at the nv er's mouth and 
entered to her own clement m a chuffing climb against the current s 
swirl. Past the familiar shacks of Boca del Rio, Pilot King began to 
plot upon the ever-growing chart inside his head the cranky, crooked 
rivet, 250 miles of it. 

Three clusters of settlements stringing out along the Mexican 
side roughly divided the stcamboatmg part of the Rio Grande into 
three divisions: the 50 miles from the sea to Matamoros, the 128 
miles from Matamoros to Reynosa, and the 75 miles from Rcynosa 
to the practical head of navigational Micr." On primitive roads and 
trails skirting the river’s loops, these distances were shorter. By the 
road It was little mote chan 175 miles from Micr to the sea; the dif¬ 
ference in mileage was testimony to the tivists the river made.” 

The three river divisions held three kinds ofcountryisandy coastal 
flats of dune and marshland from the Gulf to within a few miles 
of Matamoros, alluvia! blackland studded m the low places with 
semitropical jungles of thomed brush and palmetto, hackberry and 
light-leafed willow from Matamoros toward Rcynosa; and drier, 
narrowing valleyland hemmed in heavy chaparral of mesquite and 
cactus, with the first stone ledges and hill slopes outspreading to 
horizons of rolling prairie, open lands of lonely grass, the Wild 
Horse Desert, from Reynosa upriver. 

The towns, chough they resembled nothing Pilot King had seen 
before, resembled each other They all possessed a certain settled and 
easy grace that no poverty or maculation eier hid, fashioned by 
another peop e of another tongue, strange, melodious. They were 
all towns built where timbers were scarce, where walls were raised 



of sunbaked mud bricks or of rough-layed rock, roofed by grass 
thatch or wattling packed hard and thick with earth, towns with a 
few massive dressed stone buddings, always with a church and a 
cross facing a public square, a plaza where trade and tralEc gave the 
heart of the town its beat. And if they were all something alike, they 
were all different too, each with a line and air and flavor of its own. 

Matamoros was the prettiest. It sat on a level plain, back from 
the river m the midst of trees and flowers, rich fields, orchards, 
gardens. It was the largest of the towns; seven thousand people lived 
within Its walls. It was also the richest, fat with trade goods, a great 
part of them contraband shipped from forwarding houses of New 
Orleans to be filtered into markets of northern Mexico, to the mines 
and towns and haciendas, by busy merchants. And Matamoros was 
the youngest of the towns: it had been an organized municipality 
less than thirty years when the Mexican War came. The quick 
growth and increasing prosperity of Matamoros came from its 
strategic location for trade rather than from any richness of its corn 
fields. Its bean crops, its cotton and cane, or the livestock on its 
outlying ranchos. 

Reynosa was smaller, sleepier, poorer than Matamoros. Less chan 
a third as large, Reynosa was three times as old. In the year 1749 
that efficient colonizer for the king of Spain, Colonel Don Jose de 
Escandon, Knight of the Order of Santiago, had chosen the site of 
Reynosa and planted eighty-one families there, as one of the settle¬ 
ments to establish a line of occupation along the Spanish frontier.* 
Reynosa took root but grew slowly, a town of farmers and rancheros, 
drawing its unspectacular nourishment from irrigated fields by the 
river and from herds of livestock it tended on grasslands beyond. 

Forty-two miles upriver, the town of Camargo with nearly three 
thousands inhabitants seemed a different kind of place. The air was 

* Sec Appendix I for a discussion of early Spanish colonial policy and the activities of Esanddn 



drier, dustier; there were not so many trees, in Villa it Santa Alta ic 
Camarga, established nine days earlier than Reynosa by Ac grandee 
Escandon, was not situated on Ac Rio Grande itself, but upon a 
high bank over Ae clear waters of Ac Rio San Juan four miles above 
Its confluence with Ae Rio Grande. In Ae spring of 1846 Ac San 
Juan had overflowed the Airty-foot banks, reducing some two 
hundred adobe houses to crumbling ruins. About half of the al¬ 
most three thousand inhabitants deserted Ac inundated town. 
Though fields were cultivated to use Ae rivers ncvcr-failing water, 
Camargo was predominately a town of rancheros who owned, by 
grants of the Spanish Crown, immense outlying pastures. Herds of 
cattle, horses, mules, goats and sheep were the teal sustenance of 
Camargo, and its ranchos formed Ae center of Ac livestock trade 
on the lower Rio Grande. 

Camargo was also Ae neatest point on the river to Ac important 
city of Monterrey, and hence a way station on the best route over¬ 
land to Mexico's interior. The few flat-roofed rock buildings 
remaining around Ae plaza were used by the quartermaster as 
storehouses and commissaries for outfitting troops en route to Ae 
interior. Steamboats tied up at the makeshift wharf close by a steep 
and narrow roadway slanting up to Ac level of the overlooking 
town. The creak of oxcarts and Ae rattle of mule hooves blended 
often with Ae tinging of bells from the neat little church on the 
mam plaza. 

Upriver another thirty miles, Mier was neither as large nor as 
flourishing as Camargo. Founded m 1753 by Ae same busy Escandon, 
Miet was also built upon a tributary stream, the little Rio Alamo, 
about three miles above where it flowed into Ae Rio Grande. Mier 
lacked arable land, cultivated few fields and depended upon its 
herds for a livelihood. The town was well-known for the fine blan- 



kets It wove from the wool of its flocks. To Texans it was known 
for something else. There was a hateful memory and malevolence 
about the rock walls, the cobbled streets and bare stone plaza of 
Mier: it was the scene of an inglorious whipping. At Christmas time 
of 1842, a foolhardy band of Texans had inaugurated an "invasion” 
of Mexico at Mier—and had been defeated, captured and made to 
suffer in chains, held m the prison fortress of Perote near Jalapa. On 
the long way south, the captives of Mier had been decimated by be¬ 
ing forced to draw beans; the unlucky drawers of black beans were 
stood against a wall and shot. The “Mier Expedition” was an un¬ 
comfortable memory on both sides of the Rio Grande, one of many 
memories contributing to the hatred between Mexicans and Texans, 
the long-standing bitterness that showed itself, whenever opportu¬ 
nity arose, m vituperation or violence. 

There were only two hints of future towns on the Texas side of 
the river. Opposite the mouth of the San Juan, convenient to 
Camargo, on a high and pleasant bank of the Rio Grande, was a 
group of well-built houses, storerooms and corrals, called Rancho 
Davis or, as gringos said, Davis Landing. Its founder, a Colonel 
Henry Clay Davis, had come into the country in 1839 as a filibus¬ 
tering recruit for the army of the “Republic of the Rio Grande.” 
He had stayed, married a daughter of the prominent de la Garza 
family of Camargo and become well-established. During the hos¬ 
tilities of 1846 and 1847 he lent his services and his knowledge 
of the country to the American forces. The Davis Landing was 
often mentioned by visiting troops as “a beautiful situation" or 
“the best point on the river.” Close to the head of navigation on the 
Texas side of the river, it had splendid possibilities—which were 
utilized—as a smuggling base. It was to grow and become known as 
Rio Grande City." 
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Aside from a few lonely wood yards, pi I cs of mcsqui tc and ebony 
chopped and replenished often for the hungry fireboxes of tht^ 
steamboats, the only other focus of activity on the north bank 
of the Rio Grande was opposite Matamoros The development 
of an American counterpoise to that strategically located and trade* 
richened Mexican town was inevitable 


Zachary Taylor had first touched the Rio Grande at a point op¬ 
posite Matamoros The American flag had first stood on the riv^t 
there, tied to a willow staff, floating in the southeast wind from the 
sea, while troopers and horses came plunging down the river banh 
to drink the muddy water Taylor had established his first military 
position there, dubbing hts camp Fort Texas,'* and he had held that 
fort during all the risky first days of his operations by the Rio 





rmmng stopped, heavy bombardment continued for i6o hours. 
Dining Its course, Brown fell mortally wounded. But his belea¬ 
guered men held firm, they were in place to greet the units returning 
in victory to the river after Palo Alto and Resaca. Taylor forthwith 
set up a permanent troop station on the site of the siege and renamed 
It Fort Brown, in honor of the commander who died there.” 

Fort Brown was built on the cjidos, town commons, of Mata- 
moros, but the only signs of Mexican occupancy there on the ‘ 'Left 
Bank” across from the town were less than a dozen poor huts and a 
few plowed fields In the summer of 1846 the ejidos of Matamoros 
changed nationality, and changed looks A motley gathering of pro- 
visioners, camp followers and frontier drifters crowded such shelter 
as could be improvised around the muddy edges of the military en¬ 
campment A forward-looking merchant of Matamoros named 
Charles Stillman built a ferry for the increasing traffic that crossed 
the rivet He followed the ferry with a substantial brick warehouse 
for the storage of goods on the United States side, other merchants 
set up competitive establishments and the ramshackle civilian settle¬ 
ment around Fort Brown began to burgeon When Pilot King first 
saw It as he steamed around a bend of the river in June of 1847, it 
was already being called Brownsville and it was feeling the first pulse 
beats ofaboom 

American soldiers were m the foreground along every view of the 
river, soldiers m crowds on the decks of the Corvcltt There were few 
professionals among them the Regular Army was six months and 
eight hundred miles from the Rio Grande One of those Regulars 
would have interested Pilot King The ColonelWotth who had 
tneked the Seminoles aboard the Ocochohee six years back in, Richard 
King s life was now the GeneralWorth who had led valorously a 
brigade, then a division under Taylor, and sailed south as one of 



Scott’s ranking commanders m the field. Pilot King arrived too late 
to see him. 

He saw the Volunteers. During the year there had been as many 
as twenty thousand'* of them in the valley— most of them there 
under such short-term militia enlistments that they had rime only 
to arrive in Texas and be sent home again, without ever having been 
of use, without ever having seen action of any kind. Sickness had 
taken its toll of these untrained soldiers, most of them farm boys 
whose lives had never exposed them to crowded living and disease. 
In the unclean camps and sultry air of the Rio Grande came strange 
and mortal epidemics of mumps, measles, smallpox. The climate, 
polluted drinking water, carelessness with latrines had racked thou¬ 
sands of men with dysentery, catarrhal fever, bilious fever and chills. 
A lieutenant from Tennessee wrote, “The Dead March was played 
so often on the Rio Grande that the very birds knew it.”'’ 

The Volunteers were willing to leave the Rio Grande to the 
birds, and the sooner the better. In a great variety of uniforms and 
illusions, calling themselves warlike names—“Rifles," "Grays," 
‘Guards,” “Killers” — they had arrived pellmell from their various 
states. The “Volunteers of Kentucky," for instance, came wearing 
three-cornered hats, full beards, and hip boots faced with red 
morocco. All of them came to win a war in ninety days, despising 
Regulars as “drillyard slaves” without “pride of free men"—“I’ll 
be browed if they make a Regular out of me!” 

The Volunteers had been loathed m turn by the Regulars, for 
their rowdy bumpkin sloppmess and rank insubordination, for their 
conduct in camp and in the towns where there were thievery, not 
and sometimes rape. 

The pay of privates was seven dollars a month; Volunteers were 
fond of referring to themselves as “seven-dollar targets.” They 







They were the first Volunteers to join Taylor. They came drift¬ 
ing into Matamoros shortly after Palo Alto and Resaca, company 
by company, horseback men on tough ponies, wearing slouch hats 
and raunchy clothes, carrying well-oiled rifles and revolver pistols 
and honed bowie knives. They came looking for a chance to kill 
Mexicans. A colonel of Tennessee Volunteers, exposed to the “Tex- 
ians” and their behavior in camp, called them “the wildest and 
most dissipated men I ever saw; they remind me of . . . Russian 
Cossacks.”" 

They were hard to handle; their wild ways fretted and peeved 
Taylor. But he used them. He was glad he had them, for they be¬ 
came the eyes and ears of his army, his cavalry screen, his mounted 
scouts and spies and advance guards. 

The yells of los diablos tejanos curdled the blood of Mexican 
soldiery. At the start of hostilities in front of Monterrey, when 
whistling Mexican cannon balls began to hit and roll, the Texans 
rode out before the lines in sheer dare-deviltry and performed horse¬ 
back tricks, skimming wide circles around the enemy’s fortifications. 
Taylor had to put a stop to it. Next day, the Texans stormed 
Bishop’s Castle, a strong point in the city’s defense.^* 

Insubordinate to the formalities of military command, the Tex¬ 
ans fought as teams under the control of their own respected leaders. 
There were stories about all those leaders: wiry Jack Hays who led 
the Rangers during the hard days of the Republic; poker-faced Ben 
McCullough; red-haired Sam Walker who helped another Sam 
named Colt design a revolver; level-headed Rip Ford; Indian fight¬ 
ing Addison Gillespie; stalwart John T. Price; and that veteran of a 
thousand scrapes including Mier, the kindly giant of them all. Big 
Foot Wallace. 

Running down the middle of a raw borderland marked with 
bitterness and blood, the muddy current of the Rio Grande went 



twisting benveen the two unlike faces of two mtions, to the sra. 
Summer heat baked the low coast and winding valley, and the 
sweating quartermaster kept his transport hustling, hauling stores 
from Brazos Santiago to the lethargic units of an occupation army 
south and west to Monterrey 

Volunteers with travel orders slouched on splintery steamboat 
decks, recounting in the manner of soldiers and with embellish¬ 
ments certain charms of smiling dusky-busted chiditas in low-cut 
chemises,” recalling bouts with pulque poured from pigskins, re¬ 
membering the flavor of the south, the bite of the sun, the sound of 
hooves and cries along adobe-walled streets, the rattle of gunfire. 
But Volunteers remembered most at night, singing on the steam¬ 
boats, far from the sound of trumpet or the weight of arms and far 
from home, laments of ‘ The Rose of Alabama ’ and 'Alice Gray." 

The steersman at the wheel of the quartermaster’s riverboat 
Corvette felt the flavor of all the land, without the burden of nos¬ 
talgia, in the strength of his youth 

Afloat on wilderness waters, steamboats were arks of pleasant 
living, furnished with tolerable food, good drink, clean quarters 
and even soft beds And the Corvette, built originally for passenger 
service on the Ohio, was among her sisters a dc luxe steamboat, the 
government had bought her m Pittsburgh for 5 i 6 ,ooo, the highest 
price paid for any craft plying the Rio Grande ** Because of her 
superior accommodations. General Winfield Scott had chosen her 
to take him and his staff on the one trip he made up the river to Ca- 
margo early m January of 1847 Corvette’s furniture and equipment 
were a good deal better chan her rough military service required, 
but she had been immediately available, and the Quartermaster 
Department eonsoled itself that because of her appointments, she 
would probably be easier to dispose of after the war than less ex- 


pensive boats. Above all else, she satisfied the requirements of light 
draught, drawing under twenty inches when nor loaded and only 
thirty inches when carrying good freight.”'* 

By their very nature, and by the nature of their duties in treacher¬ 
ous water, steamboats on the Rio Grande were constantly liable to 
damage or destruction through mishandling, carelessness or simple 
lack of luck. Hulls were gashed by snags or sprung by hanging on 
reefs and bars, superstructures were ripped by scraping river banks 
and overhanging timber on skarp bends when boats swung power¬ 
less, caught broadside against a current engines could not stem. 
Paddle wheels were banged and smashed. Engines had a habit of 
breaking down— more than a thousand miles from any source of 
replacement parts. And boilers exploded, scalding and killing.’^ 
The professional skill, the vigilance, the luck of two young river- 
men named Mifflin Kenedy and Richard King are manifest in the 
record of their steamer Corvette: she suffered no damaging accident 
in all her service on the Rio Grande. Her skipper and her pilot kept 
her running, in continuous service for the duration of the war. Cap¬ 
tain Kenedy and Pilot King appear to have learned early how to deal 
with vagaries in steam engines, quirks in rivers and crotchers in 
crews. 

King and Kenedy must often have discussed the requirements of 
a steamboat designed to operate efficiently from Brazos Santiago to 
Camatgo. The previous summer, when boats were new to the Rio 
Grande, the editor of the American Flag in his issue of August 29, 
1846, had made certain observations: 

In ordering the construction of boats to navigate this river, there has been an 
evident want of foresight in not stating the peculiarities of the scream. A 
boat which may have a speed of six miles an hour against the current of the 
Mississippi will fall short of two miles on the Rio Grande. A flat bottomed 


boat will not answer, as m turning the short bends the current has such pow« 
on the side of the vessel as to prevent her heading up, and she is invariably 
swept over to the opposite bank The most expert steersman cannot handle 
one of these boats, and several with whom wc have conversed say that unless 
more power is given them, they ate in a measure useless. They lack boiler, 
and their fircbeds are too small. The mosqmtd which is the only wood to be 
had, burns slow and has very little blaze, causing great difficulty in keeping 
up steam Should any more boats be built for this river attention should be 
paid to giving them a sufficiency of boiler. There is little danger of making 
more steam than can be worked olF. 

Yet there was more to the problem than that. The year 1846 had 
beenaseason of heavy rains, high water, swift current. The following 
year, when Richard King arrived, rams did not come. The charmels 
carved by the previous year’s flooding became shallows invested 
with newly shaped shoals. Swift current died. By late summer the 
river was so low that navigation to Camargo was barely possible. 
The successful boat for the Rio Grande not only needed plenty of 
boiler. It needed sometimes to stay afloat in soundings about the 
depth of dew. And for the tun to Brazos Santiago it needed a build 
staunch enough to weather the pounding of 312 open sea. 

In spite of difficulties, boats ran. The average trip from the mouth 
of the tiver to Camatgo took from four to six days. Actual running 
time was less. Boats ordinarily tied up at night, attempting no navi¬ 
gation in the unmarked dark, and there were "wooding” stops for 
fuel and frequent landings to handle cargo and passengers. 

During the year 1846-1847 the best recorded time from Boca del 
Rio to Camargo was made by the boat Colontl Cross 61 hours and 55 
nainutes, of which 10 hours and 58 minutes were devoted to stops.” 
Shorter runs needed fewer stops and so were relatively faster. The 
Brownsville once churned up the fifty miles from Boca del Rio to 
Matamoros in only nine hours " During the high water of 1846. 



before the arrival of Richard King, Kenedy and his Pilot Prescot 
Devot had pushed the Corvette to her fastest tune from the river’s 
mouth to Camargo. She had made it m exactly three days, and for 
this speed she had received a special commendation from mihrary 
personnel aboard.” 

Not all the quartermaster’s boats on the Rio Grande were govern¬ 
ment property. Some of them had come to the Mexican border 
chartered by the government on a per diem basis. Depending on the 
quartermaster’s need, these boats went frequently m and out of 
charter, by August, 1847, the government had discharged them all. 
Growing trade and rrafEc had already brought to the Rio Grande 
a half dozen commercial packets in no way employed by the mili¬ 
tary, and most of the steamers released from government charter 
forthwith joined the packets in commercial operations hauling cargo 
and passengers for private profit. ” From aboard the Corvette, Captain 
Kenedy and Pilot King watched and carefully noted the increasing 
number of "independents" plying the river. Notices in the columns 
of the American Flag'’' bespoke new enterprise on the border; 

receiving, forwarding and COMMISSION BUSINESS 

The proprietors of the steamer Tom Ktrkman would inform their friends 
and the public that they have erected warehouses at Rio Grande City (Davis 
Landing) and at Camargo, to which pomes goods will be dispatched and 
stored on account of the owners Shippers may depend that all business con¬ 
fided to their care will be punctually attended to This boat being of light 
draught of water will always be able to perform her regular trips to Camargo 
Agents 

CHAS STILLMAN & BRO. MATAMOROS 
P DOWD, CAMARGO 

Matamoros, September 29, 1847 



MATAMOROS AND MOUTH OF RIO GRANDE, 
SEMI-WEEKLY PACKET 

The owners of the steamer Lmrtl have determined to run her as a semi- 
weekly packet between the above ports, leaving Matamoros every Monday 
and Thursday at 8 o’ clock A M and the Mouth every Tuesday and Satur¬ 
day at 5 o’clock P.M This arrangement is expected to accommodate the 
citizens of Matamoros as well as shippers and travellers generally. Whether 
profitable or not to the proprietors, no delay whatever, unless by unavoid¬ 
able accident, will be permitted to break up the tegular trips, and the public 
may rely upon her punccuaiicy. 

Passagesameason Government boats Freight at the lowest rates of other 
private boats on the river For freight or passage apply to 

BODMAN & CLARKE 
Hotel, Steamer Franklani 
Mouth of Rio Grande 

This arrangement will facilitate travel and business, and be of interest to 
citizens of Matamoros, and to shippers and traders generally. 

Matamoros, September i8, 1847. 

Late that September, couriers came ^vlth long-awaited news from 
the south. W infield Scons campaigners had stormed through battle 
at Contreras, Churubusco, Mohno del Rey and up the heights of 
Chapultepec itself to plant the Stars and Stripes over the valley of 
Mexico. On the thirteenth of September, Scott’s army had marched 
into the capital. Mexican resistance had collapsed, Santa Anna had 
fled to the hills. Peace negotiations were opening. 

The army at Monterrey and on the Rio Grande roused itself to 
cheer and prepared to go home, done with war But departure was 
slow Occupation forces were ordered to remain in Mexico until a 
treaty of peace was concluded Meanwhile there were limited 



withdrawals and preliminary motions toward the dismantling and 
abandonment of most of the military stations. 

On the eighth of November 2 ^chary Taylor said goodbye to his 
men in Monterrey, and traveled to Mier, His arrival at Camargo on 
the thirteenth was saluted by artillery salvoes; the next day the Tenth 
Infantry gave him a grand parade. On the fifteenth he embarked for 
Matamoros where he at last received his anticipated orders for re¬ 
lief from duty. Leaving General John Wool in command of the 
troops, Taylor went to Brazos Santiago and on the twenty-sixth of 
November boarded a vessel for New Orleans.’® 

The boat that carried Old Rough and Ready on his last journey 
downriver from Camargo to Matamoros was the steamer Colonel 
Cross: and some time during that month of November, 1847, Pilot 
Richard King became Captain Richard King, master of the Colonel 
Cross. There is no record of the precise date Richard King received 
this promotion or exactly when he transferred from the Corvette to 
the deck of his own command; there is some possibility that the new 
captain did carry the old general down the river—which happened 
to be in the direction that led 2kich3ry Taylor to theWhite House. 

Hundreds of miles to the south of where the new captain named 
King moved quartermaster’s freight along the twists of the river, 
treaty makers were busy, officially settling some of the contention 
and bloodshed that river had caused. On February 2, 1848, a Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship, Limits, and Settlement between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican Stales was concluded at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Under the treaty’s terms, the Rio Grande—not the 
Nueces—was to be the boundary line; Mexico was to cede Texas, 
California, and all the territory benveen. In return, Mexico would 
receive fifteen million dollars and the cancellation of outstanding 
American claims.With an American army still stationed as a threat 
at the heart of Mexico, a majority of the Mexican Congress had no 



choice but to approve the treaty, and it was sent to Washington. 
Had It not been already approved by the Mexican authority, there 
might have been an attempt on the part of the United States to 
annex all Mexico. Demands for such annexation were growing. 
Yet, since the treaty had been written under United States domina¬ 
tion and had been approved by Mexico, President Polk believed 
It ought to be accepted It was ratified in the United States Senate 
on March lo and signed by the President. Ratifications were offi¬ 
cially exchanged at Queretato late in May. 

By the end of July, the last United States troops had been with¬ 
drawn from the shores and borders of a Mexico bereft by war and 
treaty of one half its total area. 

The Volunteers went home finally, their departure left no reason 
for the quartermaster's system of supply. Warehouses emptied, he 
tied his steamboats up to await some future disposition by a govern¬ 
ment remote in Washington. Except for a post of Regulars at Fort 
Brown and details scattered at such places of vantage as Brazos Santi¬ 
ago and Rio Grande City, soldiers feded from the Rio Grande. The 
effect of their marches along the far river remained. 

Their war marked a new border, made a new frontier, brought 
new men to it, created new opportunity for new enrerprise in an 
expanding economy, bound by the very surge of its energy to en¬ 
compass the unsurveyed and unused new breadth of a continent. 

Captam Richard Ring, 24-year-old former master of the Army 
steamer Calmil Cross, released from government service for the 
second time in his life, surveyed the prospects of the new border 
frontier, the flavor of the life and of the opportunity it offered. He 
found the prospects and the flavor good. So did his ftiend Kenedy. 
The nvo young captains were the kind of men a big contentious 
place could use. They stayed with it. 
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boats tied up at Brazos Santiago and that he intended to bid tor one 
of those vessels. If he had any such information or intention he 
knew he must wait until the Quartermaster Department stated 
terms and was ready to sell. 













He went in business at Boca del Rio while he waited. Using some 
of his savings, he rigged up a kmd of flophouse and grogshop to 
catch the rough custom of the boomers who came needing a place 
to sleep and a little something for thirst. He made himself not only 
proprietor but bedmaker, bartender and bouncer of the establish¬ 
ment. Later in his life he would grin, saying that years as a cabin boy 
had emmently fitted him for the wholesale making of beds,' he did 
not mention his qualifications for bouncer or barkeep, but he had a 
self-evident pair of fists, and a temperament that knew no dismay at 
the bung of any barrel. Durmg the last months of 1848, he enjoyed 
himself ashore He ran a convivial place. It provided a livelihood 
lively enough, and he heard all the news. 

His friend Kenedy was busy up at the other end of the river. He 
was promoting a new town, named Roma A paid advertisement in 
the November ag, 1848, issue of the American Flag (newly moved 
from the old stand in Matamoros to new business in Brownsville) 
informed the public that Roma was 

. situated on the east bank of the Rio Grande, about midway betiveen 
Camargo and Mier, on a high stone bluff The adjacent land is the richest 
soil, well adapted to the cultivation of the main staples of the south, such 
as cane, cotton, corn, tobacco, 6tc , and also furnishing an inexhaustible range 
for stockraising On this tract, also, are fine stone quarries for all building 
purposes, and last, though not the least, steamboat navigation, certain anisure^ 
for four fifths of the year Besides the town is almost in front of the mam 
toad leading to Monterey, Saltillo and Zacatecas The position is an ele¬ 
vated one, presenting the most mterestmg views of mountains and valleys to 
be found on the river— all that is ashed is for every person wishmg to pur¬ 
chase to come up and examme for themselves 

\VM WILKINSON-J H BEAN 
CbrnmiHionm jnr Stochhol^rs 
M KENEDY—P H PROUT 
AgentsJor Juslo CarciOj Jose ilarla Garcia, and others 



The site of Roma, formerly called the Garcia Rancho after the 
owners of the tract, was a handy landing place on the American side 
of the river sixteen miles upstream from Rio Grande City. The 
“Commissioners for Stockholders” and the “Agents for Justo Gar¬ 
cia” tf al were, in reality, promoting the establishment of a landing 
to compete with the practical monopoly then held by Henry Clay 
Davis, who at his Rio Grande City controlled the only existing fa¬ 
cilities on the American side of the river for the handling of goods 
moving up the Rio Grande into the Mexican trade. Mifflin Kenedy 
had seen opportunity in aligning himself with the interests of Mata- 
moros merchants who intended to by-pass the Davis monopoly by 
building up Roma; Kenedy was investing in the development of a 
trade rival to Rio Grande City. 

With the year 1848 almost gone, Richard King got the word he 
waited for. The December 6 issue of the American Flag printed it: 

NOTICE OF QUARTERMASTER’S SALE 

Brazos Santiago, Texas 
November zo, 1848 

Propositions for the purchase of the following named steamboats will be 
received in writing until the 20th day of December, 1848.The price offered 
for each boat must be distinctly stated, and those making offers will be no¬ 
ticed whether they are accepted on the loth day of January, 1849, 

Colonel Hunt Whiteville Brownsville 

General Jesup Wm. R. McKee Hatchee Eagle 

Xrcy Colonel Cross Colonel J. Stephens (propeller) 

Dragon ]■ E. Roberts 

W. W. Chapman 
Brevet Major & A. Q. M. 

Yet the waiting went on: a public sale was postponed until the fif¬ 
teenth of March, * and again, until the second of April.Thenext day, 
the wartime master of Colonel Cross, became her peacetime owner: 




An official report, to Quartermaster General T. S. Jesup, following 
this certification’ by the auctioneer, describes the circumstances 
}eading co the delay and the greatly d^reciated prices obtained for 
the boats: 


Assc. Quartermaster's Office 
Brazos Santiago, Texas, 

General: April 7, 1849 

1 have the honor to report, that in consequence of the prevalence of the 
cholera in this vicinity, and by the advice of Colonel Thompkins, Quarter 
Master, who was here on the 10th of March, I again postponed the public 
sale of the Steamboats, at the Mouth of the Rio Grande, until April 2d- 



The boats at the public sale were sold at very low prices, — lower than 
they would have realized when they were laid up last fall—The reasons, how¬ 
ever are obvious: — since that time great numbers have left this region for 
California, and business on the Rio Grande has greatly diminished. Added 
to this, the universal prevalence of the Cholera in its worst epidemic form, 
throughout the whole Valley of the Rio Grande, for the last six weeks, has 
created a perfect stagnation of business. 

I have the honor to be. General 
very respectfully 
Yr. Obdt. Servt. 

W. W. Chapman 
Brevet Major & A.Q.M.'* 

Only six of the eleven boats advertised are accounted for at the 
public sale. The Dragon had been wrecked near the mouth of the 
river on November 26the Colonel Hunt disposed of by private sale. 
The other unaccounted vessels may also have been sold privately on 
written bids, as advertised. Though his name is not found in the 
record as a purchaser, the powerful Matamoros merchant Charles 
Stillman was acquiring war surplus vessels; he saw in a fleet of steam¬ 
boats the key to control trade on the Rio Grande. His merchant 
partner Samuel A. Belden bought both the Hatchec Eagle and the 
Troy at the public sale, probably acting for Stillman. 

Richard King acted for no one but himself. He was on his own. In 
coming to ownership of the Colonel Cross, he paid $750 for a steamer 
which had cost the government $14,000 at Pittsburgh only three 
years before. She was battered but she was a bargain. As her most 
recent skipper, he knew with accuracy her condition for further 
service—and he could swing her price from his savings on the river. 
Escaping the cholera, disregarding “a perfect stagnation of busi¬ 
ness,” he left his bedmaking and bartending at Boca del Rio, hired 
a crew, put his boat in repair, fired up his boilers and went in busi¬ 
ness hauling cargoes for merchants of Matamoros, engaging in a 



trade which had a history tinged with romance and flavored with 

In early times one of the great grievances held by the Rio Grande 
settlements and all northeastern Mexico against the rule of Spam 
was the Crown’s monopoly of trade. All imports were by law com¬ 
pelled to pass through the port of Vera Cruzt Without a nearer port 
of entry, goods had to be hauled hundreds of miles north through a 
dangerous frontier and on execrable trails, a procedure that made 
most goods either entirely unavailable or prohibitively costly. Con¬ 
traband crept m by difficult short cuts, but the quantity was negli¬ 
gible in the face of the demand. The people of northern Mexico 
wanted and needed a closer and more convenient legal port of entry; 
when Mexico severed itself from Spam, such a port was one of the 
ptime demands of die settlers along the Rio Grande and in the townS 
of the interior farther west. 

With the restraint of the Crown’s monopoly removed, geogra¬ 
phy Itself contributed to the difficulty of establishing a convenient 
port. There seemed to be no safe and practical harbor in all the 450 
miles of coast from Indianola to Tampico. 

Since the expedition of Alonzo Alvarez de Pineda m 1519, sea¬ 
farers along that coast knew of the existence of the passage between 
Brazos and Padre islands, El Paso it los Braios dc Santiago Its tricky 
channel and scant anchorage for three centuries brought it small 
consideration as a port, thougb the quiet water in the lee of sandy 
Brazos had surely served as an occasional haven and hide-out for 
shady gentry as famed as Jean LaFitte, and for less legendary smug¬ 
glers, who operated along the great south-swinging curve of the Gulf 
shore However it had served infrequent and undercover mariners, 
suddenly Brazos Santiago became the port the people of northeast- 
em Mexico looked for. Credit for its "discovery” belongs to an 
able and aggressive ranchero from Tamaulipas who became the sue- 



cessful impresario of a Texas colony during Mexican rule, Martin 
de Leon/ 

From his rancho at the mouth of the Aransas River, Don Martin 
in the year 1823 drove a large herd of horses and mules to market in 
New Orleans. He sold them at a fat profit. During what was ob¬ 
viously celebration in the celebrated atmosphere of New Orleans, 
the ranchero, fresh from his ride in the sticks, encountered two af¬ 
fable and well-spoken gentlemen, a Spaniard by the name of Carlos 
Lazo and a Frenchman named Ramon Lafon. When conversation 
came upon the topic of the long coast, Lafon remarked that he 
knew a good harbor near the mouth of the Rio Grande. The ran¬ 
chero showed an unmistakable interest. It developed that Lafon and 
Lazo were in fact, and most conveniently, the owners of a schooner 
which was out of charter at the moment. They could—They were 
indeed ready—They could take the Sefior de Leon to the secret 
port—And take some merchandise along. There was one small diffi¬ 
culty; for some unjust reason, Lafon and Lazo felt that they might 
be wanted on a charge of piracy along the Mexican coast. The ran¬ 
chero Don Martin searched his own feelings and decided that one 
small difficulty should not be allowed to stand in the way. It could 
surely be resolved happily. He chartered the schooner, loaded it 
with the kind of New Orleans luxury goods he knew would find de¬ 
mand amongst his neighbors south and west, paid for it all with 
his horse and mule money, and got aboard with Messrs. Lafon and 
Lazo. The story has all the earmarks of a badly worn and badly 
written piece of fiction, with villainy to come. The outcome was 
neither fictional nor villainous. 

Don Martin and his new friends sailed safely down the coast. Just 
eight miles north of the Rio Grande’s mouth, they brought their 
vessel neatly through the channel between the two islands to quiet, 
convenient ancltorage at Brazos Santiago. Transporting his cargo on 



by muleback to the nearby settlements, Don Martin not only m^e 
a huge return on the sale of his goods, he went into his native Ta- 
mauhpas and, from the proper authority, got pardons for Lazo and 
Lafon.’ 

To judge by their historical results, the pardons were well-de¬ 
served. Mercantile houses and traders of New Orleans had for years 
been trying to pry open a practical and profitable trade route into 
northern Mexico. A rancheto and his bluff trust m two pirates 
showed the way. 

When the news got back to New Orleans, it called forth a stream 
ofventurersinbest-sailing-time.following the trade wake of Martin 
de Leon. From that year 182} onward, goods moving toward the 
populated areas of northern Mexico went to the port of Brazos 
Santiago.’ Until 1846, when war brought Point Isabel into use as a 
depot for overland freight and when steamboats plying the Rio 
Grande handled cargoes with immensely greater efficiency, every¬ 
thing rmloaded from the ships was carried by muleback or oxcart 
along the desolate five-mile length of Brazos Island to a primitive 
ferry at Boca Chica, where the road crossed to the mainland. From 
there, mules and carts carried their heavy loads across dunes and 
sloughs to the Rio Grande. There was a crossing at Burrita and 
another, more frequently used, thirteen miles farther on, at Mata- 
moros Itself, the entripSi of all the trade. 

In 1765 Matamoios had not even its name: it was a rancho with 
a chapel, known as Satt Juan de los Esteros Thirty years later the 
little village grown around the rancho was being called Congregacion 
del R^ugio When goods from Brazos Santiago quickened it, the 
Congregacion changed to the Puerto (Port) del Rejtigto It took its 
final name in 1826, chartered and incorporated as La Villa de Mata- 
moros m honor of the soldier-priest Mariano Matamoros, martyred 
m the struggle for independence fiom Spain.The church on the Plaza 



de Armas was finished in 1831; by 1836 Matamoros had seven thou¬ 
sand people and was bigger than any town inTexas.Trade made it so. 

The real reason Mexico wanted the territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, the real reason for the bitterness and for the 
war upon that issue, was not twenty-five million empty acres of 
grassland between the two rivers. It was the location of the little port of 
Braids Santiago, the only practicable funnel through which commerce poured 
into northern Mexico. 

The merchants who poured that commerce at Matamoros were 
an assorted lot, coming in many colors, pale and deep-dyed, like 
goods they sold. There were few Mexicans of any consequence 
among them, and many French. Arriving originally as agents for 
New Orleans houses, or with Creole connections, French firms were 
thickly scudded in the roster of merchants at Matamoros; Pretat & 
Co., Gautier & Fils, Dessommes & Co„ Monstiet, Brougnoir E. 
Chassignet and half a score more. Some of the French names ar¬ 
rived in Matamoros through colorful channels: it is said that when 
LaFitte sailed away from Campeachy and over the horizon, some of 
his pirate crew did not sail with him; drifting down the coast, they 
established Bagdad as a smuggling base and then seeped up to 
Matamoros. The French were not the only foreigners among the 
merchants on the Rio Grande. There were Spaniards, gachupines, by 
habit hard with their pesos and dollars. There were some with grand 
manners, like the very rich Basque Don Francisco Yturria," In the 
pot-pourri were Italians, Germans, Irish, Scotch, English. And there 
were Yankees, with trade in their blood. 

Like the frontier that stretched out boundless about them, the 
merchants of Matamoros were on the make. To stay in business, 
they stayed sharp: if they managed to stay, they managed to get rich. 
The Merch.Tnts of Matamoros were the Merchants of Venice, Rio 
Grande style. 



They handled proStable quantities of goods In the boom fol¬ 
lowing the Mexican War. die trade is said to hai e brought through 
customs merchandise lalued at from ten to fourteen milhon dol¬ 
lars annually “-a surprising trade, practiced under e\ cry dilhculcy ot 
transportation and brigandage on a rough and remote frontier One 
of the fortunes made in Matamoros developed the National City 
Bank of NewYork Operators on the Rio Gnnde vv ere not playing 
With marbles 

Their merchandise was of a kind to sacisfy the wants of the mines 
and towns and ranches of northern Mexico maclnnery, tools, im¬ 
plements, wagons, harness, utensils, Iiardwarc, cutler)', firearms, 
glass, paper, dry goods ranging from coarse matua and plain calico to 
fine linens, woolens and silks from tlic looms of Europe, notions, 
furniture, Virginia and Havana tobaccos, wines and liquors, fancy 
groceries, comestibles in bulk like com and lard, rough-sawed lum¬ 
ber for towns where timber was scarce, bales of cotton for textile 
mills at Monterrey and beyond 

Mexico was an early and unrcmittmg proponent of protective 
tariffs, both for her manufactures and her raw stuffs, import regu¬ 
lations prohibited the passage of many standard articles of trade 
Merchants of Matamoros handled these goods, as contraband They 
brought huge profit Tobacco, for instance, was a principal item on 
the prohibited list, and the same hundredweight of tobacco which 
could be bought for a dollar or a dollar and a half in New Orleans 
could be sold, when baled up and smuggled into Mexico, for be¬ 
tween fifty and seventy fi\c dollars Enjoying that kind of reward, 
smuggling became a border industry If ir was not legal, neither was 
It considered disreputable Smuggled goods were often necessities, 
purchasers welcomed them and attached no stigma to those who 
furnished them The arrangements for running contraband ordinar¬ 
ily were not arduous Mexican customs officials, and many higher 
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They handled profitable quantities of goods. In the boom fol¬ 
lowing the Mexican War, the trade is said to have brought through 
customs merchandise valued at from ten to fourteen milhon dol¬ 
lars annually "-a surprising trade, practiced under every difficulty of 
transportation and brigandage on a rough and remote frontier. One 
of the fortunes made m Matamoros developed the National City 
Bank of NewYork. Operators on the Rio Grande were not playing 
With marbles. 

Their merchandise was of a kind to satisfy the wants of the mines 
and towns and ranches of northern Mexico: machinery, tools, im¬ 
plements, wagons, harness, utensils, hardware, cutlery, firearms, 
glass, paper, dry goods ranging from coarse manta and plain calico to 
fine linens, woolens and silks from the looms of Europe, notions, 
furniture, Virginia and Havana tobaccos, wines and liquors, fancy 
gtocenes, comestibles in bulk like com and lard, rough-sawed lum¬ 
ber for towns where timber was scarce, bales of cotton for textile 
mills at Monterrey and beyond. 

Mexico was an early and unremitting proponent of protective 
tariffs, both for her manufactures and her raw stuffs, import regu¬ 
lations prohibited the passage of many standard articles of trade. 
Merchants of Matamoros handled these goods, as contraband. They 
brought huge profit. Tobacco, for instance, was a principal item on 
the prohibited list, and the same hundredweight of tobacco which 
could be bought for a dollar or a dollar and a half in New Orleans 
could be sold, when baled up and smuggled into Mexico, for be¬ 
tween fifty and seventy-five dollars.'* Enjoying that kind of reward, 
smuggling became a border industry. If it was not legal, neither was 
It considered disreputable. Smu^led goods were often necessities; 
purchasers welcomed them and attached no stigma to those who 
furnished them The arrangements for running contraband ordinar¬ 
ily were not arduous Mexican customs officials, and many higher 
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received preferred treatment and gamed advantage in the trade When 
the Rio Grande became the boundary of the United States, Amer¬ 
icans were at last m position to swing a hatchet on their foreign 
competitors To control the distribution of goods arriving on the 
American side of the river was to control the Matamoros trade And 
Brownsville, that new place within the friendly jurisdiction of the 
dependable United States Government, sac astride the vital flow of 
goods from Brazos Santiago ‘ Browns\ die replaced Matamoros as 
the great entrepot of trade with Northern Mexico because the United 
States was m possession of the best harbor m the Lower Rio Grande, 
because steam navigation of the river was m the hands of Americans, 
and above all because a great discrepancy in canlf rates, together with 
relative ease of smuggling, made it highly desirable to keep goods 
for the Mexican market on the American side of the ri\ cr until they 
could be removed to the interior of Mexico The advantages of 

Brownsville came playing about the heads of Yankee traders like 
little flames with sdvery-golden tongues 

One of the richest and shrewdest of those traders had taken heed 
of the tongues early He had built a dependable ferry service from 
Matamoros to Brownsville He had built a large brick warehouse at 
the head of that ferry, to store his goods m Brownsville He had 
bought title (^which was later to be in litigation for decades) to those 
of Matamoros surrounding Fort Brown, hireda surveyor to lay 
out the townsite, and organized a company to sell the lots and 
develop the boom o_f Brownsville And he had bought the govern¬ 
ment s war surplus river craft, putting James O Donnell, a steam¬ 
boat captain, in charge of operating them, 'to control transportation 
around Brownsville Charles Stillman was a rough competitor m any 
department He came of a competitive race 

Among the very first representatues of that race at Brazos Santi¬ 
ago was David Willard Smith, a Connecticut Yankee He entered 



the trade sometime before 1824 and received an appointment as 
the first United States Consul at Matamoros in 1826.’* Smith was 
enthusiastic about it. He probably communicated his enthusiasm 
to his former business partner, Francis Stillman, another Connecti¬ 
cut Yankee trader. In 1828 Stillman loaded the ship Albion with a 
cargo of trade goods and on February 2 registered its arrival at the 
port of Brazos Santiago. 

Stillman’s eighteen-year-old son Charles came with him. There 
was delay in the sale of the goods, and Francis Stillman left his son 
in Matamoros to dispose of the merchandise. He did, at such profit 
that he decided to stay in Matamoros to receive and sell goods his 

onward, Charles Stillman evinced a 
pushing eagerness in life: the making of money. In that regard, 
a contemporary stated, “Stillman had little to learn.’’'‘’He toiled at 
it. He had been ready with goods and services during all the Texas 
revolution. Ten years later, when the eight American merchants of 
Matamoros were interned by the Mexican commander Ampudia 
and sent south into Tamaulipas at the beginning of Taylor’s cam¬ 
paign, “Carlos” Stillman got away.” He hid in the brush. Five 
weeks later he was on hand to pursue his eagerness in the midst of 
a friendly occupation army on his old stomping ground in Mata¬ 
moros. Peace or war, he used what he made to make more. 

When Richard King fired up the boilers of his Colonel Cross early 
in the year 1849 and solicited the business of hauling merchandise 
and passengers on the Rio Grande, the steamboats of Charles Still¬ 
man, under the management of James O’Donnell, were King's chief 
competition. 

Stillman did not put all hispurchased government vessels in com¬ 
mission on the Rio Grande. Some were sold for service elsewhere. 
Some were found to be unserviceable anywhere and were junked for 
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their parts or tied up and used as houseboat-hotels, as in the case of 
the WhuviUe “O’Donnell was probably unable to operate at any 
one time half a dozen of Stillman’s boats, including his first and 
privately bought vessel, the Tom Kirkman 

The steamers of all other competitors, such as the firm of Bodman 
& Clarke, could not have totaled more than four or five. It is im¬ 
probable that at any one time during the postwar boom there were 
mote than ten steamboats operating on the Rio Grande.** The trade 
did not justify a greater number—and the boats themselves pre¬ 
sented difficulties. 

In private ownership, operating for profit and without a wasteful 
amplitude of public funds for maintenance, it soon became apparent 
that the boats on the Rio Grande were not satisfactory. They broke 
down too often and they stuck aground, losing revenue in delays and 
costing money in repairs. Their build was not sturdy enough for the 
rough sea from Brazos Santiago to the river mouth; on the river 
their patched, cranky engines lacked power when they ran and lost 
custom when they stalled. 

Richard King, owner-master-piJot of a single vessel, had some 
advantage over his competition. He operated without having to 
hire captain, pilot or clerk, and with his knowledge of boat engines 
be could bear a band to help his engineer. Cutting the payroll to a 
minimum by birmg only an engineer, a cook, and not more than a 
dozen Mexican stokers and deck hands. Captain King managed to 
run the Colonel Cross There was business enough, and to keep it 
mo\ing there was work enough, twenty-four hours a day. As the 
banks of the Rio Grande and the months of 1849 slid by and wild 
tidings came from California, Richard King realized the wheelhouse 
of the Colonel Cross was no bonanza. 

On the runs upriver he saw his friend Mifflin Kenedy at Roma. 
Kenedy was finding that time and money m the promotion of river 



real estate did not make a bonanza either. Roma was a slow thing, 
like the progress of the Colonel Cross with a boiler clogged. 

Kenedy's eyes had often looked west following the lines of pack 
mules and the dust of wagons fading in distance, into Mexico. 
Kenedy's ears had listened to the talk of traders come back to Roma 
on the river, back with big money. They hauled goods to the great 
fairs in Mexico's interior, Saltillo in September, Aguascalientes in 
October, Allende in November, San Juan de los Lagos in December. 
Merchants and peddlers came to the fairs as paying customers for 
the imported merchandise; they bought it and moved out retailing 
it to the remotest hinterlands.The thoughts of 31-year-old Cap¬ 
tain Mifflin Kenedy, former steamboat man, ranged westward where 
not the lightest-draft mudwalloper would float. 

He entered into a joint venture with Samuel A. Belden and Cap¬ 
tain James Walworth.*’ Belden had come into the Matamoros trade 
backed by the prominent New Orleans merchant, William Ailing, 
and had prospered to become a member of the firm of Stillman & 
Belden.“ He had connections. Walworth was an ex-skipper from 
New England who had come to the Rio Grande during the war and, 
like Kenedy, accumulated modest funds.** The three venturers put 
up their money and bought mules, wagons and merchandise—prob¬ 
ably to the profit of the firm of Stillman & Belden. Their objective 
was the famed fair of San Juan de los Lagos, six hundred harsh 
miles across Mexico. A good day’s travel for a wagon train over 
Mexican roads was ten miles. To arrive upon the date of the fair, 
which began at San Juan on December 5 and continued for eight 
days, the joint-venturers Belden, Walworth and Kenedy loaded up 
and left the Rio Grande no later than the first of October, 1849, 
probably much earlier. They never reached San Juan de los Lagos. 
The demand for their goods was so great in the war-shorn back 
country through which they traveled that in Zacatecas they sold out 



everything they had, including the wagons and mules, and dissolved 
the joint venture/* 

Sometime before the end of 1849, Mifflin Kenedy came back to 
the Rio Grande with new Zacatecas money in his sweaty saddlebags. 
He used it in a new venture, on his own. Buying another stock or 
goods m Matamotos, he loaded it all on mulcback and headed west 
again. He sold out in Monteney.’* 

In late January or in February of 1850,’° when he returned to 
Matamoros with the proceedsof his mule train, Mifflin Kenedy got 
word that Charles Stillman wanted to see him. 

Their interview carried portents. 

Stillman knew from the wartime performance of the big boat 
Comtte what kind of a rivetman Kenedy was; moreover, Sam Belden 
had reported Kenedy’s busmess sense in the joint venture to Zaca¬ 
tecas. Sitting at his desk, close fay his ledgers, Stillman opened his 
mind and his hand to the sober Quaker. He made Mifflin Kenedy a 
proposition. 

He told Kenedy there was something wrong with the manage¬ 
ment of the Stillman boats on the river. Far from expectation, the 
steamers were bringing in less than their cost of operation, and 
Charles Stillman wished to state that he was not in any business for 
the purpose of losing money. A remedy must be found. He did not 
know exactly what that remedy mighr be. It was out of his line: he 
was a merchmt, not a steamboater. Would Captain Kenedy, whose 
line It was, care to come m as a partner to put the Stillman boat 
venture into profitable operation?—Could he? 

Careful Mifflin Kenedy did not know. He did know the diffi¬ 
culties of operating the kind of boats Stillman had. Yet the offer 
carried blandishments to a steamboater with saddle galls, just ar¬ 
rived from dry Mexican hills. It was an offer to summon up an old 

musicinhismmd.arattlingwmch.admgmgbell, an engine thump- 


ing steady under the planks of a wheelhouse deck. It was no matter 
of music, however. It was arithmetic. It was his good friend King’s 
kind of horse sense river arithmetic. 

Kenedy’s mind worked with the possibilities. When he had con¬ 
sidered them, he spoke. 

He told Stillman that if anybody could make steamboats operate 
on the Rio Grande at a profit, it was a man named King. They would 
need him. If Stillman would bring King into the partnership—if 
King would come so would Kenedy. It would be a team.” 

Stillman could find no objection to the prospect of transforming 
a competitor into a partner. 

Kenedy went to find his friend on the river. 

When the partnership offer was outlined to him, Richard King’s 
reply was not without the emphasis of a long lean year on the Colonel 
Cross, The young captain said no. Hell not Not with those god¬ 
damned government smoke scows. He was trying to run one. One 
was enough. They were no goddamn good! 

Quaker Kenedy spoke quietly; it was opportunity. They would 
be working together. Just what was the matter with trying? 

Didn’t Kenedy remember the Corvette? Not built right to begin 
with! There were only seven steamers left on the river. ” And they 
were falling apart. The boats were no good for their job. 

Did Captain King have any ideas? One thing was clear, Mr. Still¬ 
man had the money— and the desire— to operate boats— 

Hell yes, Richard King had ideas. If Stillman actually wanted to 
operate, he’d sink the damned clinkers and start over. He’d get the 
right kind of boats built and then run them the right way— 

What way? 

Fourteen years of river lessons came moving Richard King’s 
tongue; the Rio Grande was a peculiar deal. What it needed was a 
different way to handle cargo. The old boats were too light for the 



outside sea run and too heavy for the inside river run. There ought 
to be two kinds of boats. One kind ought to be a big and stout brute 
side-wheeler built to carry real payloads from Brazos harbor to tlie 
nvermouthandonasfarupsttcamasptactical, maybe a dozen miles 
of easy water, to a place like White Ranch A decent terminal ought 
to be built there for handling and storing what the big boat carried. 
And from there cargo ought to be taken by the other kind of boat. 
A stout little upriver rascal built with hell's own kicking boilers and 
a bottom that could float in a light s\\ eat! What the Rio Grande 
wanted was system, a big boat for big loads direct from ships at 
Brazos to a transfer point on the river and a team of high-powered 
stem-wheeled mudskimmers to go on from there. There would be 
one clear aim and object in if sure profit, through the lowest pos¬ 
sible cargo handling cost.The s) stem would cut out most lightering 
and all but one ttansshippmg when the big outside boat unloaded 
at the downriver terminal. During high water, the big devil could 
pull as far as the wharf in Brownsville with no transshipping. If Mr. 
Stillman actually cared to get m teal business on the river, Richard 
King could design boats— both kinds He could run that big brute 
over the bar at the mouth himself, he could see it now! He could 
keep those loadings misled by God —with the right kind of boats. 

Thehorse sense rivet arithmetic, both mechanical andnegotiablc, 
notonlypersuaded Mifflin Kenedy, it convinced Charles Stillman.” 

A new firm, M Kenedy k Co , of Brownsville, Texas, organ¬ 
ized for business on Match i, 1850 “ The firm was composed of 
four partners holding equal shares, Charles Stillman, Mifflin Ken¬ 
edy , Richard King, and Stillmans steamboater James O'Donnell. It 
was organized for the purpose of putting into operation Richard 
King s plan, its efficiency was soon to transform and to monopolize 
completely all commercial transportation on the Rio Grande. 


Stillman furnished the money. O’Donnell was brought into the 
firm for reasons of loyalty and to act as Stillman’s agent in steam¬ 
boating matters. Kenedy and King were to furnish the drive to 
establish and maintain the enterprise. 

The new vessels were the first order of firm business. King 
straightway set to work on his diagrams and specifications. If he 
was not entirely easy with a pen, he was downright familiar with 
a steamboat; he knew what he was after, and he put it down. 

When everything—including the cautious use of funds—had 
been discussed and agreed among the partners, Kenedy put a sheaf 
of papers in a portmanteau and got aboard a ship at Brazos, bound 
for New Orleans and then Pittsburgh, to place an order for the 
building of two steamers. 

They were to be named Grampus and Comanche. 

The Grampus was to be a blocky, bluff-bowed, heavy-stanchioned 
500-ton side-wheeler, about 150 feet long, of exceptionally wide 
beam, equipped with power and ruggedness to butt hard seas and 
rock over the bar at the river mouth, drawing just three feet of 
water. Because of her short run, her fuel spaces were to be limited in 
favor of more deck for payload. She was expected to make the run 
from Brazos to a river landing in from three to four hours in most 
weathers.” The Comanche was to be an easy-handling stern-wheeler 
of 200 tons, a powerful light "mudder” with a draft of less than 
twenty-four inches loaded.’" 

Kenedy placed contracts for them at a Pittsburgh yard and super¬ 
vised the early part of their construction before he returned to the 
Rio Grande early in July. There is no record of what the Grampus 
and the Comanche cost, but they were made to special order, strongly 
built and expensive. The Grampus 11 , built in 1857, cost 831,559.95; 
and dtc Kanchcro, much like the Com<wio6e, in 1855 cost 827,538.18 "for 



delivery in Brownsville."" These prices suggest the evtcnc of M. 

Kenedy & Co.’s initial investment in steamers. 

When the company organized it evidently assumed ownership ot 
the Colonel Cross "Until the new craft arriv ed from Pittsburgh and 
the old boats could be disposed of, the firm operated with what it 
had. Captain Richard King spent the spring and part of the summer 
of 1850 on the worn and familiar decks of the Colonel Cross, im- 
patiently. 

His impatience for the arrival of two steamboats was blended 
with a disc^uietudc of a very dilFercnc kind. Captain King had met a 
young lady. 

On a day of that same fateful February” when Mifflin Kenedy 
had returned from Monterrey and Charles Stillman had studied dis¬ 
agreeable figures m a ledger, Richard King brought the Colonel Cross 
on a run uprn er coward Brownsville. 

The going was hard. High water had carved silt to new shapes of 
deeps and shallows along the crooking channel. The Colonel Cross 
was sluggish with her load. Her engine pounded and slipped, los¬ 
ing headway often in a tedious upstream fight against the suck and 
swirl of mud-thick brown water. It was not a trip to put a rivcrman 
in the best frame of mind. 

Near the end of his run. Captain King stood nursing his turns on 
the sweac-sheked grips of the wheel. When finally he ga\ c hard left 
rudder and swung straming against the drift of the last bend leading 
to the welcome sight of the Brownsville riverfront—a boat stood 
moored, blocking the slip where the Colonel Cross customarily un¬ 
loaded It was the old Whucvillcj and it was in the way. 

Captain King swore. He had to back engine to snake around, 
sweating his boat into where her hawsers could secure at the bollards 
^d a plank could go down. When it did, he came from the wheel- 
house letting rip, like a blare from the steam whistle over his head. 
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Kenedy was asked, casually enough, about the new 
there on the Whimlli It happened that the serious-minded Quaker 
had indeed the recent privilege of the clergyman’s acquaintance. He 
was the Reverend Hiram Chamberlain, just arrived fromTennessee, 
come to establish what would be the very first Protestant church on 
all the length of the Rio Grande." He was a Presbyterian, a very 
sober and godly man. Kenedy approved, and said so. 

About the—uh—Reverend Chamberlain’s family? Kenedy had 
met them*’ 

Kenedy saw die light. Hewasnota Iight-mindcd man, but when 
he found a situation to relish, he did. He told Richard King he had 
met the minister’s family. Asplendid wife, two little sons, an infant. 
Uh, there wasn’t a daughter? 

Ah, Kenedy said, of course! He had forgotten, A daughter. Her 
name was Miss Henrietta Marta Morse Chamberlain. She was sev¬ 
enteen. Kenedy’s eyes were enjoying themselves. 

Well, Did Kenedy suppose he could introduce a friend? 

Kenedy's eyes enjoyed diemselves even more. He would consider 
introducing Captain King to the young lady. That is, if Captain 
Kmg would on Wednesday evening attend the prayer meetmg and 
church social aboard the Whitcville ** 

In his whole life Captam King had not been to a prayer meetings 
Or a— church social. Wasn’t his friend making it pretty hard? 

His friend was enjoying himself. The prayer meeting and church 
social were the only way, Kenedy said. 

Richard King nerved himself up to it—but he met her before'" 
hand, on the Wednesday afternoon. As Kenedy and King walked 
together on a Brownsville street, she came toward them, Kenedy 
performed the introduction.^* Miss Chamberlain had bright browU 
ejes, and they recognized Richard Kmg. It may be they perceived 
a soul to save 



Richard King may have borne himself with a self-consciousness 
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Eve, Anna Adelia Griswold, who had blessed him with three sons, 
Hiram Jr., Milton, and Peter Bland.‘‘ 

The child Henrietta, healthy and strong, had lived m a home that 
moved often, following her father's various ministries, and since the 
age of three, the mother love her heart required had been supplied 
by stepmothers These circumstances of her childhood had nour¬ 
ished a self-reliance and a certain loneliness at the same time, though 
affection within the family circle had always been given her. When 
she was fourteen, her father had sent her away to school, and she 
had suffered homesickness. She had missed most of all the affec¬ 
tionate presence of her little half brother Hiram, when her feelings 
crept into the letters she wrote home, her father had answered by 
reminding her of her own pale star 

Miss Henrietta Chamberlain 

Female Institute 

Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Memphis Sommerville, Tcnn 

January 22,1847 

My Daughter 

We send you a few small presents Your mother sends you a fine handker¬ 
chief, which cost a dollar and I send you a little money We have 
received the letter with die little book for Hiram He pretended to read it, 
end « as much pleased that you sent it to him He professes to understand 
what you say about him, and becomes very much animated 

You say you dream about him This givcs me some uneasiness I fear y ou 
are getting nerv ous and unhappy m being away from home Tiiat w ill nev cr 
do It will injure your health, and your mind, and prevent you from making 
suitable improvement in your studies You must determine to get aboie it. 
Tlimk of w hut I vv rite to y ou and it w ill help y ou to rise superior to all such 
depressing thoughts It is your rdigieiis duty We were not made to bcper/eeih/ 
happy here Wc must wait till vi e get to heaven for that If we desired noth- 
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mg but what was right, and had all we desired, Earth is not the place to enj(^ 
perfect bliss. God has reserved that for a better world. We are hre to glorify 

hlint* ^ L i. 

This we cannot do unless we deny ourselves, and like our Savior, bear the 
Cross We can never do any good without tnakmg some sacrifice for it. Your 
father had to leave home, and dear friends to get his edusaiion Our olBcets and 
soldiers have to do the same, to fight the battles of their country. Your 
grandfather left sweet homeio enter the Revolutionary Army. He slept on cold 
frozen ground, and exposed his life where the bullets whistled, and the 
sword of our fierce enemy gleamed on the field of death. He, and others like 
iim did all this to secure the blessings which you now every day enjoy. And 
can’t you show some of his spirit, and resolution'’ Can’t you be a soldier 
for a few months’ Have you not some of his blood circling in your veins’ 
Try now, and put on a noble resolution, and show that you have. Make 
e\ erythmg yield to a sense of duty Who knows what good you may do in 
the world yet And you may perhaps benefit your brother hereafter more by 
staying away from rum chan you could by being with him. 

I expect to come and see you about the time our Presbytery meets m 
Salem in April I know you will try to be contented and learn And I don’t 
blame )Ou for loving your brother & home It is perfectly natural that you 
should I am only advising you to that which is best. 

So the Lord be with you and bless you, my dear child. 

Your Affectionate Father, 

H Chamberlain 

You should puciirv to my name, and not Mr They don’t know, who is meancj® 
Henrietta Chamberlain, appears, from her father's further cor¬ 
respondence, to have put on the noble resolution. When she had 
conquered her loneliness, Hiram Chamberlam had further advice: 

It will greatly assist you in all your duties to live a life of prayer, and to 
sanaify every thing with prayer that you attempt to do, or that you are per¬ 
mitted to enjoy . ‘ * 

Attcnd^ing Ae classes at Holly Springs for nvo years, she had de- 
\oted herself not only to the standard curriculum but to a study of 
music, to the writing of verse properly sentimental and religious. 
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Captam Kmg arranged hisbusmess so that 
BrowLville, especially upon Wednesday evenings. He ^ 

way difficult. As those sermons invariably pointed out, nothing 
eold was ever easy. Meanwhile, the Colo,id Cross went slogging again 
In the heat along the brush-bordered twists of a lonesome river. 

The town of Brownsville was a busy noise in the surnmer quiet. 

It hammered and sawed, strident above the plash of the brown Rio 
Grande. The new county seat of newly organized Cameron County, 
Texas,” watcW a two-story Market House with open arches and 
a high cupola arise upon its crowded public square. Shop fronts and 
warehouses sprang up. Freshly painted galleries shaded sidewalks 
from the heat of the day. Streets lengthened out, knocking thickets 
flat, raising up new lanes of houses, farther and farther back from 
the river. A German sea captam, Henry Miller, took over the 
inn named Cameron House and transformed it to the hospitable 
Miller’s Hotel, a haven for border travelers.” Affluent Charles 
Stillman” and his merchant partner Belden built themselves brick 
residences, the first of those show places giving rise to the town s 
epithet for the rich and uppity, "the brick house crowd." 

A quality of the Spanish tongue, and the venerable and unhurried 
life that tongue portrayed, softened the crude corners and seams of 
Brownsville. Painted walls and iron grilles lent a gentle touch of 
New Orleans to the bordertown streets. The power of the sun and 
the sea salt of the air worked mellowing at all rawness. Flowering 
vines grew quickly, gracing the new walls, palmetto fronds made 
exotic tropical shapes against the sky, leafy shade gave new gardens 
deeps of cool. A spice of life from many lands, a certain flair of 
lively-gathered rascals and hon vivants and ways civilized and uncivi¬ 
lized, from many nations, brought a tone to the air. Along the 
streets of Brownsville m the late afternoon came a fragrance com- 
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Miller had his doubts about the companion, but the peremp¬ 
tory self-assurance of the young doctor overbore them. So Miller 
grinned, and pointed. 

"VV Captain Richard King, the husky gentleman over there, wished 
7° to invite the two travelers to have a drink. 

Captain King, did Miller say’ Indeed yes. Doctor Combe would 
be delighted. 

There was no chance for an introduction. King had leveled his 
gaze on the young stranger as he approached. 

“Walt a minute," King said. A wry pull came ro the smile in the 
corners of his mouth. "People who come to Texas these days are 
preachers or fugitnes from justice or sons of bitches. Which one 
of those fits you’" 

The young man’s eyes took the challenge. 

"Captain King, I am Doctor Combe. Back m Owensboro, Ken¬ 
tucky, sir, I was the treasurer of the Methodist Church. I raised the 
money to build a new church house. Well—that church was never 
built—and here I am in Texas' Now, Captain King, which category 
do you come under’ ’ 

Richard King's jaw thrust out ashcgrinned, “You’ll do for Texas, 
Doctor' You and your friend—sit down'”'* 
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the Comanch's work and confidently sold or junked the obsolete re¬ 
mainder/ Members of the firm sec about the business of putting 
into effect Richard King^s plan of operation for the Grampus- 
Comanche team. 

72 . Captain Kmg spent most of his time ashore arranging new facili¬ 

ties for the Crampits at Brazos Santiago and watching construction 
of a terminal at White Ranch. While this work went on. Captain 
Kenedy superintended boat operation and maintenance, and him¬ 
self skippered the Grampus * Captain O’Donnell worked at the firms 
office m the Stillman Building on the riverfront at Brownsville, and 
possibly filled m as temporary master of the Comanche or an older 
boat upriver. Charles Stillman cook on the vital cask of providing 
and disbursing the money to sec up the new operation. 

In his work ashore Captain King drove hard, showing his knack 
for cutting costs and saving time. At Brazos Santiago, M. Kenedy 
& Co. put up a sturdy warehouse at dockside, repaired and con¬ 
verted several cheaply acquired government shacks for use, and 
equipped a lightering system to function in the harbor with no waste 
motion. Ac White Ranch, ten miles upru er from the Rio Grande's 
mouth, the firm erected riverside storage and service structures and 
built a landing, bringing business and the shouts of roustabouts to 
a lonely marshland. 

When shore installations were ready. Captains King and Kenedy 
moved to more permanent positions m their plan. King settled 
down to command of the Crampus and management of the Brazos 
Santiago-White Ranch sector, he became the "outside” man. Ken¬ 
edy moved to the Comanche as her master, superv ised her auxiliaries, 
and took charge m the upriver sector of company business: he 
worked the"mside.”^0'Donnell stayed at the Brownsville office, 
and Stillman, using his multifarious connections, roped customers. 
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In 1852 O’Donnell withdrew from active participation in com¬ 
pany business, but not from its benefits; the firm continued to pay 
him, then his heirs, a full one-fourth share of dividends for at least 
three years following. A notation among the Charles Stillman Pa- 
pers now at Harvard’states that in the year 1 855 M, Kenedy & Co. 
paid an equal dividend to Kenedy, King, Stillman and the Estate 
of James O’Donnell.*’ It was not until after the death of O’Donnell 
and the above notation dated April 4, 1855, that O’Donnell s in¬ 
terest was bought back into the survivmg partnership. 

Only once was the transportation monopoly held by M. Kenedy 
& Co. threatened. During the fall of 1855, John Young and Jose San 
Roman brought the szc^metsSwan and GuaJalupi to the Rio Grande, 
hoping 10 skim some of the profit of the trade from Grampus and 
Comanche This competition proved worrisome enough to cause M. 
Kenedy & Co. to buy ic out. In May, 1857, Kenedy, Kmg and Still¬ 
man paid Young and San Roman a total of S2o,ooo for the Swan 
and Cuaialupej half the sum m promissory notes, the other half con¬ 
sisting of title to one undivided one-eighth interest in all properties 
and business of M. Kenedy & Co. The ownership participation on 
the part of Young and San Roman was brief, and their one-eightK 
interest m the firm returned by purchase to the hands of the original 
partners, A deposition dealing with a legal claim concerning the 
year 1858 names only "Mifflin Kenedy, Richard King and Charles 
SrjJJman, prmefs under the hrm nstnc oFM. Kenedy & Co. 

Captains King and Kenedy were to be associated in the Rio 
Grande steamboat business until 1874* ^^i^en Charles Stillman 
withdrew from the firm after the Civil War, the company reorgan-- 
ized and took a new name. King, Kenedy & Co. During twenty- 
four years of continuous business the two companies built, bought 
and operated a total of about twenty-six boats. After the two origi- 
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profit, M. Kenedy & Co. made about $40,000 during that year. And 
if the capital of the company was S8o,ooo— calculated from the 
$10,000 value of the one-eighth mtetest as shown m the Young and 
San Roman transaaion—it appears that M. Kenedy & Co. paid 
7 ^ something like a dividend of more than 50 per cent m one year of 

1857, a dividend which was, if not wildly spectacular, at lease a very 
substantial return’ 

Another entry m the Stillman Papers shows something about the 
costs and profits involved, durmg the 1850's, in the operation of a 
single steamboat. Between April 16 and December 31 of the year 
1855, the newly arrived little Ranchero brought receipts amounting 
to $35,699.49, some $30,000 from freights and the remamder from 
passenger fares. Operational expenses for this period, including 
wages, wood, stores, ec cetera, but excludmg allowance for capital 
outlay or depreciation, were $16,877.67. The profit shown for the 
twenty-one trips the Ranchero made m the eight and a half months 
was $18,821.82." 

Early m the 1850's M. Kenedy & Co. moved its Brownsville 
headquarters from the Stillman Building to its own newly built 
brick warehouse and office on the riverfront. Stillman’s role m the 
firm became increasingly that of a silent partner mainly engaged 
m receiving the returns due from his mvescmenc. Captains Kenedy 
and King ran the business and determmed its policy. In mutual co¬ 
operation Stillman left Kenedy and King to steamboating and they 
left Stillman to his other enterprises, which were many. As the 
firm s busmess expanded, partners Kenedy and King found it neces¬ 
sary CO devote more of their time to management and less to naviga¬ 
tion. They hired skippers to run their boats Kenedy permanently 
relinquished command of the Comanche to attend the business from 
ashore, md with growing frequency King was absent from a wheel- 
ouse. The May 8, 1S32, issue of the American Flag gives the name 



Brown as the master of the Grampus By that time she was the only 
steamer meeting the schooners in from the sea at Brazos Santiago. 

Kenedy and King both engaged in joint ventures outside the 
firm’s prime business of hauling goods. When a profit was indicated 
and the opportunity offered, they bought caries of wool, hides, 
bones, tallow or an occasional herd of livestock from the Camargo 
area to haul and sell downriver. These ventures were usually pur¬ 
sued separately, often with outside partners, and had nothing to do 
with the firm except that use of company steamers made such ven¬ 
tures advantageous. The profits from such deals were private profits. 
In makmg them, both Kenedy and King were careful not to com¬ 
pete with the mercantile arrangements of their partner Stillman, or 
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at White Ranch caused the decay and abandonment of the old shan¬ 
tytown at Boca del Rio. Roma began to grow. Rio Grande City 
became a lively place, augmented by the founding of a new Army 
post, Ringgold Barracks, at the edge of town. Assured by the pres¬ 
ence of the military to offer some protection against Indian raids 
and brigandage, and by the regular operation of M Kenedy & Co. 
steamers to bring supplies and provide a dependable channel to 
markets, new settlers took up land to begin farming and stock rais- 
in^alnn^rbftTexa.‘i.hank-aCtbjtii«.v.<yi, ftoirrv’iyi to 

be a little less empty. 

Richard King studied the change. Signing his receipts with a 
gaunt and roughly formed R.King, he prospered. 

Prosperity neither shut his eyes, nor swelled his head, nor sof¬ 
tened his fists Behind the roughness and the drive there was an 
equitable mind and a natural courtesy. An ability to inspire con- 
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brown-faced peons rousting the heavy loads and feeding the fire¬ 
boxes on his boats to the high-blooded gallants riding siiver-scudded 
saddles and Barb horses from Randado, he liked them. They evi¬ 
dently liked him. He was impressive even when he amused them— 
an amusement they politely did not show— by his awkward Span¬ 
ish. The captain's tongue was one of those that did not shape easily 
to the demands of another language. He accjuired fluency but his 
accent was barbarous. The effort he made in bringing Spanish from 
his lips was marked by a sound like a shifting of linguistic gears, 
for he commenced most of his Spanish salutations with a pidgin 
preface peculiar to himself, “Alai, ven pacd—**^* 

Conducting a business along the living artery of the border, trav¬ 
eling Its length, knowing the people who lived in it and meeting 
most of those who moved through it, Richard King was in a salient 
position to hear news. He and his partners usually knew what was 
going on.It wasa necessary part of their business operarion,commer- 
cially profitable. Although a war-surplus cannon stood mounted 
on the deck of each M. Kenedy & Co. steamboat, a factor of greater 
importance to preparedness and safe passage along the lonesome and 
lawless river was the information the firm had constantly at hand. 
It came from a kind of voluntary intelligence service formed from 
trusted friends, not only from all kinds of fellow citizens on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande, but from many Mexicans, town 
dwellers, rancheros, and deck hands, who knew all the plazas, all 
the country roads, all the talk, from Bagdad to Mier 

The trade served by M. Kenedy & Co. was highly sensitive to the 
internal condition of Mexico: the struggling RepiihUca had been ex¬ 
hausted by her war with the United States. Though she mounted no 
imjor revolutionary upheaval in the years immediately following 
the war, she suffered a chronic state of governmental perfidy and a 
mismanagement that brought her economy to the edge of chaos. 
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countrysides and went unpunished Political generals ‘ ‘pronounced” 
and led their factions into seamy uprisings against constituted 
government. 

One of these miniature revolutions took place on the lower Rio 
Grande. Its aims touched at the fortune and future of M. Kenedy & 
Co., and the partners of that firm, amongst many others, supported 
the rebellion. 

In September of 1851 General Jose Ivlaria Jesus Carvajal sum¬ 
moned the Liberal Party he had brought to life in the State of 
Tamaulipas and, m convention at Hacienda de la Loba, issued a 
manifesto which came to be widely published as the Plan di la ]j>ha 
It vns a flowery call to arms, for a redress of government wrongs 
against the citizens of northcastem Mexico. 

Not all the Plan met the eye. There are grounds for believing that 
an arrangement existed between General Carvajal and two other 
generals with large interests in Tamaulipas: the President of Mexico 
himself, Mariano Arista, and the General-in-Chief of all mihtia m 
northern Mexico, Antonio Canales Whatever the arrangement was, 
in Its mam outlines it appears to have been a plot to make north¬ 
eastern Mexico a separate and independent state called La Repubhca 
dc la Sierra Madre, to be offered, m the proper course of time, for an¬ 
nexation to the United States.'^ Meanwhile, the three generals were 
to organize a government friendly to American interests, abolishing 
all customhouses and establishing within the boundaries of the new 
state a free trade zone This mercantile millennium on the border 
could hardly be unprofitable for Generals Carvajal, Arista and Ca¬ 
nales. And It could hardly fail to engage the support of Texans, 
Yankee expansionists, and all merchants and firms involved m the 
Rio Grande trade. It was from these interested parties that General 
Carvajal, as front man for the scheme, expected to receive the neces¬ 
sary aid and abetment for revolution. 
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nales, only militia garrisoned the border. Carvajal mobilized his 
Mexican followers on the Texas side of the river near Rio Grande 
City, and prepared for an auspicious re-entry into Mexico. By agree¬ 
ment, the opposing militia stationed at Camargo was to surrender 
after a show of battle, and Carvajal’s coup was to move on in tri¬ 
umph after triumph. 

To summon up the generosity of his friends north of the Rio 
Grande, for the purpose of acquiring money, arms and supplies to 
pursue his campaign, Carvajal privately divulged certain plans and 
made certain promises. He is said to have been a Mason and to have 
used the Lodge for the communication of his plans and promises. 
There was an enthusiastic response. Interested parties in Brownsville 
andMatamoros, includingM.Kenedy Co., supplied some money 
and materiel, together with great quantities of good wishes.Then 
more than a hundred non-Mexican volunteers came into Carvajafs 
camp, armed, ready, and coo loud. To alerted citizens of Tamauli- 
pas, the noble crusade of the Plan de la Lola looked exactly like a 
pro-American filibuster. 

In the combat that ensued when the crusade crossed the Rio 
Grande, the foreign volunteers were Carvajal’s right arm—indeed, 
they proved to be the only arm he had, for his Mexican rebels 
had a tendency to wither away under fire. The freebooters who 
fought Carvajal s battles under the command of Texas Ranger Cap- 
rain John S. Rip Ford acquitted themselves splendidly in the 
field, but their presence ruined the Plan. The Mexicans, hating the 
intruders, resisted too seriously and coo much, beginning at Camar¬ 
go. The bloodshed caused by Carvajal’s non-Mexican colleagues 
angered both President Arista and General Canales. They withdrew 
their co-operation. Carvajal found himself standing alone with his 
plans ^d promises, supported by the merchants of the border trade 
and a hot handful of fighting Texans. 
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city's name, which survives to this cky and must be written in all 
legal documents; "The Heroic City of Matamoros.” 

When Rip Ford was well enough to travel on an M. Kenedy & 
Co. steamer to rejoin his chief at Reynosa, he asked Carvajal why 
he had withdrawn from the siege. Carvajal replied that he did not 
wish to bear arms against his old comrade Canales, General Canales 
had also sent word of the unseemliness he would feel m having to 
fight his old friend Carvajal.*' 

There was another factor in Carvajal's lack of success. General 
Avalos had already published a sudden decree abolishing all tariffs 
in his Matamoros district. It had caused a stampede of mercantile 
interests, switching their money and their influence. 

While Charles Stillman and most of his merchant cohorts went 
over to Avalos to make hay while there was sunshine, a number of 
men connected with the Rio Grande trade, among them Richard 
King and Mifflin Kenedy, did not. King and Kenedy not only dis¬ 
trusted Avalos and the duration of his decree, they demonstrated a 
conduct which was consistent throughout their lives on the frontier: 
they were loyal to their friends, right or wrong, up or down. They 
stayed with Jose Marla Jesus Shortly after the siege of Matamoros, 
Kenedy went up to Reynosa with an offer to Carvajal recounted by 
Rip Ford. 

General Carvajal stated to the writer the substance of a proposition made to 
himbyCapt M KenedyofthefirmofKingandKenedy,[M Kenedy&Co 
at this time] to otgamze a provisional government place himself [Carvajal] 
at the head of it, and become thereby commander-in chief of the army, but 
to confer the control of the army in its active operations upon another 

It IS obvious that Kenedy was ashing Carvajal to make Rip Ford the 
commander of all troops in the field 

The acceptance of the proposition was to be attended by an advance of sup¬ 
plies of ordnance and other war marcrials The General declined " 
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ac Roma, and the background for his wooing had differed vividly 
from his partner Kings efforts at romance in the atmosphere of New 
England Presbyterianism. The quiet-spoken Quaker had fallen in 
love to the tmkle of guitars on the far side of the river, and paid 
court to the dark-eyed daughter of a landholding family at Mier, 
Petra Vela de Vidal, 26-year-oId widow of a colonel in the Mexican 
army, and the mother of five. "A noubly handsome woman, of tall 
and commanding figure,”^* she was wed to Mifflin Kenedy on the 
sixteenth of April in ceremonies performed both by the civil au¬ 
thority and the church,^’* the bridegroom accepting the faith of his 
Catholic bride. Though no record exists, it is probable that Richard 
King was his friend’s best man at the altar. 

As Mifflm Kenedy settled to happy domesticity in a Brownsville 
house with an attractive bride and a ready-made family of small 
children, his sceamboating partner decided to take a trip. 

A ruddy-faced and famous gentleman of fortune named Henry 
Lawrence Kinney had asked him to come up to Corpus Chnsci in 
the month of May, to enjoy an event unprecedented in Texas, a great 
State Fair As the intrepid pioneer and swashbuckling founder of 
Corpus Christi, as the ardent organizer of the Lone Star Fair, as the 
busiest promoter and most complicated entrepreneur the Gulf Coast 
had ever seen, Kinney was not only interesting, he was eloquent. Ad- 
lertiscments for his Fair had gone as far as England and Germany 
Men of eminence would attend. The exhibitions and entertain- 
rnencs would be stupendous Corpus Christi and its environs were 
bursting, Kinney said, with business opportunities for men of vi¬ 
sion. And, he added confidentially, a large gathering of able and 
influential men would take decisive steps to refurbish the revolu¬ 
tionary fortunes of their mutual friend General Carvajal_who 

would appear as a featured specchmaker at the Fair. It is doubtful if 
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beyond his journey to and from the Fair at Corpus Christi, on the 
morning late in April of 1852 when he put his unaccustomed foot 
to stirrup and became a steamboacer on horseback. He had no way 
of knowing, when he rode out upon the Wild Horse Desert where 
the gray mesqmte thorns stood newly clothed in vivid green, that 
the many faces who go weaving at the pattern of a man’s life were 
about to introduce a new design. 
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horses had plunged at the flowing stream of the Arroyo Colorado, 
the water they found there rasped their throats with salt. ‘ It required 
a man familiar both with the country and the season to locate the 
seeps and sweet-water bogs where thirst could be slaked. 

In the dry spring of 18 5 2 when Captain King rode north, it is cer¬ 
tain that he rode with men who knew the way and the water, and it is 
certain that he rode in a company large enough to stand against way¬ 
laying bands of Indians and brigands in what the Mexicans were 
calling El Ttcsurto ie losMiurtos, the Desert of theDead.'It seems no 
less certain that he rode with friends, but there is no record of who 
they were. One of them making the same Journey at about the same 
time was Jose Marla Jesiis Carvajal. As an interested partisan. Captain 
King may have ridden to Corpus Christi m the general’s cavalcade 
Winding through palmetto thickets and snaggy chaparral around 
the edges of boggy rcsacM away from the river, the road led within a 
mile of the battlefield of Palo Alto, then over lowlands of dry grass 
and thorned basques for twenty miles to the sandbanks of the brack¬ 
ish Arroyo Colorado. Twelve miles beyond stood a camping place 
at the crumbled huts of a deserted rancho named El Sau^ 

The hooves of riders' horses printed tracks north by northwest, 
mile by mile. A brooding loneliness of the land, like the hazed blue 
of the flat sky, hung in silence over the world’s flat floor. Long gray- 
green lines of live oak wavered in the shimmer of heat at the prairies’ 
edges where grassless sides of mounded dunes stood pale in the sun, 
blown bare by winds from the sea. Riders in motion brought life 
into the unmoving stillness, antelope and deer jumped away bound- 
mg through brittle grass, turkey flocks and quail coveys whirred 
from gray thickets. On the prairie rims the winds lifted pennons of 
tan dust from herds of mustang horses running wild and free as 
game, their long manes and tails streaming 

A hundred twenty-four hard miles north of the Rio Grande the 
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trade himself. He allowed others to s^re it_for a price. General 
Arista’s protection was a very desirable advanrage: wise smugg 
learned tLt to achieve such advantage they must first make arrang - 

ments with the general’s enterprising friend. 

His friend was selling to all sides. Operating under the auspices ot 
a Mexican commander, he was at the same time upon cooperative 
terms with authorities of theRepublicofTexas. It made what would 
be called m the Spanish tongue which Kinney spoke so weU, a 
delightful Wii—and it occasionally made difficulties. A spiteful ras¬ 
cal by the name of Quin, for instance, mformed influential Texms 
that Kinney was not only trafficking with Arista, which he was, but 
that He was working hand m glove with Mexicans as a traitor to 
Texas, which he wasn't. The accusation caused Kinney’s arrest and 
detention—until suitable explanations had been made.* The still 
spiteful Quin then proceeded to Arista, to inform the general that 
Kinney had betrayed the general's confidence, which he hadn't, and 
was working deceitfully against the interests of Mexico, which he 
was. Arista withdrew his proteaion—until suitable explanations 
had been made 


Kinney was as convincing as he was complicated. 

He was also the only Texan who owned and lived upon lands 
south of the Nueces; as such, he was made a delegate to the Republic 
of Texas Convention assembled to ratify annexation and to write a 
state constitution. Kinney’s eloc^uence among lawmakers was as con¬ 
vincing as his rifle among Cronks: the Rio Grande, not the Nueces, 
was in truth the border of Texas. Henry Lawrence Kinney was living 
proof of It. The proof penetrated to the ear of President Polk in far¬ 
away Washington, and the biggest army since the War of 1812 came 
smack upon the beach of Corpus Christi Bay, right into the doors of 
Kinney’s trading post' He found himself not merely supplying the 
quartermaster, he became the quartermaster. In a few months the 
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Colonel Kinney’s hopes were sanguine 
were high, hue his money was running 
marked the full tide, and the beginnmg 

Henry Lawrence Kinney. t, p r 

There were such rare and merry entertainments on the hair 
grounds as circus and theatrical performances, contests m riding and 
tailing wild bulls and m feats of horsemanship, fireworks, cock¬ 
fights, bullfights, and "lectures on philosophy and literature." At a 
livestock show and an exhibit of the agricultural, mechanical and 
fine arts, there were prizes distributed in the shape of silver goblets, 
bowls and pitchers valued at a total of $3,000. It so happened tl^C 
Kinney himself won three of the prizes. Even his wife was awarded 
one. An exhibitor by the name of Gail Borden, ]r., also received ac¬ 
claim, for a specimen of meat biscuit. "The circus cent was nightly 
filled with ‘elegantly dressed American and Mexican ladies, officers 
of the army, fashionable gentlemen in white kids, frontiermen with 
their fine shooters in their belts, and the handle of a Bowie knife 
peeping from their bosoms, friendly Comanche and Lipan Indians, 
Mexican rancheros, and a fair sprinkling of darkies’."* 

Visitors presumably found an abundance of liquid refreshment 
to supplement the expensively barreled drinking water, and there 
was an abundance of oratory to make throats dry. A large audience 
heard Dr. Ashbcl Smith introduce Jose Marla Jesus Carvajal mring- 
ing apostrophe, and then listened to the general’s prepared address, 
a speech of "great force and beauty." \^en it was done, General 
Hugh McLeod, "responding to the call" of the audience, arose to 
make a spirited reply expressing the hope that "the eloquent and 
forcible address of the distinguished stranger might receive that con¬ 
sideration It so justly merited.’** Yet the words produced no action. 
Neither money nor \olunceers necessary to warm over the Carvajal 
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sociationbeforeKmgs return to the RioGrande,aranchmgparmer- 

ship evolved. Lewis probably proposed the original arrangemen 
In the boom atmosphere of a frontier it was almost 
for a man to consider the rewards of investment in land. The km 
of land King chose for an investment was a new departure among 
the Anglo-Saxon settlers on the Texas border. How he arrived at 
his choice, how much his friend Lewishad to do with it, is unknown. 
King turned m an unprecedented direction for his lesson 
kind of land to buy. He looked across the Rio Grande, not the Mis¬ 
sissippi. He concerned himself with no standard pioneer vision o 
future plowed fields or city streets to come. He saw pastures. He 
put money on land that would raise no crop but the grass that stood 
right before his eyes. Mexico had developed a way of harvesting 
that grass. He proposed to import that system, improve it, make it 
pay. Lookmgbeyond the river, he saw a ranch. "Land and livestock 
have a way of increasing m value," he would say to Kenedy later. 
"Cattle and horses, sheep and goats, will reproduce themselves into 
value. But boats—they have a way of wrecking, decaying, falling 
apart, decreasing in value and increasing in cost of operation. 

He had ridden to Corpus Christi with the seed of such an idea 
ready to sprout. The waiting prairies provided the seed with a gen¬ 
erous soil 

Heknew some of the Rio Grande families who by old grants from 
the Spanish Crown or later grants from the Mexican government 
owned the immense tracts he rode over * He knew how little these 
families thought of their abandoned holdings under a foreign flag» 
^ m a region so scourged by decades of rapine and blood¬ 

shed that they called it the Desert of the Dead. No one had tried to 
buy land in the heart of that desert for seventeen harsh years: he 
knew how little owners would ask for property they were afraid to 

*See Appcndulfoi a bnef history o£ caily Spanish and Mexican land ^ants and a map of the area. 



live upon. And he knew the cities they could offer for sale had been 
upheld: an act of the Texas Legislature in February had confirmed 
the ownership of original Spanish and Mexican land grants to right¬ 
ful heirs and succeeding purchasers. 

The titles were unclouded by the law; the vast acreage ought to 
be about as cheap as land could be, and the grass grew upon it.There 
was one difficulty. No establishment on that land was feasible with¬ 
out a body of armed fighting men to defend it from Indians, hide 
peelers, mustangers and assorted roaming cutthroats. 

It was Ranger Legs Lewis who provided the answer to the diffi¬ 
culty. He got himself appointed captain of the company of Texas 
Mounted Volunteers mustered to patrol and protect the region of 
Corpus Chrisci, and led the company in a discharge of such duty 
from September i, 1852, to March ij, 1853.''' 

During those months, King with Lewis put together a cow camp 
composed of a primitive shelter and corral, some cattle and horses, 
and a few herdsmen to tend them at the most promising spot be¬ 
tween Brownsville and Corpus Christi. They found that spot on a 
green and pleasant rise of ground by the strong seep springs that fed 
into Santa Gertrudis Creek. 

The camp began as a side speculation on a very modest scale, a 
working agreement between a steamboat captain who knew a good 
deal more about cutwaters than he did about cows, and a ranger 
captain who had a print shop, along with a real estate and a mer¬ 
cantile deal, at Corpus Christi.” 

The agreement evidently started with a plan for partnership like 
this; Lewis as a commander of rangers could reasonably guarantee 
some protection for a cow camp, and as a man who had handled 
livestock he could reasonably undertake the building up of a herd: 
he would be botlr armed guard and overseer for the work; absentee 


King would continue with his business on the Rio Grande and 
from It furnish funds necessary for the development of the venture. 

In operation the plan soon changed. Though Lewis did protect 
the camp with rangers during the first few months, and though he 
did prove lively in the enterprise, King pros ed to be no absentee 
silent partner. Instead, he was absent mote and more from the riv er, 
devoting himself to the nascent rancho. Its problems luted him. Its 
tough life pleased him. He took hold of it shortly after its inception. 
The cow camp found itself managed by the signature R. King and 
the big-shouldered man who wrote it. 
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At the time the camp came into being, the partners appear to 
have been in concurrent negotiations for at least two and probably 
three separate tracts fronting on the water of the Santa Gertrudis. 
Legal processes involved in the purchase and transfer of title to 
Spanish or Mexican land grants required time; the camp was in 
operation for several months before any purchase was consum¬ 
mated. 

The first parcel of land to come under the ownership of Richard 
King, the tract that became the nucleus around which the future 
holdings of the King Ranch developed, was an irregularly shaped 
piece of wilderness measuring three and one half square Spanish 
leagues and called the Rincon de Santa Certrudis grant. The town of 
Kingsville now stands within its boundaries. 

Situated about forty-five miles southwest from Corpus Christi, 
in the forks formed by the Santa Gertrudis and the San Fernando 
Creeks near where they join and flow into an inlet of the Laguna 
Madre, the Rincon de Santa Gertrudis had been originally granted 
by the State of Tamaulipas to one Juan Mendiola of Camargo. A 
glimpse of the sorrowful history of the whole region was contained 
within the legal jargon of the abstract of title: 

. . . that the said tract had been surveyed... by Antonio Canales [This was 
the later Commander-in-Chief of Militia and “old comrade" of Carvajal 
who was also a surveyor. ] the Surveyor General of the State of Tamaulipas, 
onDecember 21,1832; that the said tract was granted to said Juan Mendiola 
in the year 1834 by the government of the said State of Tamaulipas and that 
all sums due from tlie said Mendiola had been duly paid at the time; that the 
title for said tract. .. was in all respects in good faith and was also perfect, 
with the c,xception of the formal placing of said Mendiola in possession of 
same by the proper authorities, which had been prevented by the disturb¬ 
ances of the time; that the said Mendiola had actually taken possession of 
said tract at the time of said survey in the year <832, and had retained posses- 



Sion of same, having thereon a house and pens and cattle and horse stock, 
until the year 1836, when he died, and the tract was shortly after abandon 
because of the incursion of the Texas Revolutionists 
Less than a score of years later nothing but the lonely land itself, 
with the grass and the water, was left. 

Dealing for the property without his partner Lewis, King located 
the heirs the widow of Mendiola, his three sons and their wives, 
and the widow’s daughter by a second marriage. None of them re¬ 
motely considered a return to the forsaken property. 

At Rio Grande City, County of Starr, State of Texas, on the 
twenty-fifth day of July, 1853, “being all the existing heirs to the said 
tract of Santa Gertrudis,originally granted as aforesaid to Juan Men- 
diola, deceased,” they set their hands and seals to a warranty deed 
conveying the beginnings of the King Ranch to Richard King for 
“three hundred dollars, the receipt of which is hereby acknowl¬ 
edged ” The sum came as a windfall to the Mendiolas for a holding 
considered useless And with that sum Richard King bought title to 
about 15,500 acres of land at a little less than two cents an acre. 

To acquire it was easier than to ranch it, as the Mendiolas had 
learned 


The deed was not filed at Corpus Christi until November 14, 
1853 “ Meanwhile, King sold Lewis an undivided half-interest in 
the tract— for Sa.ooo' Such hard dealing with a partner could not 
have been as hard as it appears There is every likelihood that Lewis 
knew exactly how much King paid the Mendiolas, the $2,000 was 
doubtless involved with side trading in which both the partners 
were engaged ” Nueces County records show that Lewis bought at 
least two parcels of land nearby, the Manuel Barrera tract of five 
leagues, the Juan V illareal Rancho of two leagues, and sold King at 
least one undivided half-interest for $1,000 Both buying from grant 
owners, they both traded in cash sums to balance their holdings In 



two years their undivided partnership interests grew into a compli¬ 
cated set of ramifications. The deed conveying to Lewis an undi¬ 
vided half-interest in the Rincon de Santa Gertrudis was filed at 
Corpus Christi upon the same day, November 14, as the deed from 
the Mendiolas.'* 

King’s interest in the ownership of land, perhaps even its poign¬ 
ancy for a man who had been a landless runaway apprentice—or 
perhaps only hurry and efficiency— is demonstrated by the way he 
used his time a week later in that same November. He was one of 
the five chain carriers for the surveyor Felix A. Blucher, who came 
out from the county seat to make an accurate resurvey of the Rin¬ 
con de Santa Gertrudis. ” 

Early in 1854, King and Lewis negotiated together for the joint 
purchase of a much larger property. Due west of the Rincon and 
touching its boundary at one point was a rectangular tract of flat 
grassland four leagues long and three leagues wide, known as “the 
SantaGertrudisgrant,” “theBigSantaGertrudis,'’or"thedelaGarza 
Santa Gertrudis," after the family name of the original grantees.The 
creek flowed its whole length for more than twelve miles; several 
other stream beds on it ran water during seasons of rain. It was alto¬ 
gether one of the best pieces of ground for ranching in the region. 

The rich and powerful de la Garzas of Camargo had understood 
its advantages as a sice almost half a century before King and Lewis 
saw it; the Spanish Crown had made a grant of the twelve square 
leagues to Don Jose Lorenzo de la Garza, and his two sons Jose 
Domingo and Jose Julidn. It had been surveyed to them by the Sur¬ 
veyor General Don Antonio Margil Cano in 1806. and after tide 
had been issued from distant San Luis Potosi, at length on January 
25, 1808, the “Spanish government caused the said parties severally 
to be put in possession of the said tract of land.’ ’* 

♦ See AppenJix II for a hieral tranjlaiion of the Sanu Gcnnidts de U Garza lamJ grant. 



To puc a grantee into formal possession of hitherto ownerless 
land and forge the first link in a chain of cadastral title, Spanish law, 
and Mexican law later, required a picturesque ceremony. When a 
grant had been surveyed and documents of title drawn up, it was 
necessary for the chief magistrate of the district or his appointed 
representative to accompany the grantee to the new property. 
a formal inspection of it, the magistrate was required to take the 
grantee by the hand and lead him upon the soil of the new land. The 
grantee then ceremoniously and ritually, in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses gathered for the purpose, “pulled grass, threw stones, spilled 
water, and said to thebystanders, ‘Gentlemen, beyou witnesses that 
this possession is taken without opposition.’ To which they an¬ 
swered, ‘How good’ How, how good* How good, may it profit 
you*’ 

Juan Mendiola, as mentioned m the abstract of title to the R.in- 
c6n grant, had been prevented from performing this ceremony of 
possession, by “the disturbances of the time’’—namely, los diahlos 
Ujanos But in 1808, when Spanish soldiers were patrolling the area 
and the Indians were quieted and Texans had not yet arrived, the de 
la Garzas had been enabled to take possession of their new property 
with all the formalities, build houses and corrals suitable for an un¬ 
pretentious frontier hacienda, settle herdsmen for the range work, 
and stock the pastures. 

Yet the development of the Santa Gertrudis did not last long. 
Troubles began for the de la Garzas, as for every other family trying 
to maintain isolated ranchos benveen the Rio Grande and the Nue¬ 
ces, with the advent of Mexico'srevolt from Spam m 1811. Spanish 
soldiery left the frontier to quell uprisings in the south Local ad¬ 
ministration of law and order withered. Comanches, Lipans and 
Karankawas swept in, raiding, laying waste to defenseless outlying 
settlements. 
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the Nueces. The wholesale theft from deserted ranchos like the 
Santa Gertrudis went on until about 1840—when there were no 
more cattle left to steal. 

The thieves, "largely young men of the country who served in 
the army and whose fathers had lost all their personal property m 
the war,’ ’ went in gangs referred to as “Cbw Bc^s/’ The generic name 
for future practitioners of the most celebrated legend on the con¬ 
tinent thus was given birth, in the region of the Santa Gertrudis. 

Before they became cowboys. Cow Boys were handier with bowie 
knives and muxzle-loading rifles than with guitars and pearl-button 
shirts. Cow Boys cut throats, bovine or human, for a living; grad¬ 
uated as brigands or filibusters; made the Wild Horse Desert 
untenable.** 

Don Jose Per^ Rey, owner of the de la Garza grant on the un¬ 
tenable Santa Gertrudis, left one heir, a daughter Eugenia. She 
in turn left one heir, a son by the name of Praxides Uribe,** who 
lived in Matamoros, He claimed a"full and complete title to twelve 
leagues of land situated in the County of Nueces and State of Texas, 
and known as the Santa Gertrudis grant," but he did not possess the 
perfected documents to prove it. 

King and Lewis went to see him. To facilitate ensuing negotia¬ 
tions, Uribe appomted one Manuel Ramirez Elisondo, who lived 
among Americans in Brownsville, as an agent with power of attorney 
in an instrument dated May 13,1854, at Brownsville. This contract 
between Uribe and Elisondo conveyed the original de la Garza Santa 
Gertrudis grant to Elisondo for a consideration of 5i,Soo—which 
Elisondo was to pay when Uribe delivered to his hand documents of 
full and complete title to the big tract 

Upon the same day, Elisondo in turn made a contract with King 
and Lewis. By this second contract Elisondo reconveyed title m an 
agreement which stated: 
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the Nueces. The wholesale theft from deserted ranchos like the 
Santa Gertrudis went on until about 1840—when there were no 
more cattle left to steal. 

The thieves, "largely young men of the country who served in 
the army and whose Others had lost all their personal property in 
the war," went m gangs referred to as "Cow B<^s ^'The generic name 
for future practitioners of the most celebrated legend on the con¬ 
tinent thus was given birth, in the region of the Santa Gertrudis. 

Before they became cowboys. Cow Boys were handier with bowie 
knives and muzzle-loading rifles than with guitars and pearl-button 
shirts Cow Boys cut throats,bovine or human, for a living; grad¬ 
uated as brigands or filibusters; made the Wild Horse Desert 
untenable.** 

Don Jose Per^ Rey, owner of the de la Garza grant on the un¬ 
tenable Santa Gertrudis, left one heir, a daughter Eugcma. She 
in turn left one heir, a son by the name of Praxides Uribe,*’ who 
lived m Matamoros He claimed a"full and complete title to cweh e 
leaguesof land situated m cheCounty ofNueces and State of Texas, 
and known as the Santa Gertrudis grant,' ’ but he did not possess the 
perfected documents to prove it. 

King and Lewis went to see him. To facilitate ensuing negotia¬ 
tions, Uribe appointed one Manuel Ramirez Ehsondo, who lived 
among Americans m Brownsville, as an agent with power of attorney 
in an instrument dated May 13,1854, at Brownsville This contract 
between Unbe and Ehsondo conveyed the original de la Garza Santa 
Gertrudis grant to Elisondo for a consideration of 5i,8oo—which 
Ehsondo was to pay when Uribe delivered to his hand documents of 
full and complete title to the big tract 

Upon the same day, Ehsondo m turn made a contract with King 
and Lewis By this second contract Ehsondo reconveyed title in an 
agreement which stated 
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Their fortified camp on the Santa Gertrudis was the beginning of 
the permanent conquest of the violent land between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande. Every predecessor in that struggle had lost. The 
two captains intended to win. Rip Ford wrote later: 

In 185Z Capt. Richard King, in company with Capt. G. K. Lewis, better 
known as "Legs Lewis”, established a cattle ranch on the Santa Gertrudis 
creek. They made their headquarters near where Capt. Ford’s old camp 
stood in 1849. This cattle-camp became a stopping-place of wayfarers, a 
sort of city of refuge for all classes, the timorous and the hungry. The men 
who held it were of no ordinary mould. TTiey had gone to stay. It was no 
easy matter to scare them.** 

The stopping place of wayfarers was something more. It was in 
a literal sense the rough aadle of a vast enterprise reaching out into 
a future neither King nor Lewis could foresee: the livestock ranch¬ 
ing industryofeheUnited States. It wasbomontheSantaGertrudis. 
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Icwas natural forCabezadeVacatothmkofpastur<^.H^^^^^^^^^^^ 

had a tradition as herdsmen; they carried '''‘'^fj.emimdo 

ever the arms of Castile and Leon were planted. Before Hemand 
Cortes had actually secured the City of Mexico Sp^jards sailing 
to Vera Cruz in 1521 brought to the shores of North America 
first cattle.' This landing of domestic kine was an act partaking o 
destiny for the western half of the New World, an ev ent o uge 
economic portent for the waitmg land of unexplored plain and p a- 
teau and mountain slope where natural rainfall would never bring 
crops but always brought grass. 

The hardy and tough-sinewed Spanish cattle, tinged with t e 
savage blood of the fighting bulls of the seemed exactly fitted 

to thrive m the new continent’s wilderness. Running wild, they in¬ 
creased enormously. And the transplanted stockmen who had learned 
their husbandry upon the pastures of Spam were not long m ad- 
justmg their methods to the spacious and splendid grasslands of 
Mexico’s sunny upland mterior. 

Great livestock haciendas sprang mto bemg. Years before the 
founding of any English colony upon the American coast, a single 
owner “m the Mexican province of Jalisco was branding 30,000 
calves a year, and in Durango and southern Chihuahua were indi¬ 
vidual herds numbering tens of thousands.”* 

The haciendas to which such herds belonged assumed a common 
pattern. The headquarters, or casco, was ordinarily located at the 
most pleasant and plentiful source of water on the widespread prop¬ 
erty. The most imposing buildmg at the casco was the casa grande, the 
big house of the owner, built like a fortress around a square, green- 
gardened patio. Clustered about the big house were the huts of the 
herdsmen and retainers, corrals, sheds and scabies for livestock; 
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storerooms, granaries, workshops, a forge, and always a church or 
chapel with a high cross and a bell A thick and tall adobe wall, 



fitted with an iron-studded main gate and loop-holed towers at 
vantage points, enclosed the entire casco, making it a walled village 
for defense against the raids of Indians or brigands. A watering pool 
was usually within the enclosure; outside were irrigated fields. La¬ 
borers whose work kept them at a distance from the central casco 
lived upon outlying rancherlas built at springs or water wells. 
Where stone was available, great pastures were fenced by leagues of 
rough rock walling, laid up without mortar. Under a never-ending 
threat of pillaging Indians, and of losses caused by wild beasts of 
prey, the hacienda’s herds and flocks—sheep, goats, horses and 
mules as well as cattle—were penned and guarded by night, and 
pastured only by day. 

The hacienda’s work developed a picturesque and unprecedented 
type of New World herdsman: the vaquero. It was this vaquero of 
Mexico who invented a teclinique for the horseback handling of 
half-wild cattle on an open range. He became adept at tossing a 
coiled rawhide rope he made with a sliding noose. He sat a saddle 
with a pommel he designed and built as a sturdy snubbing post for 
his rope, to hold what he caught. He rode a strong-legged and 
tender-mouthed pony he trained for the work of herding and rop¬ 
ing. He used the branding iron derived from Spain to burn the mark 
of ownership into an animal's living hide. The tools and techniques 
created by this horseback vaquero set into operation a practical 
method, forche ‘‘reasonable people" CabezadeVaca mentioned, of 
harvesting the New World’s grass.* 

In the year 1853 when Richard King paid S300 for a first parcel of 
land, his own race of Anglo-Saxon pioneers had done little, beyond 
a limited imitation of Mexican ranching, to devise a method of 
livestock husbandry suited to the nature of the frontier upon which 
they had recently arrived. To be sure, Texans north of the Nueces 
had used a branding iron as early as 1832;’ they had gathered and 



attention to land and livestock. With boat operationatam.nimum 

he had time to devote to the Santa Gemudis, and a mmd to devo 
to the desirability of a sound business hedge against the threat of a 


‘^'^Of'cLrse the problem of ivater was as crucial to a rancher as it 
wastoariverman-OneofthefirstactsofRancherKingafterhebad 
title to a parcel of land was to augment its available watre tor ive 
stock by raising a rough dirt dam across the bed of Tranquims 
Creek When the stream ran with ram, its flow was impounded, the 
lake thus formed made the only place between the Nueces and the 
Arroyo Colorado where a thousand head of horses or cattle cou 
be watered at one time. The buddmg of tanks by dirt dams across 
dry creek beds was a common practice on Mexican haciendas where 
peon labor was plentiful and cheap, but King’s tank on the Tran- 
quitas was the first such “engmeering” improvement between 
Brownsville and Corpus Chnsti.* It represented an mvestment or 
capital and it hinted early at the enterprise a steamboater could de¬ 
monstrate in creating the pattern for a ranch. He entered into his 
creation as a long-term venture without prospect of immediate 
profit-taking of any kind, and it was characteristic of King’s system¬ 
atic mode of thought that he made his pbce ready for livestock, 


plenty of livestock, before he did much about stockmg. 

On the creek banks by the quiet flow of the Santa Gertrudis there 
were only the faint marks of a few old camps and the scattered ashes 
of travelers’ fires to tell of men who had passed there earlier, only 
the faint paths of savages whose pictures decorated old Spanish 
maps of the area Nothing was left of the ruined de la Garza or 
Mendiola establishments of the previous decades, though there is a 
statement that a few shallow wells on the property were still usable 
when partners King and Lewis came * They started from scratch 
m a wilderness 



After the Corpus Christi company of Texas Rangers was dis¬ 
banded m March of 1853, it became necessary for King and Lewis to 
maintain their own defense, the only protection the rancho could 
depend upon was the protection it provided for itself. At a time and 
in a place where marauders would kill for a hatband, the growing 
works on the Santa Gertrudis made a tempting prize. ‘ ‘The country 
was infested by companies of Mexicans, who frequently united the 
busmess of corraling mustangs and murdering and robbing travel¬ 
ers. The Comanches made descents into this district, ostensibly to 
capture horses to ride and eat, but really to kill the men and to 
make prisoners of women and children, to make mistresses and 
slaves.” By no means all the depredations attributed to Indians 
were committed by Indians. Brigands from south of the Rio Grande 
and renegades from north of the Nueces rigged themselves in Indian 
trappings and went looting and murdering, careful to leave moc¬ 
casin tracks. In 1854 an outlaw band disguised as Indians assaulted 
Roma and Rio Grande City, looting the churches and even attacking 
United States troops. Only two of the masqueraders were caught. 
They were hanged on the Roma road, with their white skins ex¬ 
posed.'" 

To protect the solitary establishment on the Santa Gertrudis, 
King and Lewis hired their friend Captain James Richardson, an in¬ 
trepid gunman and veteran of the Mexican War, to guard and com¬ 
mand the camp in case of attack and to act as foreman of the works 
during the absences of Lewis in Corpus Christi and King in Browns¬ 
ville. When occasion required, Richardson had an associate, another 
captain who was also a veteran of the war, W ilham Gregory.' ‘Rich¬ 
ardson was at his post at all times. He was Capt. King's head man, 
m whom he placed implicit trust. He was brave and careful... a 
skilful opponent of Indians.... Capt. Gregory was equally as brave. 



Lines, and it took them a while to Icam what « 
stood befote them.‘ The .850 Nueces County dea y 

shows that the settlers there were still farmets: they had no > 
learned to ranch The total value of all livestock in that „£ 

set at only $63,000, the very list of animals bespeaks the prop y 
plowmen- 616 horses. 61 mules, 2541 milk cows, 462 oxen, 7 7 
cattle, 5600 sheep, 15 hogs.’ 

No one agent brought the burgeoning of a livestock econo y 
Texas. No single man caused the growth f 
cessful that a branding iron became the very hallm^k ot 
was the natural and mevitable product of many hands and niinds. m 
the workings of history, the Spanish cattle engendered the lexas 
Longhorn. The Mexican vaqueros beame the prototypes who tur- 
nished the ready-made tools, the range techniques, even the lingo, 
from which sprang the cowboy of song and story. The Mexican 
haciendas provided the primal outlines for the pattern which pro 
duced the later Cattle Kingdom of the American West. Pre-eminent 
as a medium through which these things came to pass, was Richar 
King. . 

For his cattle he turned naturally to the south, to the ranchos 
where the cattle were, and for his herdsmen he hired vaqueros, not 
only for a skill, but for a wisdom possessed from long living with the 
traits of the land and the livestock. Then to this basic Latin materia 
for ranching, he added an Anglo-Saxon dynamic, a new thought. 
Ranching was not a subsistence, it was a business. It was a nnanciai 
enterprise, susceptible to an organized efficiency. It could be en¬ 
gaged in not merely for a way of life, but for a systematic yield of 
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... and was always at the call of the ownet of the Santa Gerttud.s 
ranch when danger menaced."" , 

Raiderscouldseldommovewithoutbeingobservedandptomptiy 

reported. Informants were constantly on the alert, ““ 

traveledwithspeed The samesortofintelligencesystemwhichaided 

the safe passage of M. Kenedy & Co. boats on the river, now oper- 

atmgalongthefrontierbymformationfrom friends, madeasurprise 

attack upon the Santa Gertrudts almost impossible to achieve. 

A rough stockade and blockhouse were probably the first rea 
construction works on the camp site by the seep spring. War sur¬ 
plus cannon from the steamboats were freighted in and mounted on 
the compound, more for the value of their noise in Indian g 
than for any effectiveness they possessed as weapons. 

The organization of the herdsmen and workers under the watch¬ 
ful eye of a man like Richardson, the operation of an alert ranchero 
intelligence system, and the presenceof a fortified blockhouse solved 
the problem of protection for the growing establishment. There are 
no specific details now on record of Indian and bandit raids at the 
King and Lewis rancho. There were snipmgs, skirmishes, livestock 
thefts, occasional attempts to probe the strength of the rancho s 
defense, but it is probable that raids of real force were never made. 
While there is no indication that Captain King ever hired a man for 
the sole purpose of carrying a gun, clearly he chose men for ranch 
work who could, and would, fight As a result, there was a minimum 
of fighting to do. With easier pickings available, Indians and 
brigands had no stomach for the rigors of an assault on the Santa 
Gertrudis. 


Some of the best help on the ranch came up from the river with 
Captain King One of the earliest of these was “a Mexican that 
worked a great deal with him on the steamboat,” Vicente Patino.’* 
Another boat hand who became formidable on horseback was Faus- 



tmo V ilia, a man of prodigious strength and great heart who was to 
live a long life of remembered exploits and warm loyalty m the serv¬ 
ice of King and his ranch. The captain made men of this strong 
stamp a foundation stock from which grew the straw bosses for the 
labor that built the ranch, and the foremen for the vaqueros who 
handled the herds. King referred to these men as “my friends.” 
They were. 

A grandson of men like these, who became one of their kind, a 
King Ranch vaquero named Victor Rodriguez Alvarado, remem¬ 
bered in his old age what his folks had told him about the dim 
beginnings on the Santa Gertrudis. “In order to buildhis first houses. 
King went to Bobedo Ranch [the Rincon de la Boveda grant, some 
dozen miles south of the Rincon de Santa Gertrudis] and got my 
grandfather, Francisco Alvarado, to build houses or jacales, My 
[other] grandfather, my father, and their families also came to 
build in 1854. They made the first houses of wood and dirt with 
thatched roofs. They also made corrals of the plentiful wood. The 
water they used from the dug water tank, because there wasn’t any 
arroyo. These water holes were bedded with sacahuiste. . . . There 
were two brothers, Pedro and Anselmo Flores, natives of the city 
of Guerrero, Tamauhpas, Mexico. From them Mr. King bought his 
first cows and a cmelo [cinnamon roan] bull, and he also bought on 
that ranch a remuda of horses from a man that also lived there, 
Victoriano Chapa, called El Comanche Some men knowing that Mr. 
King was making his ranch and buying herds, would come and sell 
him many mustangs, of which there were many in those days. King 
bought 25 or 30 mares and a stallion. The first cowboy that took 
care of these mares, Damon Ortiz, was my grandmother’s brother, 
and in order that these mates wouldn’t get away from him, he pun¬ 
ished them by putting hobbles and sticks on their front feet, . . . 
Cowboys earned twenty-five pesos a month and food m abundance. 



King employed as head of cowboys, Senor Santiago Richardson. 

The steamboat captain who considered ranching a business cnmr- 
ptise was not long in setting up a businesslike accounting of it. His 
first Ranch Account Bool, preserved at Santa Getttudis, carries entries 
during the two years of 1854 and 1855. The bookkeeping was done 
in Brownsville, probably at the office of M. Kenedy & Co., where 
records could be com emcntly made and safely kept, he did not for- 
gee to ^vTice things down.* 

Immediate and minute details of daily living still glint from Uic 
pages of the account book, the terse entries stand in ledger lines like 
flickers of light seen through apertures too narrow to reveal and too 
wide to hide exactly what happened behind the wall of the past: 


powder and hard bread S i 25 

Capt G K Lewis one pair boots 5 50 

one large wagon uken m pawn 60 00 

cash paid Bill Houston on the road 8th inst 10 00 

cash paid Fradin repairing guns pistols etc 2§ 00 

advanced to men at Mungillas (they run off) 18 00 

making cattle brand 2 00 


Beyond such vignettes, the account book provides some solid 
fact concerning the early operations on the King and Lewis Rancho. 
It clearly shows that King, not Lewis, paid all the bills 

Payroll entries indicate about two dozen names like Francisco 
Alvarado, Juan Villareal, Damon Ortiz, Ylano Chapa, Frylan and 
Lucian Cabazos, Chili Ebano, Juan Cantu, and, in addition to James 
Richardson and W illiam Gregory, there are a dozen employees with 
names like W^illiam Houston, Xom Ctaig, Luke Hart, some of 
whom seem to have been busy catching mustangs and handling 
horses, while others were journeymen, or simply laborers, working 
on improvements around headquarters or the dam of the Tran- 

* Facsimile pages from the onginal King Ranch Account Book are reproduced m Appendix HI 



quitas. Accounts refer often to items "at lower house"—evidently 
the first rough bachelor dormitory on the Santa Gertrudis, and one 
of the first ranch bunkhouses anywhere. 

Drought conditions during 1854 and 1855 worked to the advan¬ 
tage of King and Lewis in the prices they paid for their first herds. 
It was a good time to buy. The earliest entry on the purchase of cattle 
is dated January 12, 1854, “for 42 cows taken in by Juan Cantu, 
8208.00, with 20% duties, charges and expense on same, 854.60,” 
indicating that cows were selling at about five dollars a head some¬ 
where near the border in Mexico, and that they cost about six and a 
quarter dollars a head delivered at Santa Gertrudis. There is an entry 
on March a'g, 1854, "cash paid Flores” — this is doubtless either the 
Pedro or the Anselmo Flores, or both, remembered by old Vic¬ 
tor Alvarado—"for 419 cows at 87.00, 82,933.00." In the fall of 
that year there are recorded: “Nov. 28, Record of stock bought 
from Ramirez amounting to 8799.00" and "Oct. 31, paid G. K. 
Lewis draft for 81200.00— 200 cows 26th inst., 81,200.00,” a six- 
dollar price indicating that the cost of a Mexican range cow did not 
vary much during 1854. 

Horses were bought in smaller bunches than cattle, but made 
larger cumulative investments. Mustangs were cheap: "March 9, 

1854, t8 mares at 86.00, 8108.00;” "Captain R. King for lo mares, 

2 horses and colt paid for by him Nov. 9,1854,868.00;" something 
a little better, "Feb. 3, 1855, one blk. pacing pony, 815.00;” and 
something a little worse, "Jan. 8, 1855, horse, 83.50," "Feb. 18, 

1855, for mustang horse, 85.00.” From the very beginning, entries 
in the account book indicate that King was buying not only cheap 
and plentiful mustang stock, but stud horses of real quality for up- 
breeding purposes and for use under saddle and harness. He liked 
good horses, and he himself used that kind. On August 3,1854, the 
ranch paid 8200.00 "for an American gray stallion,” and on the 



Late m^i 8 4 “R^* Santa Gerttudis” bought “5 Atnct.can hotses 

for 5735 00,” “one American mate S155.00,’ one 

■Toe’ to R. King Sioo.oo.” On November 28, 1854. 

paid for a single stallion exactly twice as much as he had paid tor tn 

whole Rincon de Santa Gertrudis grant: “one sorrel stud called 


‘WKirlpool’ at Lott's, 56 oo.oo. 

The account book proves that King and Lewis by no means 
limited their livestock to cattle and horses. They were trying e\ ery 
thmg: "paidE. D. Smith on 376 sheep ‘BalK' S282.00;” "cash paid 
to J. H. Durst for lo merino bucks Sioo.oo;’* ' paid Seeligson for 
one Jack S50.00, mare Sio.oo, mule S15.00:” ' for sheep and goats 
bought through Lewis Mallett, 5145.00, charges and expense on 
same, S13.00;" “H. A. Caldwell for 130 goats $(^7,^0” and “for z 
breeding sows at mouth of the river Sio.oo." 

First sales of livestock, comprising two of the very few income 
entries during 1854 and 1855, arc shown as “June 19, 1854, stock 
sold—mules and horses, S225.00," and a week later, evidently clean¬ 
ing out some mustangs, “June 26, 1854, Siooo.oo worth of mares 
to White & Gardner.” 

Building the herd, buying not selling, King and Lewis held their 
cattle. An entry dated February 27,1854, shows that beef was scarce 
on the Santa Gertrudis, and that the herd was not being touched, 
“ranch account paid for beeves of Bias Falcon 522 . 00 .” 

The account book reveals that m 1854 Richard King paid out the 
surprismg total of 512,275.79, a sum considerable enough to indi¬ 
cate that the riverman had scraped from the river all the cash he had, 
and probably some he borrowed, to risk on the future of his rancho. 
Many entries relating to operation and building expense are not in¬ 
cluded m the accounts of 1855, but it is clear that the outlay was 
smaller than in the previous year 



The stocking of the Santa Gertmdis brought a minor cattle boom 
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ename bell m a wheelhousc. The capidu was becoming r«>dcro 
His transplanted hamlet from Tamaulipas took j 

by the waters of the Santa Gertrudis; it furnished 
for a tough, proud, special breed of vaqueros called Los kmmos, 

* A^stronrefabhshment like the King and Lewis rancho on the 
unprotected reaches between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was 
hke a signal for the resettlement of the emp7 land. Only a tew 
scattered and ruined ranchos, kept alue by brush-and-mud camps 
of herders and squatters risking their lives for a living ott the land, 
were inhabited in 1853. Soon thereafter some of the sturdier families 
of original grantees began to return for a new try at their 
holdings. King and Lewis actively encouraged the arrival of neigh¬ 
bors, King once said that he "could nor have kept on and held on it 
Andres Canales had not been adjoming."*‘ It has already been noted 
that Santa Gertrudis bought beef from Bias Falcon, a descendant or 
the founder of the Rancho Real de Santa Pctronila, who still held 
some of those lands. Families like the Canales and the Falcon came 
back Others sold their inherited grants to an increasing number or 
Texans who were beginning to sec the possibilities of pastures. 

As early asDecember z8,1852, Major James H. Durst, Collector 
of Customs for the District of Brazos Santiago and a friend of 
Richard King, bought four fifths of the La Batreta grant forty miles 
south of Santa Gertrudis.” 


In 1852 Mifflin Kenedy had taken a try at ranching at Valerio on 
the Nueces River. Two years later he bought a tract of ranchland 
on the San Salvador delTule grant sixty-some miles northwest of 
Browns\ille. He did not become a rancher there but kept supplies 
on hand for the men he employed ‘‘ 

The other partner of M. Kenedy & Co., Charles Stillman, who 
had owned deserted land in the Laureles grant since 1844, made 



arrangements to stock it, and bought another tract for absentee 
ranching north of Brownsville. 

Two lawyers, F. J. Parker of Brownsville and W. G. Hale of 
Galveston, joined in a partnership to buy the Santa Rosa grant about 
twenty miles south of the Santa Gertrudis, and hired a manager to 
live at the rancho and work it.'" 

Richard King’s early friend. Major W. W. Chapman, the As¬ 
sistant Quartermaster, who had changed station to the new Corpus 
Christi Army depot in 1852, invested some of his money in a small 
livestock venture on the Santa Gertrudis operated by a James Bryden 
who worked for shares. And close by, under the auspices of Richard 
King, Captains Richardson and Gregory, the guards of Santa Gert¬ 
rudis, ran another small outfit referred to as Rancho Viejo.'" 

There were others. Though the country was still largely empty 
during the middle 1850’s, the establishment on the Santa Gertrudis 
was not alone. 

The ranges of course were open. There were no fences yet. A 
brand signified an animal’s ownership; a livestock operation was the 
building of a branded herd, and the holding of it, by horseback 
vaqueros, on the grass by the water. 

The hundred and twenty miles of lonely road from Santa Gert¬ 
rudis to Brownsville became as familiar to Captain King as a stretch 
on the river. It was necessary to travel that road often on journeys 
between the river where the money came from and the ranch where 
the money went. The business of M. Kenedy & Co., after the slump 
during the Carvajal disturbance, slowly improved and, in spite of 
the difficulties of navigation caused by drought, earned profit. A 
principal source of this profit was the contracting for transportation 
of Army stores and equipment; the firm had made its services al¬ 
most indispensable to military supply on the Rio Grande. When 
boats could not navigate, M. Kenedy & Co. undertook the delivery 



of contraacd freight by wagon trams. This demanded the kind of 

nLr^tCapLKmgmparticularhadlearned 

his firm’s dependability and his own cordiality made strong friend 
among the military. Santa Gertrudis would one day soon be supp y 

ms mules and beeves on Army contract. 

Business washy no means the sole reason for journeys to Btoivns- 

ville.Thepromment-the persistent-thirty-year-old riveri^ m 

landowning ranchero was making a splendid progres at the Presby¬ 
terian parsonage. Somehow the Reverend Hiram Chamberlain was 
at last persuaded, as his daughter had been long before, ot this 

young captain's sterling uptight qualities.”*' Henrietta Chamberlam 

and Richard King were to be married. 

It had been four years since the pretty young lady standing on the 
deck of the WhttmlU angrily squelched the rough master of the 
Colonel Cross In the busy enterprise and considerable success those 
four years had brought to Richard King, his desire to win that young 
lady's hand appears to have been without deviation. The burly and 
untutored man from the boat decks labored mightily to make his 
conduct and his prospeas acceptable to Miss Chamberlain and to 
her father. In so doing, there were surely times when big-fisted Cap¬ 
tain King found it impossible to keep from blowing steam—at a 
reasonable distance from the parsonage. But the sterlmg qualities 
proved sterling enough. They repaired all falls from grace. 

It IS regrettable that no single detail of the long courtship survives, 
no word of the captain's manner of proposal or of its acceptance, 
no anecdote of calls at the parsonage, of the holding of a hymn 
book at di\ me service, of meetings on the way to or from Henrietta 
Chamberlain’s Presbyterian teaching duties at the newly founded 
Rio Grande Female Institute," of a stroll upon a balmy evening 
under the trees of Elizabeth Street shyly to consider a site for a cot¬ 
tage next door to the home the happy Kenedys had built.*’ 



On December 9, 1854, Deputy County Clerk of Cameron 
County, Budd H. Fry, issued a license‘'to join in the bond of matri¬ 
mony Miss Henrietta Chamberlain and Captain Richard King.”^* 
At the evening service of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brownsville on Sunday the tenth of December, Miss Henrietta M. 
Chamberlain sat at her accustomed place in the choir. Captain 
Richard King sat in a less accustomed pew. His suit and boots were 
probably new, and it is safe to say he was nervous, glancing up at 
Miss Chamberlain, whose hand could have betrayed a tremor in 
holding the music as she sang. The gown she wore was most cer¬ 
tainly new, especially made and extraordinarily becoming, of a 
peach-colored ruffled silk, with a front of white silk mull “shirred 
and trimmed with beading, and white baby ribbons under sleeves 
ofwhite lace.’’"The hymns, the prayers, the sermon seemed long, 
eternally long, that Sunday evening. 

When the service came to its end at last, the congregation re¬ 
mained seated and another ceremony began. Henrietta Chamberlain 
arose from her seat and came from the choir. Richard King stepped 
forward. Standing before the pulpit, Hiram Chamberlain solemnly 
united his daughter and the captain in bonds of Holy Matrimony. 
Such festivities as there may have been among wedding guests fol¬ 
lowing the ceremony are unrecorded, but the solemnity surely 
slackened in the gathering of friends. Next day the Reverend Cham¬ 
berlain promptly went to the courthouse where he wrote: 

This certifies that the parties named in the preceding license were duly mar¬ 
ried by the undersigned, an ordained Minister of the Gospel, in the ist Pres¬ 
byterian Church of this city, on the evening of the loth of December, 1854. 

H. Chamberlain. 

For a wedding journey and a honeymoon. Captain King took his 
bride to the Santa Gertrudis. There is an entry in the Ranch Account 
Book dated November 28, 1854, “one large closed carriage and har- 



ness now m Corpus Christi $400,” and a December item “fit out, 
to go the trip to Rancho $25,” which would seem to be the nearest 
the captain ever came to recording in writing any detail of a great 
event in his life. 

The "large closed carriage” was a stagecoach; the trip it made 
from Brownsville to the bridegrooms rancho took four days. Armed 
outriders paced their mounts alongside the dust-whitened coach by 
day and stood guard at the camps by night, A ranch cook handled 
skillets and pots on coals by a golden fire m the December dark. 
Blurred shapes of oak mottes and dim thickets of thorn stood upon 
a night horizon of prairies m starlight, and coyotes sang. Camps 
moved early, horses snorted m the chill at the first gray light, and 
harness rings clinked when the travelers took the jolting road again. 

Across the matted grass of a drought-dusty prairie 120 wilderness 
miles from the amenities of Brownsville, the hnde saw the rancho 
for the first time. Under bare December trees on the rise by the 
seep spring stood a cluster of earth-brown wattled huts, a gray 
tangle of shaggy mesquite corrals, a thatch-roofed commissary, a 
gaunt-faced blockhouse and stockade garnished with a brass cannon 
glinting m the quiet sun. 

Captain Gideon K. Lewis, Captain Richardson, Captain Greg¬ 
ory, leading brown-faced grinning vaqueros, doubtless rode out 
with their dusty hats m hand, welcoming the newlyweds to the 
Santa Gertrudis. 

Delighted rather than dismayed by the wilderness miles around 
her, 22-year-old Henrietta King felt more than courage * ‘circling,’ ’ 
as her father said, in her veins She was happy with Richard King. 
Nearly six decades later she wrote the memory of her first days with 
him When I came as a bride m 1854, the little ranch home then 
— a mcrejflfa^ as Mexicans would call it—was our abode for many 
months until our mam ranch dwelling was completed. But I doubt 



if It falls to the lot of any a bride to have had so happy a honey¬ 
moon. On horseback we roamed the broad prairies. When I grew 
tired my husband would spread a Mexican blanket for me and then 
I would take my siesta under the shade of the mesquite tree.... I 
remember that my pantry was so small my large platters were fas¬ 
tened to the walls outside. In those days large venison roasts were 
our favorite viands.... At first our cattle were long horns from 
Mexico. We had no fences & branding was hard work.”‘‘ 

Richard King called his bride Etta, sometimes Pet. It would seem 
that she called him Captain. The happiness of her marriage is re¬ 
flected in a letter from her grandfather who wrote from distant 
Vermont on November 29, 1855: 

You speak of your conjugal union as very blissful I rejoice that it is so In 
this dark world, full of evils consequent upon the introduction of sw. life 
IS often embittered by “unequal yoking," and if you have found a mate of 
congenial tastes and sympathies with your own, you have abundant reason 
for gratitude to Him " 

The Kings lived on the rancho for several months following their 
marriage. From the day of her arrival at Santa Gertrudis, Henrietta 
King seems to have considered it home. She was attached to it im¬ 
mediately, and she immediately brought to it some of her own 
decorous and civilized substance. She also brought it her Scriptures 
Probably the first change she instituted around headquarters caused 
a very careful hiding and a very furtive use of any lurking whiskey 
or mescal jugs on the place. 

Her energetic grace quickly brought luster to the already well- 
known hospitality of the rancho, she added a polish to its generosi ty 
and made it famous. The doors were always open to welcome any 
traveler decently disposed, friend and stranger alike. Strangers 
learned what friends already knew: there ivas never anything to p.iy 
for hearty food and cheerful lodging at the stopping place on the 
Santa Gertrudis. 
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wliicli added to the partnership holdings; entries m tl\c account 
book show Lewis engaged in the rancho’s operation, in Incscock 
deals and in the delivery of herds. A May, 1854, entry m the 
Acemnt Bool: recorded "advanceG. K. Lewis 14th inst. to pay for 
land $200.00." 

In January, Lewis Ind obtained a power of attorney from Gua¬ 
dalupe Balli, niece of Padre NicoHs Balli, grantee of Padre Island, 
“for presentation and settlement of all my interests. ’’"Apparently 
Lewis never acted upon this document, but the association might 
well have prompted Richard King's purchase of some 12,000 acres 
on Padre Island for $200.The transaction took place on April izA 
Precisely why Lew is and King were interested in the isolated Padre 
Island property is a matter for conjecture. It never became a work¬ 
ing part of the rancho. Etcher it appealed to them simply as a 
bargain, or it indicates cliac they dreamed of shipping cattle from 
coastal watersides, at Corpus Cnristi or Bra/os Santiago, and Padre 
Island seemed to them a good holding place for a future operation 
of that kind. Lewis at the time owned wharfing rights m Corpus 
Chnsti Bay ’’There is reason to believe that from the beginning the 
two ranching partners had their eyes on the dev clopmcnc of the port 
of Corpus Christi as a means of shipping the future products of 
their rancho to the markets of New^ Orleans, Havana and the Atlan¬ 
tic seaboard. 

In the midst of good auguries and promising affairs, early in 1855 
the well-known and warmly popular Captain Lewis decided to run 
for Congress His campaign was under way when his career came to 
a sudden end Ac Corpus Chnsti on April 14, an irate husband shot 
Legs Lewis dead 

T^e 5 iw Antonio HeraU of April 26, reprinting an account from 
the Ccilveston Journal^ reported 



It appears that Dr. Yarrington suspected Capt. Lewis of improper and fa¬ 
miliar freedom with his (Yarrington’s) wife. Convinced of the truth of the 
supposition, by letters intercepted from both parties, and other circum¬ 
stances correlative, he **p^^ wife away from him.*’ They lived separately 
for a short time, when Lewis, hearing that Dr, Yarrington held in his hands 
such and such letters, came to the Doctor's office and demanded them. Yar- 
rington refused to deliver them, whereupon a wordy altercation ensued, at¬ 
tended however by no serious result, and the parties separated. Twice after¬ 
wards, wearetold, Lewis repeated this visit, demandingthelettersandfaiJing 
CO receive them. Ac the third visit Yarrington told him chat "if he came 
again it would be the last time." He called again, and prepared with a double- 
barrelled shot gun, Yarrington shot him down. The unfortunate man lived 
but a short time after the discharge. 

The letters were clearly injurious to the reputation of a candidate 
for Congress, and Lewis was clearly determined to have them back. 
Always fearless, and a gallant to the end, he approached the wronged 
husband unarmed. 

The esteem in which Legs Lewis was held is curiously reflected 
in the letter Dr. Yarrington himself wrote to the Connies Inquirer 
published April 2i. It was almost an apology for killing his wife's 
paramour. 

Indianola, 17th April, 1855. 

Dear Sir:—I drop you a line hastily, to inform you that I had the mis¬ 
fortune to kill Capt. G. K. Lewis at ^rpus Christi on the 14th insc. The 
reason was, he seduced Mrs. Yarrington from me and my children, then 
added insult to injury by continually coming to my house, and also trying 
to steal my children from me, and for trying to force from my possession 
certain letters, which! intercepted, addressed to my wife; 

I have written the truth, so help me God. 

Truly your ob’t. serv't., 

J.T. Yarrington 

P.S. I am in charge of the sheriff, Mr. Graham; we arc bound for Galveston. 

I am free of all bonds. ^ 



The San Antomo Hirald on May 2 said a last word: 

We announced in last week’s Times the tragic death of Capt. Lewis, so well 
known throughout the State of Texas, as her hold and daring defender in the 
early days of the Republic Perhaps no man of his age in this country had 
participated in more of the stirring events which have marked our history, 
than the deceased In his earliest boyhood he was engaged in the bloody 
scenes of Revolution, and by the force of his own genius, unaided by any of 
the advantages of education save that which was acrjuired during a short ap¬ 
prenticeship in a printing office, be arose to a distinguished position in the 
State, and maintained an enviable rank m the hearts of his countrymen. But 
few braver men could be found where all were daring, than G K Lewis. 
Deeply imbued with a love of adventure and justifiable pride in Texan chiv¬ 
alry, he was always ready to defend the home of his adoption. While the 
mantle of chanty is chtown over his errors, let us drop a tear to the memory 
of the boy-prisoner of Mier. 

Henrietta and Richard Ring may have been at the Santa Gertru- 
dis, or in Brownsville attending to details in the building of their 
new cottage on Elizabeth Street, when word of Lewis' deaiJi arrived. 

Whether Henrietta King was able to draw the mantle of chancy 
completely over the circumstances of Captain Lewis' death is a mat¬ 
ter for conjecture. But there can be no doubt of the personal sorrow 
Richard King felt for the loss of the engaging companion and the 
crusted partner who played so large a role in the very creation of the 
rancho on the Santa Gertrudis. 



VII A Varied and Engaging Life 



died without leaving a will, and he had no heirs. His estate, tangled 
with joint holdings of a value difficult to determine and weighted 
with much unfinished business, was eventually settled by a succes¬ 
sion of three administrators appointed by the Probate Court of 
Nueces County.' 

The sudden demise of his partner brought problems to Richard 
King. The two principal properties essential to the ranching opera- 


tion in winch he had already invested so heavily were the Rincon de 
Santa Gerttudis and the de la Garza Santa Gertrudis grants. The 
Lewis estate owned an undivided half-interest in both tracts. De¬ 
termined to maintain complete control, King had no intention of 
allowing the Lewis holdings to pass by purchase into strange or in¬ 
tractable hands when the Lewis estate came to be settled. Lacking 


cash to buy these interests outright, King took steps to insure con¬ 
tinued possession and control. 

When the public sale of the Lewis property was by court order 
held in Corpus Christi on July i, 1856, King made arrangements to 
have his friend Major W- W. Chapman present to bid on the Lewis 
undivided half-interest m the Rincon tract. Chapman and King 


were to engage in a partnership for the joint purchase of the Lewis 
interest, and King evidently cautioned Chapman not to be outbid 
by any means at the auction. The major was already engaged m a 
livestock venture operated by James Bryden on the Santa Gertrudis, 
and doubtless entered into the bidding for the Rincon viewing it 
as an enlargement of his ranching venture in further association with 
his good friend King. 

At the sale Chapman had to bid higher than anticipated, but be 
did successfully accjuire, m his own name and m King’s, the Lewis 
interest in the Rincon for the sum of 51575,00, payable by notes 
due one year from date of purchase, with title subject to forfeiture 
unless the notes were so paid. 

Only a few days after making this purchase Major Chapman re¬ 
ceived sudden and unforeseen Army orders a change of station from 
Corpus Chnsti to California, effective immediately 

He barely had time to ride out to the Santa Gertrudis to make 
his arrangements with Bryden, and to inform King of what had 
taken place. King was not on the ranch, and Chapman cou/d not 
wait. He left word with Bryden to tell Captain King “that I pur- 


chased the land belonging to the Lewis estate, that I regret that I 
had to pay such an extravagant price owing to the opposition of 
Captain Fullerton. Say to Captain King that I am ordered to Cali¬ 
fornia, that I have established Bryden in the stock business, that I 
have not the means to justify me in retaining a half interest and re¬ 
quest the Captain to release me from my obligation therein. Say also 
that I will write him shortly on this subject." In a deposition made 
years later, Bryden said, ‘‘This matter was not heard from again 
until i866 when on a visit to New York, Mrs. H. B, Chapman 
informed me that she had found among her husband’s papers [Chap¬ 
man died in 1859] a memorandum referring to this transaction. I 
explained to her in the language used above, the Major’s own words 
and at that time she seemed perfectly satisfied.’’* 

The abrupt departure of Chapman deprived King of any help 
in paying the notes held by the Lewis estate, and King was late in 
clearing up the obligation. There are letters on file from the final 
administrator, attorney Hamilton P. Bee of Corpus Christi, dun¬ 
ning King for payment in October, 1857, and later. King’s answers 
are lost, but he clearly delayed full payment for some time. 

The eventual control of the big de la Garza Santa Gettrudis grant 
w.as a more complicated matter. King and Lewis had never paid any 
money for it—their notes were not due until they received docu¬ 
ments of clear title— and they did not own it, though they were in 
legal possession of it in accordance with the ‘‘Contract in King and 
Lewis" signed by Manuel Ramirez Elisondo. 

Since the signing of that contract on May 13, 1854, Elisondo had 
not fulfilled his obligation to Praxides Uribe, owner of the prop¬ 
erty. According to terms of the agreement benveen Elisondo .and 
Uribe, Elisondo was to deliver his own notes to Uribe "p-iyable in 
the City of Matamoros for the sum of one thousand eight hundred 
dollars redeemable on the delivery of a perfect tide." Elisondo had 



customs in 1853. His identity with the border country was further 
established early m 1855 when he married Pauline Victoire Impey, 
widowed daughter of one of the pioneers of the whole region, John 
R. Butler, leading citizen of Point Isabel. During a long career 
Powers held a number of offices and many irons m political fires, 
yet he allowed nothing to interfere with a skilled practice of the law, 
for which he was fitted by nature, education and a background far 
broader than the Texas frontier. To other gifts he added a talent for 
evoking esteem, a thorough knowledge of Spanish, and a tight- 
lipped rectitude in fulfilling all crusts.‘ Stephen Powers and his law 
firm, as it changed members in the course of several decades, were a 
formative influence not only upon the affiiirs of Richard King, but 
the continuing affairs of the ranch he founded.' 

After the long suy on the Santa Gertrudis following their mar¬ 
riage, Henrietta and Richard King moved into their cottage next 
door to the Kenedys on Elizabeth Street m Brownsville. Depending 
upon the demands of the captain's business, the Kings divided their 
time then between two households, one with the convenience of 
town dwelling, another with the roughness of pioneer ranching. 
Frequent commuting made the households like two contrasting sets 
of rooms within a single home Its oivners liv ed a varied and engag¬ 
ing life 

That life appears to have required little spicing from the social 
affairs of Brownsville. Probably out of deference to Henrietta's 
Presbyterian opinions upon frivolity, the Kings took small advan¬ 
tage of the mini they commanded among their Elizabeth Street 
neighbors, those affluent gentlemen and their ladies the townfolk of 
Brownsv die dubbed the Erick House Crowd The Kings took pleas¬ 
ure in neighborly visits and amenities amongst friends and families 
like the Chamberlains, Kenedys, Dursts and Powerses, without the 
tone of much attendance at opera, or functions of the Army sec at 



Fort Brown, or evening galas m Matamoros. Henrietta enjoyed her 
homemaking duties and her church; the captain, when not hard at 
work and when opporrunity arose, enjoyed a frolic or a cup in some¬ 
what less formal surroundings than those afforded by "society.” 

Henrietta’s journeys to the ranch were temporarily discon¬ 
tinued early in the spring of 1856, at the Elizabeth Street cottage 
on April 17, a daughter was born to the Kings. They proudly named 
her Henrietta Maria. With two Henriettas in the family circle, con¬ 
fusion was avoided by calling the little girl Nettie. 

Rams came, bringing grass to pastures and water to the Rio 
Grande, in 2856. M. Kenedy & Co. had a surge of business. The 
firm’s new Comamhe-type steamer Ranchero, which had arrived m the 
drought of the previous year, was able to navigate on a regular 
schedule upriver to Roma, and to show the kind of profit she had 
been designed to earn. River affairs, especially Army contracts,* de¬ 
manded the presence of Captain King. During 1856 he seems to 
have spent less time at the ranch and more time at Biownsville op¬ 
erating rivetboats. 

Early chat year, partner Mifflin Kenedy made a trip East. Ac 
Washington he presented a letter of introduction to Quartermaster 
General Jesup, signed by Texas Senator Thomas Rusk and Con¬ 
gressman P. H. Bell, soliciting consideration of Captain Kenedy as 
an experienced and dependable contractor for the transportation of 
Army supplies on the Rio Grande.* That this consideration met 
with favorable response and was deemed “consistent with the public 
interest’ ’ is shown by two due bills for service to the Army filed by 
M. Kenedy & Co. with the quartermaster at Fort Brown in Novem¬ 
ber, one certified for 54,150.00 and another for 51^,973.32.’ These 
are only two items, though probably among the largest, in the firm’s 
receipts for 1856. During that year Kenedy and King also appear to 

* See Appendix IV for facsimile reproduction of t typical Army contract signed by Richard King 



have begun operation not only as transporters but as suppliers of the 
Army on contracrs—probably not large—for mules, horses, feed 
and possibly some commissary staples 

On a trip upriver during the fell of 1856, Captain King made the 
acquaintance of a visitmg officer of the Army present at Ringgold 
Barracks to sit on a court-martial in session there The introduction 
may have taken place on the military post in October or aboard the 
Ranclero on November i, the day that steamer churned away from 
the mudbank at Rio Grande City carrying the officer toward sessions 
of another court-martial convening at Fort Brown A warmth of 
friendship kindled between Captain King and the arrow-straight 
military passenger on the deck of the Raiuhero, Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert E Lee, Second Cavalry, USA 

Colonel Lee was no stranger to the Rio Grande, though it had 
been nine years since he had last seen it On January 16,1847, Cap¬ 
tain Lee had mounted a mace named Creole and left Wool’s force in 
northern Mexico on orders to report to Scott at the Brazos Santiago 
staging area, for embarkation to Vera Cruz aboard the Massachisells 
Captain Lee had sailed from the mouth of the Rio Grande just three 
months before Pilot King had arrived there ” 

Since his last ride along the muddy current of the border river, 
Robert E Lee had smelled smoke of battle m the Valley of Mexico, 
built fortifications at Baltimore, been Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, and, as a prominent career 
soldier commanding two squadrons of a Ime regiment, returned for 
a second tour of duty m Texas 

A man of Lees perceptive mind doubtless had questions to ask 
about the borderland and the people he had encountered nearly a 
decade before, and he doubtless found no man to provide Kim with 
more incisive answers than the Captain King he found on the river- 
boat Ranchero The distinguished soldier was seventeen years older 



than the big-shouldered steamboater. King commanded Lee’s in¬ 
terest, then his lasting regard and respect; Lee’s character and bearing 
had such impact upon King that the friendship of Robert E. Lee was 
a proud possession of, and an influence upon, Richard King for the 
rest of his life. 

Lee made a like impression, treasured and lasting, upon Henrietta 
King. 

Soon after his arrival at Fort Brown, Lee accompanied by younger 
officers made a formal call at the King home. The captain, perhaps 
on business at the White Ranch landing or at Brazos Santiago, was 
away at the time, and Mrs. King received the callers. 

In a letter recounting it to his wife, Lee wrote,' 'The King cottage 
was removed from the street by well kept trees and shrubbery in the 
yard, among which were several orange trees filled with ripening 
fruit. Mrs. King’s table was loaded with sweet oranges and many 
other things tempting to the eye.” The colonel considered that it 
was not proper to appear interested in food at a correct call, and re¬ 
ported to Mrs. Lee, "I tasted nothing.” This propriety left room 
for complaint from the junior officers, who, after their departure 
told Colonel Lee that in other Brownsville homes they had been 
“entertained elaborately” with “cold meats, coffee, tea, fruits, and 
sweets.” This brought a quiet reprimand from the Virginian, who 
regretted that it was far too prevalent for young officers to call upon 
townspeople and delay in hopes of being asked to supper.” 

Though the colonel “tasted nothing”‘on that first call, there 
were subsequent occasions when he enjoyed not only hospitality, 
but food, at the Kings’. He undoubtedly joined the Kings at church, 
worshiping with the Reverend Hiram Chamberlain’s congregation 
in the church on the comer of Elizabeth and Ninth streets.” 

The long-drawn procedures of dull courts-martial were trying, 
even to tempers as equable as Lee’s. Sessions at Fort Broivn dragged 



through November, December, past Christmas, through January, 
and on until the eighteenth ofFebruary, 1857, when the court closed 
sme die Much of the time was spent m idle adjournment waiting for 
witnesses to make their slow ways to the remote Rio Grande, and, 
with much time on his hands and many thoughts of his family at 
far Arlington, Lee took long walks and longer horseback rides. He 
felt the need of being away at times from his brother trial officers at 
Fort Brown, and wrote to his wife, “My daily walks are alone, up 
and down the banks of the river, and my pleasure is derived from 
my own thoughts and from the sight of the flowers and animals I 
there meet with.'"'' 

On some of the horseback jaunts he made during these months, 
riding and hunting notch of the river, he was not alone and his com¬ 
panion was Richard King. It seems likely that during the longer 
adjournments of the court, Lee rode with King as far as the Santa 
Gertrudis. Whether he did or not at that time, he did, during duty 
in Texas from 1856 to 1861, make several visits to Santa Gertrudis, 
that "seat of hospitality" which had made itself a way station for 
travelers in the area." 

Half a dozen decades later Henrietta King proudly told a grand¬ 
daughter, "In those days the houses were few and far between and 
owing to this I can recall with pleasure the many distinguished 
guests I entettamed. Among them I recall General Lee, then Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel. I am sure if General Lee were here to recall those 
days, he would say that a dinner served off our tin plates on this old 
ranch was more appetizing than many a banquet accorded him m 
later years. She went on to say, “Captain King previously had 
hunted on horseback with Lieutenant Colonel Lee and he approved 
of ranching in South West Texas. So your grandfather thought with 
advice like Lee s he was safe in embarking on the then untried ven¬ 
ture of ranching here."'* 



Henrietta King's admiration for every word and deed of General 
Lee’s magnified in her mind sixty years later Lee’s role as an advisor 
in the founding of the King Ranch. Operations on the Santa Ger- 
trudis were three years old when Lee first met King; moreover, King 
depended upon assurances from no man, not even Robert E. Lee, 
concerning the feasibility of ranching in “South West Texas.” King 
was already embarked, safe or unsafe. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that he discussed ranch¬ 
ing, anxious for Lee’s opinions. Lee’s very character made him a 
mentor. His background of agrarian estate made him also a knowl¬ 
edgeable advisor on land and livestock. Lee was impressed by the 
illimitable grass, confident that wilderness pastures ought to be de¬ 
veloped to sustain huge and profitable herds. He said so to King. 
Though in private letters the polished Virginian wrote sometimes 
of the frontier’s dreary rawness, he was convinced of the future of 
the land, and he felt its power.” 

At a time when King had spread himself thin gambling the profits 
of one business upon the future of another, and at a time when he 
was in the midst of such uncertainties caused by the death of a part¬ 
ner that he actually owned little of the land upon which his gamble 
and his hope stood, Richard King got from Robert E. Lee not ad¬ 
vice to start ranching but confidence in what he had already started. 

One thing Lee told King the rancher never forgot. It came to be a 
cornerstone in the structure of King’s business. Lee said, "Buy land; 
and never sell.”'’’ 

And in another manner Lee left his mark on the ranch itself. Not 
only as a warrior but as an engineer, Lee had an eye for terrain. 
There is every reason to believe that he was asked for advice upon 
the subject and that he did choose the site on the high ground for 
the building of the permanent ranch home at the Santa Gertrudis 
headquarters. 



when the court-martial at Fort Brown closed, Lee moved by the 
Kanchro upriver to Ringgold again, thence overland by way of San 
Antonio CO Indianola, for yet another court. There is some evidence 
that from San Antonio he traveled out of his way to Santa Gertrudis, 
and that his friend King then rode with him north to Indianola/" 
There is also an authentic story chat Kmg organized and operated a 
wagon tram as an accommodation to Lee, and delivered troop 
supplies at remote points where Lee needed chem/Tt would be in 
keeping with King's policy of friendly attention to the Army for 
business reasons, but in this instance it was doubtless more. From 
the first meeting, Lee summoned from Kmg an especial esteem. And 
It IS certam that whenever m the course of his duties Robert E. Lee 


stopped at the Santa Gertrudis, Henrietta King heaped high with 
""viands" the very largest of her "'large platters." 

Not long after the birth of little Nettie, Henrietta and the baby 
began journeying with the captain to the ranch. Few details of their 
mode of travel are recorded. It is likely chat they made it a practice 
to leave seaetly and quietly, m darkness before dawn, to avoid 
nonce in setting out upon a road where travelers were often way¬ 
laid. It IS logical to assume that they went m the most comfortable 
conveyance at hand, the heavy coach, accompanied by a sprmg wagon 
or ambulance carrying servants and supplies and guarded by out¬ 
riders like the redoubtable Faustino Villa. There were times when 
the Kmg family risked the 124 lonely miles without entourage and 
upon one occasion at least trouble came close. 

On an evening, probably late m 1856, when the Kings were mak¬ 
ing camp by the side of the road, a lone Mexican appeared from the 
brush and asked permission to join camp for rhe night. Kmg gave 
permission and sent him out for wood. As the captam bent over 
lighting tvv igs to start a fire, his wife was tending the baby and Netti e 



sat on a blanket spread by the coach. Henrietta King looked up, sud¬ 
denly frightened in the dusk, and called out, "Captain King! Behind 
you!” With the practiced twist of a veteran riverfront brawler. King 
swept back both his powerful hands and grabbed tight— to an arm 
holding a knife. He jerked swinging the whole weight of his as¬ 
sailant overhead, slamming him to the ground with the knife arm 
twisted helpless. In that time and in that place most men would 
have killed the would-be assassin. King only told him—with em¬ 
phasis not hard to imagine—to get out of camp and stay out. 
Whether the rogue had lurking confederates in the brush or nor, 
nothing more happened.'* 

In a country “menaced by hostile Indians and roving bandits” 
Mrs. King once suffered a fright within the very walls of the adobe 
Jacal at Santa Gerttudis. Nettie was an infant, in a cradle by the door. 
Her mother, alone and busy setting out loaves of freshly baked bread 
at the back of the room, turned to see a half-naked Indian standing 
silent on the threshold. When Mrs. King faced him, he jumped to 
the cradle and stood over it, brandishing a club.With his other hand 
he pointed at the bread, grimacing that he wanted it. Iron-nerved 
Mrs. King gave him all the bread he could carry; he stalked wordless 
from the door and disappeared.*’ 

No roughness discouraged the captain’s wife from residence at 
the ranch. As the headquarters grew, the roughness gradually dimin¬ 
ished. The date of the Kings’ removal from the adobe jacal to 
the comfortable quarters called the "original” ranch house is not 
known, but it was sometime between late in 1857 and early in 1859. 
The location of the building, chosen by Lee, was the sice upon 
which the present great house at the ranch now stands. The “origi¬ 
nal” was low and rambling, built of frame, with an attic or half 
second-story and an inviting, bannistered front gallery. The dining 



room and kitchen, bulk of stone to avoid the hazard of fire, formed 
a separate building at the rear and was connected with the living 
quarters by an unroofed walkway open to the weather. A little to 
the north of this main house was the stone-built commissary and 
store, together with a kitchen, eating space and sleeping quarters 
for extra hands, teamsters and those who came seeking work at the 
ranch. By the commissary stood a watchtower, and a men’s dormi¬ 
tory for buyers, visitors and chance travelers. Farther to the north 
were stables, corrals, carriage and wagon sheds, a busy blacksmith’s 
shop and a rough line of small houses where ranch employees lived 
with their families. Sometime in the i86o’s a one-room school was 
established for children on the ranch, doubtless under supervision 
by Henrietta King. 

Much of the lumber used in construction around headquarters 
was secondhand material bought from the government when the 
Army abandoned its post and depot at Corpus Christi, for removal 
to San Antonio, in 1857. King’s friend Chapman was in charge of the 
dispersal of the government property and undoubtedly kept King 
informed of the materials available for sale.** Other timber for 
buildings at the ranch came from Louisiana and Florida to Corpus 
Christi by shallow-draft boats and, like the government lumber, 
was hauled by oxcart and heavy wagon to the Santa Gertrudis. 

Ranch operation remained primitive Land itself had value only 
when tc had water. At that time, before the incursion of the mes- 
quite which made brush jungle of much of the country a few decades 
later, this land was m great part rolling prairie, its treeless open 
vistas only infrequently broken by mottes of live oak, laurel and 
scattered hos^uts of mesquite. Ranching was simply the ownership of 
branded herds roughly controlled on unfenced prairie near a pos¬ 
sessed supply of scarce and precious water. The only cattle a rancher 
owned were cattle half-wild, quick and fierce, armed with long boms 



and hard to handle. The only horses a rancher owned were subject 
to the wildness of open ranging, to be held under herd and used, 
they had to be incessantly guarded against the feral influence and ex¬ 
ample of running bands of untamed mustangs. The only herdsmen 
a rancher hired to work such herds of half-wild cattle and horses 
were half-wild men, tough centaurs working for wages to the) mg of 
big-roweiled spurs and the sing of rawhide lariats. 

A gathering of such centaurs was no drab spectacle. 

For herd work m the earliest versions of what came to be named 
a roundup, the fii st regularly used gathering place on the King Ranch 
was a site in the shade of anaqua trees by the big water at the dam of 
the Tranquitas.” 

A cookfire and the earliest version of what came to be named a 
chuck wagon stood at the heart of the camp. Out beyond, upon the 
other hand from the margin of the water, rode the centaurs in the 
knife-edged light and glare-edged dust. A stench of burnt hair under 
irons from branding fires made incense to blend with a primal music, 
a countcrpoinr of bawl and bellow and shout m the rustle and rattle 
of hooves. When the sun bore straight down upon the dusty crowns 
of hatted centaurs, by relays they unsaddled. They walked stiff- 
leggcd, fang-hungiy and grinning, into shade at the wagon, to squat 
and eat, tearing cooked inc.u with their teeth, licking grease from 
rope-burned fingers, wolfing white fluff-lumps of hot biead, gulping 
black coffee, to ease then with their saddles for pillows, sprawled 
ccnteiUos in the noon-glint under the anaqua trees for a while, until 
It was tunc again to rope a new mount and ascend to the state of 
centaurs on four fast-moving stccl-smcwed legs until the coming of 
dusk, and meat and bread by a fire in the dark, and song wild as the 
ciy of w oK cs beyond the Tranquims, btj ond the moon, and sleep 
until the coining of the Moinmg Star when centaurs rose .again. 

The Tranquitas was not fir fiom hc.idqu.arters. Hcmictta King, 



the little girl Nettie and other King children as they arrived often 
rode a spring wagon to the mottc of anac^ua trees by the water at 
noon, where ablanket was spread m the shade, and Richard King sat 
with his family and his Kimnos, to eat by the gathering of his herds. 
These were the first picnics and feasts alfresco of the King family on 
the King Ranch. In the long years, in another century, in another 
world, when the City of Kingsville crowded at the remains of the 
embankment that once had been the dam of the Tranquitas, a few 
anaqua trees were spared to cast their shade today not upon the 
nooning ease of centaurs but upon the earth-encasing pavement of a 
municipal street. 

The earliest of the many marks Richard King’s men burned into 
the hides of his herds was a brand the captain himself designed, 
called the Bre FUcha, and made thus "Fb. 

Shortly after his marriage he brought another brand into use, 
built from the mitials of his bride, an H and K connected, hK. 
Henrietta King recalled to grandchildren her pleasure at first seeing 
that brand, on a herd of cattle driven to the Santa Gertrudis from 
Mexico. “I remember well going out to see them with my baby 
Henrietta in my arms, and to my surprise my brand was put upon 
them It was the first of the King Ranch brands officially 

recorded in the brand registry of Nueces County, filed in the name 
of “Mistress Henrietta M King, wife of Richard King” on March 
20,1859. 

Though the Bre lUcha had been used as early as January, 1854 
King did not register it until June 27, 1859. along with another 
brand described as his own, an L and K connected, K . This was 
undoubtedly the Lewis and King partnership brand. On the same 
day of June, 1859, slso entered into the registry “King and 
Walworth's Brand," a part of the arrangement with James Walworth 
who owned the de la Garza Santa Gertrudis tract at the time For 






this new partnership mark, he merely added a V at the top of the 
old L and K connected so that it became . 

During the first several years, all livestock branded at the Santa 
Gertrudis wore -ft? or H< or H oc 1 &.. Richard King was to use 

them, andbuy and register and discardothers,beforehewouldbegm 

to bum the ultimately superseding mark, the Runnmg W, which 
he brought to lastmg fame in range history—and which ornaments 
nearly every page of this book.* 

Herds brought their natural mcrease as the seasons passed and, as 
the numbers of livestock grew, ic became evident that Kmg's policy 
of upbreedmg horse stock with the blood of good studs, and of 
choosing only the best available Mexican bulls and range cows for 
his breed herd, was producing animals of a noticeable quality. The 
investment their oivner had made, and the trail he had blazed, led 
his ranching enterprise first to the possession of good and plentiful 
stock, and then to the largely unsolved problems of markets. 

Ic has already been mentioned that the ranch's first receipts were 
from horse sales. Captam Kmg had a sportsman’s mterest in fast and 


fine horseflesh, but beyond that, he had clear busmess reasons for the 
emphasis he placed on horse and mule raismg in the early days at the 
Santa Gertrudis. Good horses ivere prime necessities m operatmg 
his own ranch. Horses and mules were needed m the wagon tram 
business with which M. Kenedy & Co. was increasmgly mvolved. 
Saddle and harness and pack animals were in constant demand by 
the Army. And inaday when livestock had to be driven, not shipped, 
to remote markets, horses and mules were more quickly moved and 
efficiently delu cred than cattle. Widespread demand for good stock 
made the Santa Gertrudis horse and mule busmess lively and profit¬ 
able from the beginning. 

Increasing and improvmghis cattle, during the first several seasons 


Appeodia Vfof facsimJereproduettowof theonguul rtgutrationsofcarl^ kiog Ruxch bmvis. 



of his ranching, King sold only steers. How long this program con¬ 
tinued is not known, but King Ranch cattle were being sold in fair 
numbers during the later half of the 1850’s. The most profitable 
outlet for cattle at that time was their sale as breed stock to other 
ranchers. King had already made his cattle noticeable for flesh and 
strength: buyers were attracted and came from a distance—from as 
far as Monterrey and Saltillo below the Rio Grande.'^ These sales 
at the ranch brought from twelve to eighteen dollars a head and 
made a considerable business. Yet King kept a constant eye upon 
the possibilities of wider markets. The records are missing but there 
are good reasons to believe that in the late 1850’s he had some of his 
cattle driven to markets as far as New Orleans, and that he even 
shipped cattle experimentally by coastwise steamer to New Orleans, 
then by riverboat to a railhead at Cairo, Illinois, and thence by rail 
to the market of Chicago,** Yet such expensive (it cost six dollars 
to ship a cow to New Orleans)*’ and punishing shipments for live¬ 
stock offered no real solution to the problem of volume markets, 
and King knew it. 

There was of course the long-established trade in hides and tallow 
— which ranchers along the Texas Coast were beginning to engage 
in—but it would seem unlikely that with the prices King got for 
stock on the hoof he disposed of many cattle by way of slaughter 
for mere skinning and rendering at that time. There is evidence that 
he did establish his first works for trying tallow as early as 1859.’° 
However, this was probably to process and cum to profit, however 
meager, an unsaleable surplus of culls from his herds. 

King kept to his vision of .adequate transportation supplying 
good beef to a remote mass market. He wanted to ship meat, not by 
long drives, not by bulky .and ivasteful transport on the hoof. 

Th.at vision led him to an imaginative experiment. Long before 



the machinery for chilling beef was available, Richard King at¬ 
tempted to preserve beef carcasses for long distance shipment. As 
his preservative, he thought not of ice but of salt. Familiar with salt 
meat smce his boyhood in the boats, he set up an elaborate experi¬ 
ment to impregnate beef with salt—not by merely salting down 
chunks, but by forcing a strong brine mjection into the veins of a 
large section of beef. When his engineering and his salt solution 
both faded, he regretfully but promptly quit tinkering as an inven¬ 
tor and got back to less visionary means of moving beef to existing 
markets.*' 

Corpus Christi was forty-five miles from ranch headquarters; 
Brownsville was almost three times as far away. The ranch opera¬ 
tion naturally linked itself to the nearest town and supply point— 
and the county seat of the county in which the Santa Gertrudis 
stood. The old vaquero Alvarado said that “from the time Kmg 
formed the ranch of Santa Gertrudis, he put a man to carry the mail 
two or three times a week from Corpus Chnsti,” King’s supply 
wagons and King himself were regular travelers on the Corpus 
Christi road As the ranch prospered, the influence of its owner be¬ 
came a factor in Nueces County affairs 

Corpus Christi was gradually emerging from the ups and downs 
of Its origins as a smuggling post and the busted boom town ad¬ 
vertised as “The Little Naples “ 

In 1855 Its complicated founder, advocate and prophet, Colonel 
Henry Lawrence Kinney, had tired of waiting for merely local 
dreams to come true and had departed southward to more radiant 
fields, to far Nicaragua, on a genuinely grandiose filibustering 
dream. Three years later he returned with his dream bedraggled. 
Among other troubles, Mrs. Kinney had divorced him during his 
absence. Regardless, his old Texas friends vvmed and dined him, and 
at a banquet listened to him relate his adventures m Nicaragua “ 



Yet the Kinney eloquence had somehow lost its mellow ring of im¬ 
minent glory. 

The frontier as it filled seemed to lose its room for the expansive 
Henry Lawrence Kinney it had created. It somehow passed the 
colonel by without ever quite catching up with him, strangely 
enough, and left him to his own diminishing devices, or vices, as 
some said. He died by violence, in troubles caused by the old Mexi¬ 
can custom of maintaining a ‘‘casa chtca" a little house outside 
wedlock—in this case tenanted by a former mistress and a bastard 
daughter grown nearly to womanhood" he was shot on a dark street 
of Matamoros in the troubled year of 1862.’* 

Corpus Chtisti lost color and gained solidity. When government 
business and payrolls were withdrawn by the abandonment of the 
Army depot, the town managed to survive the blow and develop its 
own resources. As one of the resourceful citizens of Nueces County, 
Captain King became a leader in the development. Businessmen 
like early-comer William P. Aubrey,” and late-comer Perry Dodd¬ 
ridge” who had been an employee of M. Kenedy & Co. and who 
established a commission house and the first bank in Corpus Christi, 
prominent residents and officeholders like Forbes Britton”and Wil¬ 
liam Mann,” the picturesque civil engineer and surveyor Felix 
Blucher,” the first mayor Benjamin F. Neal,” the enterprising 
Henry Maltby”—a long roster of pioneer citizens—sought King's 
counsel and backing in local affairs. Kinney men, like the Reuben 
Holbein who had been Kinney’s agent in Europe, looked for a new 
chief and found Richard King. After holding office as County Clerk 
of Nueces County, decorating a vast number of legal documents 
with his accomplished calligraphy, Holbein moved to the Santa 
Gcrtrudis* where he exercised both his probity and his penmanship 
for decades as the ranch s trusted accountant and amanuensis. With 
King s steadiness in contrast to Kinney's flamboyance, the ranching 



captain became a kind of successor to the promoting colonel around 
Corpus Christi. 

At the same time, King acquired an increasing prominence in 
the commercial and political affairs of Brow nsville and Cameron 
County. Standing with his lawyer Stephen Powers and his partner 
Mifflm Kenedy, King was a strong Democrat and States Rights man, 
active m their councils and election strategics. He carefully main¬ 
tained the Elizabeth Street cottage as his legal homestead;'*’ his 
shipping firm, completely identified with Brownsvillcand its future, 
was an essential cog in the business of the town and the economy 
of the whole valley. Ranger Rip Ford wrote: "Kenedy and King 
were sort of head men... .They became a support to the citizens of 
their section, and stood by them in prosperity and adversity. The 
charge was not made against them that, they consulted their own 
interests mpublic matters, and left the people to cake care of them¬ 
selves. They were with the people, and m all political matters they 
ofeener took the lead than they aimed to aioid responsibility.’’** 
In Brownsville at that time. Democrats were called the "Reds”— 
as opposed to the “Blues." Elections were so heated at times that 
even the school children of Brownsville wore red or blue shoestrings 
to display their families’ feelings 

There was a strong civic and commercial rivalry between Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville. Bitterly complaining of the preponderance 
of s'nipping at'brownsvihe's'Brazos Santiago, Corpus Christi la¬ 
bored to make itself the center of a competing wagon tram trade to 
handle a flow of goods toward the interior, pecked more or less 
continually at the deepenmg of a boat channel through the mud 
fiats of ICS bay, and railed against tbe "monopoly” and tbe "ex¬ 
orbitant rates of shipping through Brazos Santiago to Brownsville 
and upriver. The weak point of the Corpus Christi argument was 



that wagon train rates were much higher than riverboat rates/’ 
Though Richard King stood at the very heart of Brownsville’s 
shipping "monopoly” and “exorbitant rates,” he also found him¬ 
self the operator of a leading enterprise in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi. Geography made him a connecting link between the inter¬ 
ests of both towns and both counties; holding a view that the 
interests of one were eventually the interests of both, he served 
as their catalyst in the eventual development of the whole region. 

There was another rivalry. It became more than rivalry and grew 
to an ugly consequence for all citizens between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. This was the antipathy between Latins, who had first 
possessed the land, and non-Latin newcomers, who appeared as 
usurpers in Latin eyes. 

The two races facing each ocher across the narrow water of the 
Rio Grande had the immemorial failing: each firmly believed that 
its own manners and opinions were right for the unequaled reason 
that its manners and opinions were its own. Men everywhere find 
themselves ready to resent that which they must make any effort to 
understand. The different dynamics of the two races, founded upon 
different quotients, predicating different results as modes of life, 
went willfully misunderstood each by the other, and mutually de¬ 
spised. 

In their encounter, Americans were apt to feel superior and Mexi¬ 
cans were apt to feel abused. An ordinary American was more pros¬ 
perous—because he paid more attention to "prosperity” — than an 
ordinary Mexican, so that an economic division generally con¬ 
formed with the racial cleavage to more sharply align the border’s 
array of old resentments and mistrusts. 

There came to be an almost ideal atmosphere for bloodshed. In 
the spring of the year 1S58, the government of Mexico published 



the entire northern frontier of the State of Tamaulipas m 
goods could be imported from foreign countries free of d y• i 
lone attracted eveJy foot-loose summer, and ^r°a^ 
could get there, and brought a riffraff primed 

banksif theRio Grande. In these far from «nqu.l citcum^^^^^^ 
the bumbling commander of the Department ° 

D E Twiggs, foolishly decided to order all United States tr p 

;wayfromleborder:oliFebruary5.i859TheArmybegananabm 

doninent of every post between the Rio Grande and the 
Stripped of protection, the frontier stood handsomely ready 

A vast trouble appeared in the durable shape of a man 
haunting name of Juan Nepomuceno Cortina. His cousin ca 
him "a desperate, contrary fellow,” and so the border foun • 

He was a wellborn rascal." A blood of Castile gave him fair skin, 
reddish hair. He had green eyes. His intimates shrank the bell tone 
of his baptismal name to“Cheno,” and from the time he was a littl 
boy he was contrary if not yet desperate. Refusing to learn to tea 
and write as became his estate, he preferred the learning of knives, 
ropes, firearms and fast horses. From early youth he accompanie 
his elders on forays against Indians, practiced the arts of the vaquMO, 
attended/aniliin^os and frequented the company of knaves. T e 
intractable boy grew to personable manhood, unlettered but hig 
mannered, "fearless, self-possessed, and cunning.”*' 

Fie tasted his people's defeat and felt race hate first stir his heart 
when at the age of twenty-two he fought against Taylor s men at 
Palo Alto and Resaca. His devotion, however, was not solely to his 
invaded country, he had a marked propensity for personal gam. One 
of his enemies stated on oath that ‘ ‘during the MexicanWar Cortina 
murdered his employer, stole his mules, and sold them to the Unitec 



States Army.”'*’ When the war was over, Cheno Cortina worked for 
the United States quartermaster trains at ^25 a month; his superior 
found him “faithful and effective in the discharge of his duties” 
but he had trouble with American teamsters. They were taking no 
orders “from a Mexican.” After two fights and much bitterness, 
Cheno Cortina quit, took his pay and went out upon his mother’s 
land. It was on the Texas side of the river. 

His mother, the twice-widowed and genteel Dona Estefana Gos- 
eascochea de Cortina, granddaughter of Marfa Gertrudis de la Garza 
Falcon, was heiress to one sixth of the 59-square-league Potrero 
del Espfritu Santo grant which in its vast acreage happened to in¬ 
clude the town site of Brownsville. Members of the large family to 
which she belonged had set up a claim in Texas courts that the land 
composing the town site was still a family property which had 
passed through the hands of faulty title holders wrongfully to the 
ownership of Charles Stillman and his partners of the Brownsville 
Town Company. The claim, answered by counterclaims, initiated 
a monstrously complicated and protracted litigation.'* Watching 
the law's tangle and delay, and the fees of lawyers consuming leagues 
of land, the son of Dona Estefana saw only what he wished to see 
for the nourishment of his bitterness: thievery and chicanery, 
practiced by hated aliens upon his own ill-treated family and his 
martyred race. 

When he went out upon his mother’s property early in the 
1850’s, he found it not only pleasing but profitable to practice a 
little thievery himself. In building up a rancho at a place called San 
Jose north and west of Brownsville, he became an accomplished 
horse and cow thief. San Jose became a roost for rogues. There were 
times when Cheno Cortina’s talents took a turn to bring applause; 
joining with a comp.iny of Mexican-Texan rancheros in 1857, he 
helped to wipe out an entire band of cattle-stealing Indians which 



may have been the last of the Karankawas.** A matter for less ap¬ 
plause was his own activity with other people’s livestock. In the 
course of almost a decade, indictments were brought against him, 
not only for theft but murder. Yet he was never prosecuted. His 
own, his brothers and his near relatives' political sway ov er a strong 
bloc of Mexican-Teican voters made it 'inadvisable" for the elec¬ 
ted authorities to bring the “bold and turbulent man" to court.** 
The boldness and bitterness of the man himself, the smolder of 
ill will between two races, the unhindered presence of a large and 
criminal riffraff, and the absence of the military neatly set the stage 
for a violence known as the First Cortina War. The green-eyed 
ec^uestrian named Juan Nepomuceno Cortina became a scoundrel 
champion of his race and brought to a spilling boil an old brew of 
trouble on the border. 

On the thirteenth day of July, 1859, Cheno Cortina with some of 
his vaqueros rode m from the rancho to Brownsville for morning 
coffee. As they sac sippmg at their cups in Gabriel Catchel’s cafe, 
they saw City Marshal Robert Shears arnve to arrest a Mexican 
drunk The culprit happened to be a former ser\ ant of Cheno Cor¬ 
tina’s In making the arrest. Shears happened to use unnecessary 
brutality. Cortina saw, stepped up to the marshal and asked him, 
mildly enough, to treat the man more easily Marshal Shears there¬ 
upon started a war he cursed Cortina—who )erked a gun, shot Shears 
m the shoulder, mounted, pulled the drunk up behind him and 
galloped from town 

Before the dust of his ride to the rancho had settled, news had 
trai eled Cheno Cortina was the hero of his people. He was their 
gallant and wellborn campeon de la ra^ not afraid to shoot a de¬ 
spised representativ e of the gringo Jaw for the blessed sake of justice 
to a humble man of his own race, their own race* It had all the trim¬ 
mings 



And no despised representative of the gringo law went out from 
Brownsville to bring in Cheno Cortina. 

Cortina’s open and unanswered defiance of authority gave him a 
sense of power. It brought him not merely admirers but lecruits, 
ready for such plans as he might devise. During the next sixty days 
his exact whereabouts were uncertain. Adiift along the river were 
vague words about a secret “society.” The words were explicit, if 
florid, when later divulged. “First, a society is organized m the 
State of Texas which devotes itself sleeplessly until the work is 
crowned with success to the improvement of the unhappy condi¬ 
tion of those Mexican citizens resident therein: exterminating their 
tyrants, to which end those who compose it are ready to shed their 
blood and suffer the death of martyrs.”” A certain quiet came to 
the border as the dog days wore away and the sun stood farther m 
the south. 

On the sleeping streets of Brownsville at three o’clock in the 
morning, September 28, the quiet broke with sudden shouts, "Vm 
Chino Cortina, Mueran losgringos, Viva l^txico'” 

Leading an armed and organized force of something like a hun¬ 
dred men, Cortina had crossed the river and captured the town m 
the dark. He took it unopposed, with a cool competence. Establish¬ 
ing his headquarters m the ironically deserted garrison of Fort 
Broivn, he disposed his men at well-chosen points m Biownsvillc’s 
streets and loosed a manhunt for the gringo enemies he had pro¬ 
scribed. Marshal Shears successfully hid himself and others man¬ 
aged to scramble for cover, but five citizens were shot down, in¬ 
cluding che city jailer. All Mexican prisoners were set free. Cortina 
threatened to burn some of the houses m town where certain sworn 
enemies w ere thought to be m hiding, as the sun came up he was 
searching scores at the ri\ erfront for turpentine to aid in setting the 
fires.’* A curious thing happened. 
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raising on the river's other bank, he took with him his ““““ 
of cavalry, who happened to be Cortina’s own cousin, Miguel T 

lerina the same who called his green-eyed kinsman a ^espera • 

contrary fellow.” Carvajal, catching sight of ^ 0 “'“ 
posite bank, ordered Ti)erina to cross with troops and ^rsua 
Cortina both to desist from madness and to return to the Mexi^ 
side immediately, for conference. And he did. How Carva)al andT 
letina prevailed upon Cortina to withdraw peaceably ^ 

Is ™t of record. Lt Brownsvdle was saved. It is said that Cousin 
Miguel took Cousin Cheno’shorseby the bits and led Cortina Wit 
his bravos from the town.” , 

Two days later at the rancho six miles out of Brownsville, on 
American side, mfiamed with growing fame, Juan Nepomuceno 
Cortina issued a proclamation bidding defiance to the law. assuming 
the protection of his downtrodden people and denouncing lawyers 
who despoiled them of their lands. About some of the lawyers, there 
was truth enough to cause discomfort. And there was rhetoric 
enough: “We have careered over the streets of the city in search 
of our adversaries. . . . Oiir ptrsond enemies shall not possess our Ian s 
until they havejattened it with their own gore Volunteers flocked to 
Cortina from the other side of the river, augmenting his force for 
a real fight. The riffraff from the free zone swarmed, rubbing its 



hands at the prospect of pillage. Cortina sat upon "a lofty perch in 
the eyes of the hero-worshiping Mexicans; and there was a general 
belief among them that Cortina would drive the hated, oppressive 
gringos north of the Nueces.”” 

Brownsville was scared. 

Mayor Stephen Powers—who had been politically friendly with 
Cortina and had not yet crossed words or swords with him— 
set about organizing a defense of the town while calls for help 
went to General Twiggs in San Antonio, Governor Runnels in 
Austin, and even President Buchanan in Washington. Local citizens 
rigged themselves m companies for civilian defense and maintained 
guard watches The cooperative General Carva]al sent over a de¬ 
tachment of troops, which were quartered in Fort Brown. Over 
that erstwhile United States Army post a Mexican flag was raised 
— to protect Brownsville. As an affair between two races, Cortina’s 
War was queer. 

Brownsville forces made two irresolute sorties toward Cortina’s 
rancho. Both ended in loutish retreats back to the safety of the town. 
For more than two months Cortina had it all his own way, holding 
Brownsville in what amounted to a cowed state of siege. The first 
help sent to relieve it was a company of Texas Rangers under the 
undisciplined and ineffective command of Captain W. G. Tobin of 
San Antonio Cortina continued to hold the environs of Browns¬ 
ville completely under his control, capturing the mails, stealing 
cattle, looting "unfriendly” tanclios, ambushing travelers, shutting 
off all commerce on the river and roads.” 

No units of the United States Army, nor any icai aid, arrived on 
the border until the fifth of December when 117 Regulars under the 
coinmand of Major Samuel P. Hcintzelman marched into Browns- 
\ die. Hcintzelman was a soldier. Leading his o\v n men and a force 
of about lao of Tobin’s rangers and Brownsville volunteers, he 



found Cortina at La Ebronal on the morning of December 14 and 
attacked. Eight Corcinistas and one ranger were killed, and two 
Regularswounded. Cortina fell back, and his forces melted into the 
chaparral beyond pursuit. 

Feeling no defeat, Cortina re-grouped his rabble and for the next 
ten hard-ndmg days led them raiding along the lower reaches of the 
Wild Horse Desert, plundering, burning, murdering. Leading a 
force estimated at from 450 to 700 men and carrying two pieces of 
artillery, Cortina swept into R.10 Grande City on Christmas to loot, 
roister and set fires m the defenseless town. 

Meanwhile, there had appeared upon the border an old hand and 
master of its warfare. Rip Ford was back again on the Rio Grande. 

There were deeps beyond the soundings of gunfire m John Sal¬ 
mon Ford. He was no mere fighting man, though they did call him 
Rip for the way he went at it. A good mmd and a )ust sensibdicy 
gave an uncommon quality to the mettle in him, and made of Rip 
Ford the ranger, the captain of scouts, the soldier of fortune, the 
State senator, the newspaper editor, the writer of ^Umoirs, the loyal 
friend, the hard foe, a most uncommon fighting man. 

Walking down Congress Avenue in the capital of Texas on a fall 
morning of 1859, Ranger Captain Rip Ford met State Senator 
Forbes Britton of Corpus Christi. Wild news of Cortina’s insur¬ 
rection had arrived. It was even rumored Corpus Chnsti had been 
xTii WiTiti. rVie two men discussed it, tVie Governor of 
Texas came walking up Congress Avenue and stopped to hear. The 
senator from Corpus Chnsti, in imagining the plight of his rav'aged 
constiiucncy, became so agitated that ‘ his eyes danced wildly in 
their sockets.” 

The governor was alarmed. 

Ford' the governor said, you must go' You must start tonight 
and move swiftly! ' He then and there commissioned Ford a 



Major of Texas Rangers, to command all state forces in putting 
Cortina down. 

Next day Ford marched his army south. "It numbered eight men 
on horseback: it carried one or two guns, a few pistols, and perhaps 
a little grub lashed to the saddles. It did not have one dollar of public 
money, for the simple reason that the treasury was empty. Rip 
Ford was accustomed to that; he used leadership, not money, and 
he recruited as he went. A company of fifty-three well armed and 
mounted volunteers, equipped with an ambulance and a supply 
wagon, arrived at Brownsville on the morning of December 14,*’ 
honing for a fight. It was the day of the engagement at La Ebronal. 
Ford galloped his men toward the sound of distant firing—and 
reached the field too lace to strike a blow. 

He had to wait almost two weeks to find his enemy. Combined 
forces composed of Heintzelman’s Regulars, with a troop of the 
Second Cavalry under Captain George Stoneman, and the rangers 
of Tobin and Ford were sixteen miles down the river from Rio 
Grande City on the day after Christmas when they learned Cortina 
had taken the town. 

Ford immediately moved out with ninety men, hurrying upriver 
in advance of the main body, and before dawn of December 27 
reached contact with enemy pickets near the town. At daylight Cor¬ 
tina opened fire with his tivo artillery pieces. Ford did not wait for 
the arrival of the support he knew was coming—outnumbered five 
to one by forces holding a strong and well-chosen line, he joined 
battle. After silencing the artillery, repulsing a cavalry charge, seeing 
thirteen of his rangers fill around him, and advancing into cross¬ 
fire that was murderous. Rip Ford led an assault hot into the enemy 
center, toward Cortina himself swnding with his bodyguards. As 
th c rangers came at liim through the fire, Cheno Cortina had his first 
dose of the medicine Rip Ford would administer thenceforth. The 



center folded, the bodyguard melted: United States Army wagon 
tops were in sight. Stoneman and his troopers came rolling up a 
Bank, and Cortina joined a rout—headed for the river. Heintzel- 
man’s official report of the action stated: "Major Ford led the 
advance, and took both his [Cortina’s] guns, ammunition and bag- 
gage. 

Beyond that dry summary* the battle had its inevitable measure 
of detail and anecdote. A single incident will indicate its spirit. 
One of Ford’s fire-eatmg volunteers was a colonel of the Kentucky 
style and manner, named Loughridge. Ac one point in the onslaught 
he found himself out of ammunition, and very considerably both¬ 
ered by a particular enemy marksman who was taking due advantage 
of his situation. As another ranger moved up within hearing, the 
colonel called out, “Good morning, Mr. Moms, will you please 
kill that Mexican"^” 

Moms did. 

The colonel gave a measured bow. “Very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Morns.”** 

Cortina was never without sagacity as a commander of troops. 
The obvious personal fearlessness which he added to his other tal¬ 
ents as a leader and iighrer did nor blind him to plain and often hard 
facts. He was quick to learn from them. After the too ambitious 
essay at Rio Grande City, he was careful to employ the large lesson 
it taught him: a pitched battle using ranchero and riffraff volunteers 
against resolute ranger sharpshooters or disciplined professional 
troops was out of his class and over his head Rio Grande City taught 
him that he was a leader of mobile gucnlias. Unless his superiority 
offeree clearly guaranteed a result, he saw the absurdity of standing 
to fight. With one exception—at the battle of La Bolsa—Cortma’s 
tactics became those of a raider only, a plunderer of isolated ranchos 



and a killer of outnumbered men. For the next few months he kept 
the whole border in a taut state of alarm. 

Late in Match, i860, the new commander of the Department of 
Texas, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, arrived with orders from 
the Secretary of War to force an end to the violence. Pressure by an 
increased number of United States troops, and by the unremitting, 
trigger-ready patrols of Ford’s rangers on both banks of the Rio 
Grande, soon made raiding too dangerous and too profitless for 
Cortina to continue. ‘ 

By early May, it was clear that the incursions into Texas had 
ceased, and Lee left the Rio Grande. His route back to San Antonio 
took him by the Santa Gertrudis where he spent the night. In his 
Memorandum Book he recorded for May 12: "At 7 miles reached 
San Gertrudis—Capt. King’s ranch—A beautiful place on a knoll 
in a mesquite plain, new house . . ." The party spent the night, 
and undoubtedly the Colonel was served from Henrietta’s “large 
platters,” before resuming the journey the following morning.*' 

The First Cortina War came to a kind of undeclared truce. It 
adjourned sine die. The uncaught Cheno retired into the hills of 
Mexico, for 3 stint at the internecine affairs of Mexican politics, 
until times might be ripe again for the scourging of gringos malditos. 

Just once during the five months between his lesson at Rio Grande 
City and his retirement, did Cortina stand to fight a full-fledged 
battle. He planned it as a calculated risk believing it was justified by 
the richness of the stake involved. The risk was greater than his cal¬ 
culation: Rip Ford not only thrashed him again, he nearly killed 
him. The stake was the steamboat Ranchero, property of the firm M. 
Kenedy & Co. 

River traffic had been at a complete standstill since the capture 
of Brownsville late in September. After Cortina’s defeat and flight 



south from Rio Grande City, it was deemed safe to send a steamer 
upriver to break the stoppage of trade, which had brought the econ¬ 
omy of the whole region to a stifling halt. On January 9 the Ranchero 
was dispatched upriver, and steamed safely to Rio Grande City. 
There a heavy cargo of urgent merchandise, passengers, and an 
accumulation of about $300,000 in bullion and specie awaited 
transport to Brownsville. 

The passage upriver was widely noted; so was the cargo awaiting 
shipment. Rumors arrived that Cortina intended to attack the 
Ranchero on her return trip, at one of the horseshoe river bends called 
LaBolsa, thirty-BvemilesnorchoflAatamotos.TheRaficherodelayed 
departure, arming herselfwich the two artillery pieces captured from 
Cortina and taking aboard a unit of Army Regulars to man the guns 
and defend the decks. Alerted, Ford’s rangers and two troops of 
cavalry under Stoneman came up from Brownsville to patrol the 
La Bolsa vicinity, and wait. Over beyond the Mexican bank of the 
river, Cortina brought together a force, later estimated at from 200 
to 400 men, and built a strong earthwork well-placed for the de¬ 
livery of a raking fire upon the steamer when she tried to negotiate 
the acute La Bolsa bend. 

On the civenty-nmch or thirtieth of January, with trouble thus 
prepared, and with Tobin’s rangers pacing as escort alongside, the 
laden Ranchero sho\ ed off to run the gauntlet. 

Nosing into the bend on February 4, she met a furious burst of 
fire from Cortina s prepared position. The steamer's skipper. Cap¬ 
tain Martin, was able to con so that his well-served guns came nicely 
to bear and to pin the attackers behind their earthwork. In the late 
afternoon during this completely unexampled amphibious engage¬ 
ment, Rip Ford took a beachhead. Crossing the river with forty-six 
rangers and using the ri\ erbank as cover, he maneuvered his men up- 



stream until they had fought their way past the end of Comna’s 
earthwork, flanking him. Then they charged, with six-shooters and 
the Texian yell. The enemy broke in panic. Their leader was the last 
to flee; Cortina emptied his gun at close range before he spurred 
away. Bullets struck his saddle, hit his belt and clipped a lock of his 
hair. Rip Ford, who wrote with a stiffness he did not employ in 
combat, recorded: "But for the obscurity, it being almost dark, the 
frontier pirate would have been killed.”'’* Four days later the Ranchero 
came steaming safely to her mooring slip on the Brownsville levee 
and delivered her cargo at the office of M. Kenedy & Co.*° 

In the whole course of the excitement known as the First Cortina 
War there is a total lack of documented information as to the 
whereabouts or activities of Richard King. Neither he nor his family 
are mentioned as present in Brownsville at any time from September 
1859 i860. Henrietta King’s half brother, Hiram Cham¬ 

berlain, Jr., matriculated at Centre College in Danville, Kentucky, 
that fall, there is some indication that the King family accompanied 
him to Kentucky, and that during the trip Captain King bought 
some good Kentucky hoises for shipment to Texas.'” If the Kings 
were absent at the inception of the Cortina uprising, when they re¬ 
turned they must surely have gone directly to the Santa Gertrudis, 
where they remained until the troubles nearer the Rio Grande had 
subsided; it does not seem likely that the captain would have sub¬ 
jected his family to the risks of a return to Brownsville at that time. 

As for himself, it would be difficult to believe that King did not 
make various trips to the river in the interest of M. Kenedy & Co.’s 
business at Brownsville, White Ranch, Brazos Santiago and up¬ 
river, during the violence. Yet his main concern must have been the 
protection of the isolated Santa Gertrudis. A Cortina raid there was 
clearly within the realm of possibility, and he doubtless stationed 



himself ac the ranch ready to defend it. He must have been there 
early in December, though no record proves it, when Rip Ford came 
by the Santa Gertrudis on his recruiting way from Austin to Browns¬ 
ville. King and Ford were fast friends: there is little reason to doubt 
that the ambulance, the supply wagon, some of the horses and some 
of the arms with which Ford had equipped his company when he 
arrived to fight came from Richard King on the Santa Gertrudis.^ 
By June of i860, with Cortina gone south and with the river trade 
booming after several months of repression, King was back in 
Brownsville. Among many other things, he was busy filing claims 
against the United States government for damages suffered during 
the Cortma uprising. 

In association with a lawyer named W. B, Chace, King seems to 
have taken charge of presenting claims not only for M. Kenedy & 
Co. hue for at least seven ocher property owners up and down the 
river, whose ranchos had been wrecked by the raiding. For his own 
firm he stated that all boats and other equipment had been forced 
to remain idle during all the period of the Cortina disturbances, 
with the exception of the one trip of the Ranchro, and that as a 
consequence all trade had been diverted to overland routes between 
Indianola and Laredo, and between Corpus Christi and Rio Grande 
City, thus destroying the business of the petitioners, to their dam¬ 
age in the sum of 5250,000.’* The several ocher claims when added 
to M. Kenedy & Co.’s obviously inflated figure made a total of 
$536,826.21 m damages asked.'’’ 

The United States government did not ev en consider the claims 
when they were presented. Although there is a notation on the back 
of a Santa Gertrudis account book indicating that King and the 
lawyer Chace expected percentage fees from all claims collected, and 
although King certainly pressed the affair for a payment of monies 
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upriver mudskimmers, die and die James Hale, for future 

delivery so that if hostilities opened, the firm would commanda 
flotilla of seven steamboats operating on a strategic border. During 
the latter half of i860, the business of hauling trade goods along 
the Rio Grande was very good.'"’ So was the prospect of hauling 
materials for war. The postmaster of BrounsviJJc wrote in June: 
“Cape. King is here— He talks of going on the boats again—' ’ 

Yet the boats were only one consideration m making ready for a 
looming storm. The ranching operation on the Santa Gcrtrudis 
needed shoring up to meet the rigors of the business weather ahead. 
Captains King and Kenedy doubtless h.id discussed it often, in No¬ 
vember of i86o they became partners not only on the n\cr but on 
the ranch. 

The Cortina raids, and the probability of more like them, had 
made Kenedy's pasture lands in the San Salvador del Tulc grant a 
risky place for ranching. They were too near the Rio Grande. Dur¬ 
ing the destructive sweep jusc before the battle of Rio Grande City, 
while Kenedy was standing guard as a captain of end defense at 
Brownsville, Cortina had laid waste to the San Salvador del Tulc 
rancho and scattered or stolen its livestock so that only a remnant 
was ever found Kenedy had ordered his vaqueros to dnv c that rem¬ 
nant to safety farther north, all the livestock he owned, 1595 cattle 
and 87 horses,’^ were already on the Santa Gcrtrudis m the care of 
Richard King. Kenedy was stiff mightily interested m ranching, he 
could raise money for a further investment in it,’* and a new part¬ 
nership with his oldest and best friend, on property more chan a 
hundred miles from tlie border, appealed to Kenedy in every way. 

His entry into the Santa Gcrtrudis operation also solved prob¬ 
lems facing Richard King who had not, since the death of Legs 
Lewis, consolidated titles to the lands upon which the ranch de¬ 
pended. 



Henrietta King had property of her own, which her husband had 
begun to give her as soon as they were married. This property was 
mostly composed of livestock branded H<—but on June 28,1859, 
Richard King had bought in his wife's name, so that the land was 
deeded to her, a one-half undivided mterest m the twelve leagues of 
the de la Garza Santa Gerttudis grant owned by James Walworth.’’ 
At the time of Kenedy’s entry into the ranching partnership, Hen¬ 
rietta King and James Walworth each held actual title to as much 
of the randi’s land as King himself, who owned only the three and 
a half leagues of the Rincon de Santa Gertrudis and a nearby smaller 
tract known as the Puerta de Agua Dulce.‘° 

A new arrangement brought all titles together as property of a 
new firm styled R. King & Co., established on the fifth day of De¬ 
cember, i86o.*‘ The Kings, pooling their separate interests, put into 
the firm their livestock, the ranch improvements, and land titles to 
the Rincon, the Agua Duke, and one half of the de la Garza Santa 
Gertrudis. Walworth put m the other half of the big tract, possibly 
some cash, and probably his share of the King and Walworth live¬ 
stock branded K. Kenedy came in with money and other consider¬ 
ation the amount of which is not now known, and the remnant of 
his livestock from the desolated San Salvador del Tule. The shares 
in R. King & Co. were divided three ways: three eighths to Richard 
King, three eighths to Mifflin Kenedy, and two eighths to James 
Walworth. 

With this organization among friends thus strongly kmc, the 
three steamboat skippers eyed the increasing portents of rough water 
ahead and dn idcd their watches. Walworth, busy with the political 
aspects of the storm, became a Cameron County delegate to the 
Te.\as convention for secession. Kenedy stayed m Brownsville, close 
by the ri\ er, manipulating the boats of M. Kenedy & Co. with a 



sharp weather eye, Kmg had moved his family from the Elizabeth 
Street cottage to the Santa Gcrtrudis, where all the Kings could be 
on deck while the captain made the ranch shipshape under the 
approaching cloud. 

There were five Kings in the family that made its home m the 
ranch house on the Santa Gertrudis the year the Civil War came. A 
very blue-eyed small sister to little Nettie bad arrived m Browns¬ 
ville onApnl 13,1858, and had been given the name of Ella Morse 
King.Then, almost at the very time of the move away from Eliza¬ 
beth Street, a son was born on December 15, i860, to Henrietta 
and Richard King. They named him Richard Kmg II; when he had 
children of his own he would tell them that he was “born m a 
stagecoach while mother was hurrying to Brownsville,"** Whether 
this was m jest or not, Brownsville was formally recorded as his 
birthplace. The captain’s )oy m a son and namesake is easy to im¬ 
agine. 

On the third of December rbe Reverend Hiram Chamberlain 
had made a note. "This day Captain Kmg commenced packing up 
for a general move to the Rancho del Santa Gertrudis. I am truly 
sorry to part with them. But I suppose it is all for the best. This is a 
world of changes."*’ 


1 



VIII The Confederacy's Back Door 



NE APRIL MORNING 

in a red dawn more than a thousand miles from the Wild Horse 
Desert, guns of rebellion trained on Fort Sumter opened fire. The 
crack of the cannonade, the flash of bursting shell brought an end to 
the nation’s sickness of foreboding and began the bloodshed of the 
Civil War. 

The Rio Grande frontier, still in darkness of night when red dawn 
came to Sumter, was half a continent away from high councils of 



war, from drumbeats of great armies, from fields of decisive battle. 
But war, following an inveterate habit, reached out to find the con¬ 
tentious place along the far river. 

More than a month before the gunfire at Sumter, Texas had pro¬ 
claimed m convention at Austin—in spice of dissenting lOices— 
Its secession from the Union.' Two weeks before that, awaiting no 
proclamation, RangerBen McCulloch, as military commander rep¬ 
resenting the rebel com ention, had led an armed force into San An¬ 
tonio Confronted by it, the antique Major General D.E.Twiggs, of 
rebel sympathies himself, had surrendered the entire United States 
Army Department of Texas to poker-fiiced Ben McCulloch without 
a shot,McCulloch's motley men, carrying loaded frontier rifles, had 
invested the government arsenal, taken possession of its stores. By 
chehurried terms agreed upon mTwi^s’ bloodless capitulation to 
rebellion, loyal United States troops stationed in the state had been 
allowed'' all necessaries for a march out of Texas' ’ and had been prom¬ 
ised an unmolested exit which, it was suggested, ought to commence! 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, arriv mg by Army ambulance 
in San Antonio on the afternoon of McCulloch’s coup, looking 
about the Plaza in surprise, had inquired, “Whose are these men’” 

"They are McCulloch’s,” he was told. “General Twiggs surren¬ 
dered everything to the Sutc this morning.” 

Lee's eyes filled with tears. “Has it come so soon as this’” Robert 
E. Lee asked.* 

Texas lost no time organizing for war A Committee of Public 
Safety moved energetically to mobilize the state, without waiting 
for the arrival of administrative machinery yet uncreated by the 
newly bom Confederate government. Texans went remembering the 
days of their own Republic when Texas stood alone. 

The convention for secession divided the state into three areas for 
military defense. Ic appointed as commander of the “Military De- 



partment of the Rio Grande” a man well-acquainted with that sta¬ 
tion. He arrived at Brazos Santiago in February, while the last units 
of United States troops were being evacuated north and while his 
Texas troops, about fifteen hundred of them, were reporting to the 
Rio Grande. The new commander’s name was Rip Ford, Colonel 
Rip Ford.* 

Disposing units of his volunteers, many of them his old Ranger 
hands, in salient positions over terrain he knew by heart, he con¬ 
ceived of his mission on the border—until a tangible enemy force 
appeared— to be the nourishment and protection of the Rio Grande 


trade and the cultivation of friendly relations with Mexican author¬ 


ity in preparation for unhindered pursuance of that trade during the 
war emergency. He issued orders accordingly.' 


Among the many border men happy to welcome Colonel Ford to 
his post were his good friends Richard King and Mifflin Kenedy. He 
found them busy with their boats. Captain King came often from 
the ranch to confer with his partners and employees at the office on 
the Brownsville levee and aboard the shuttling steamers Crampus II, 


Malatnoros, Mustang and James Hale. His firm was also operating a fifth 
boat called the Mexico,^ mostly on the outside run from Brazos, where 
it aided the Crampus II and Matamoros in handling a first spurt of war¬ 


time business. 


Early in February the Mustang had carried departing United States 
troops downriver from Ringgold Barracks;’^ the outside boats had 
aided in the evacuation of Fort Brown. When units of Ford’s forces 


arrived from Houston aboard the steamer General Rush, Captains 
King and Kenedy, both strong for States’ Rights and Secession, had 
hauled Texans and supplies aboard M. Kenedy & Co. boats, flying 
the Lone Star flag to posts upriver.” 

Examining his situation, Colonel Ford estimated the port and 
depot of Brazos Santiago indefensible in case of bombardment by 



Union naval guns. On April i8, the Commander of the Military 
Department of the Rio Grande addressed a letter to Captain MifHin 
Kenedy requesting the use of steamers to move to greater safety up¬ 
river all United States military scores which had been seized and 

heldbyTexans attheBrazosSantiagoArmy dcpot.’Colonel Ford re¬ 
corded later that Kenedy and Kmg.and the steamboats, “petformed 
many useful purposes for the South. 

Except for spies and fugitu c Southerners of Northern persuasion 
—the border called them roi/gador—who began to infest neutral 
Matamoros, enemies m the shape of Unionists did not appear. An 
enemy m another shape furnished the only action Rip Ford’s forces 
found on the Rio Grande during the first year of war. It was almost 
like old times: Juan Nepomuceno Cortina came again. 

Tempted by news of the tejam rebellion and reports of confusion 
m which raiding might go unpunished, the foxy Cheno came out of 
the Burgos Mountains in Mexico, gathered a crowd of rascals and 
headed for mischief. His judgment of an auspicious time for a strike 
could not have been more mistaken, his choice of a spot to strike, a 
fortified ranch on the site of what became Zapata, Texas, was en¬ 
tirely inopportune. There on May 19,1861, he found himself forced 
into a fight with a newly recruited company of Texas State Cavalry 
composed mostly of Texas-Mexican rancheros under the redoubt¬ 
able and later very important command of a Captain Santos Bena¬ 
vides, Mil homhre todo valientc Benavides hie Cortina, whipped him, 
chased him across the river and, unlike United States troops or 
Texas Rangers hampered by orders not to cross the international 
boundary, Benavides continued pursuit. His rawhide horsemen ran 
Cortina into the town of Guerrero, Tarnaulipas, where the raiders 
melted away. The most unpleasant exercise furnished by Benavides 
convinced Cheno that times on the border were awry. He heided 
south, far into the south, and the Rio Grande with trouble enough 



went untroubled by the green eyes of Cheno Cortina for more than 

'''inSy ofT86i, the battle month of Bull 

1 had its first plunge into the long blood bath ahead, a Union 


nation 1 


naval blockade was' officially extended to include the Texas coast. 
The order brought rumors and alarms to the Rio Grande, but no 
Union ships. Boats of M. Kenedy & Co. steamed as usual, without 

^‘mra wartime economy gripped at the border but no warring 
arrived. Captain King spent most of his time on the Santa Gertrudis 
managing L ranch, traveling to the river only when his presence 
was rLired by Captain Kenedy, who spent most of his time at 
Brownlille managing the boats. The ffi.rd partner of R king & 
Co., CaptainWalworth, elected from Brownsville as a delegate to 
the Secession Convention," stayed at Austin, while the third part¬ 
ner in M. Kenedy & Co., Charles Stillman, at work in his profit¬ 
taking web behind intricate business fronts and )oint ventures, 
kept himself in sensitive touch with ffie pulse of bo^er trade and 
the prognosis of war, and from his offices in both Matamoros and 

Brownsville kept his partners informed. 

The livestock affairs of the ranch on the Santa Gertrudis were 
complex enough to demand the constant care of a hard-driving 
ranch boss, quite aside from the multitude of Captain King s other 
daily concerns. Captain King was a busy man. n .861, R. king & 
Co. owned something like zo,ooo head of cattle and 3000 head of 
horses " Military demands stimulated trade in horses and mules; 
these were marketable and ready assets of the ranch throughout the 
war Thouch armies and civilians both needed beef too, the cattle 
market in^Texas was a different story. Disruptions of war, but 
mainly the old difficulties of transporting beef from remote Texas 
to large centers of demand, brought a catastrophic drop in the mar- 



ket during the first year of the w ar.'The price of cattle... sunk to 
S 2.00 per head without tindmghuyers.’*’* Prices offered m New Or¬ 
leans u ere better, but so many cattle were dn\ en there in spite of the 
distance, the war-endangered roads and the problem of crossing 
herds o\er the Mississippi, that the New Orleans marker became 
glutted and unprofitable to dro\ers from Texas.’ 

Ranch records are absent to show ic, but there is e\ cry likelihood 
that R. King & Co, cattle were driven to New Orleans early m the 
nar. Ic is just as probable chat in later phases of the struggle R, King 
&. Co. herds w ere dm en co East Texas and e\ en bej ond the Missis¬ 
sippi for delivery as contiact beef to Confederate army forces, but 
this again is not of record. 

In geneial, such marker as existed for R. King & Co. cattle during 
the Civil War was confined to a limited and troubled local demand 
and to the furnishing of contract beef for Confederate forces m the 
nearer vicinity of Santa Gertrudis. There is some evidence of a mar¬ 
ket for Texas cattle in Mexico; by August, 1862, prices had risen 
so that beeves were selling at Matamoros, “age sev en years old, fat, 
at Si I.” ’’ Such a market had its obvious limits. 

Most of the marketable cattle on pastures at the Santa Gertrudis 
clearly would not make their way to any market during the war. 
Their unculled increase at war’s end would be immense. That in¬ 
crease would create new problems of adequate pasturage, water, herd 
handling and control. 

A wartime development of the hide and tallow trade offered little 
solution to the market problem.These wasteful ranching products 
might be produced in plenty, but war restricted their transportation 
and marketing— c\ en though a leak m the Union blockade did make 
hides from Texas available to European buyers and M. Kenedy & 
Co. boats did haul hides to the mouth of the river for carriage 
charges of one dollar per hundred.** 



Aleit to enlarge ranching income, early in the war Captain King 
essayed a new venture. A salt shortage in the Confederacy made the 
extracting of salt from saline lakes on the boggy coastal piairies near 
the Santa Gertrudis a modestly profitable enterprise. He gatheied 
and sold salt.’’ 

Theie is no indication that he ever quit work on the expansion of 
the ranch, war or peace. Eaily in 1862, while he was somehow find¬ 
ing time in the midst of othei business to act as supervisor of affairs 
on Charles Stillman’s Lauieles lancho east of Santa Gertrudis, Cap¬ 
tain Kingproposed to purchase more than 90,000 acres of the Laure- 
les tract, an acquisition which the ranch eventually made." In the 
same year of 1862, R. King & Co. bought the William Mann ranch¬ 
ing property of some 22,000 acres in the Casa Blanca grant north of 
the Santa Gertrudis, including the livestock and brands that went 
With it.“ 

A shooting war, which had not arrived on the north bank of the 
Rio Grande in spite of alarms and preparations, appeared without 
much alarm or any such preparation on the other side of the river in 
July, 1861: a war between factions backing rival candidates for the 
governorship of Tamauhpas, the Rojos and the Crmolmos, flared in 
Matamotos. When the Rojo candidate Jesus dc la Serna was declared 
elected, the Tamauhpas legislature ordered a new election, alleging 
fraud on the part of de la Serna. His Rojos refused to accept the order, 
armed themselves, and bloody fighting began all over the state. In 
September, the Crmolmos managed to take possession of Matamoros, 
driving the Rojos to refuge in Brownsville—where they were al¬ 
lowed to regird and recruit under the leadership of Rip Ford's re¬ 
membered comrade-in-arms, the hardy perennial General Jose Marfa 
Jesds Carvajal, Re-entering Mexico and augmenting his force with 
Rojos from deep in Tamauhpas, on November 21, 1861, Carvajal 



put Maumoros to prolonged siege. Buildings were wrecked and 
burned. Gunfire, musketry, hand-to-hand fighting raked the streets. 
The siege was not raised until February 25, 1862, when Carvajal 
conceded failure and withdrew." 

This clash of Rojos and CrmoliMos was a local manifestation of the 
disorder enveloping all Mexico. Rojos were of the general political 
complexion which supported the reform president, Benito Juarez; 
CriMolinoi were a splinter of the reactionary clencal-mihtary-land- 
ownmg coalition fighting Juarez’s reforms. And while the siege of 
Matamoros was m progress, French, Spanish and English troops 
had added a new note to Mexico’s chaos: a pumtis'c expedition had 
landed at Vera Cruz to force debt payments from the riven, bank¬ 
rupt nation.** 

The Rio Grande found itself flowing between tumults on both 
river banks when another tumult, bearmg no aspect of combat and 
working from vast distance, arrived to make the Rio Grande an 
actual theater of war. 

This tumult appeared m the quiet, dusty shape of a wagon piled 
with cotton bales. 

By late m the year i86i, the seaports of the Confederacy had felt 
the first choke of the Union blockade. At the same time, thousands 
of autumn-brown fields, which had been tended through summer- 
green by hundreds of thousands of strong black hands, stood har- 
\ested of thousands of millions of fluffy white bolls. In country 
sheds, m city warehouses and out in the pale November sunlight at 
the gm yards, the South’s baled cotton crop of the war year 1861 
waited, with the world waiting for it, and with no accustomed way 
to go. 

Then across Texas on rough roads leading to Mexico, on long in¬ 
land ways around the tightening coastal blockade, came wagons, a 
fe\v at first like pathfinders, then a growing tide of rumbling wagons 



and creaking oxcarts carrying cotton to merchants standing on neu¬ 
tral ground offering foreign gold for the South’s packed bales of 
white fluff. 

The maintenance of a huge textile industry across an ocean at 
Lancashire, Bremen and Lyons depended upon that fluff. When its 
delivery was threatened by blockade, the powerful tentacles of trade 
had reached out, quick to seize at a neutral port where cotton might 
be delivered to neutral ships and sail, evading the stoppage of the 
American blockade. Entrepreneurs, brokers, agents and consuls 
from Europe had not been long in arriving at Matamoros, that town 
with the ancient aroma of devious and extravagant profit, to grease 
channels for a commerce which could offer gold or fabricated ma¬ 
terials of war in exchange for cotton. To initiate this trade, European 
cargo ships had begun to anchor off the mouth of the Rio Grande in 
open waters just south of the river, Mexican waters, facing the beach 
at Bagdad. That forlorn knot of smugglers’ huts had come suddenly 
and galvanically to life. It had grown riotous with promise. Its 
wharfage, built behind the river’s mouth and inside its protection 
from sea and wind, stood piled with war goods lightered in from the 
vessels offshore and with bales of cotton waiting to be lightered to 
those vessels’ holds for a voyage to Europe. 

It would be difficult to believe that Captain King and his partners 
did not foresee the unique strategic situation of the Rio Grande and 
augur the arrival of the cotton boom the border named Los Algodones. 
Cotton entered like a thick and malleable wire of gold into the 
tangled skeins of wars on both sides of the river. And the mouth of 
the Rio Grande became the Confederacy’s back door. 

Captain King stood planted by fate in the middle of that door. 
The road the cotton took came across his pastures to the very thresh¬ 
old of his house on the Santa Gertrudis and moved to the decks of 
his steamboats on the Rio Grande. Captain King did not go to w.ir; 



the war came to him. It sought him at home. He fought his pre of 
It on strenuous but familiar ground. 

Before thcNcwYearof 1862 airned, he could stand on the watch* 
tower at ranch headquarters and sec the cotton wagons nio\ (ng south 
on the road across his pastures toward Brow ns\ illc. He could calk to 
the cram bosses and the teamsters and the brokers' agents who 
stopped to camp under the cices by the Santa Gcrtrudis w'atcr, who 
came into the ranch commissary to bu) camp supplies, w bo bouglit 
horses and mules and beef for the last leg of the long haul to the 
border. 

Strangers bringing cotton from afar, to trade for the hard money 
offered at Matamoros, had their difficulties delivering the travel- 
seamed bales mco the hands of dependable brokers. Moreover, the 
passage of cotton mco Mexico was soon restricted by taxes and at¬ 
tempted controls, official agents and buyers and collectors sent out 
by the Confederate gov eminent and the Military' Board of Texas ap¬ 
peared with confusing orders and inconsistent demands and com¬ 
petitive instructions. From his point of vantage on the cotton road, 
Captain King quickly found himself an ad\ iscr of cotton-owning 
strangers, a counselor and assistant of government agents, a con¬ 
tractor for the cartage of cotton to the river,*"* and a spccuiativ c cot¬ 
ton buyer himself By March, 1862, the ranch headquarters at the 
Santa Gertrudis was an official receiving, storage and shipping 
point” for the bales arriving from Ease Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and finally as far as Missouri. 

The boom went into full swing when the fighting of Rojos and 
Crmo/inos ceased on the streets of Matamoros lare in February of 
1862. At Its inception the Matamoros cotton marker was domi¬ 
nated by English and German mercantile agents; the speculation 
was principally based upon whether or not the Lincoln government 
would seriously attempt a blockade of the Mexican port. 



The excitement m the first flush of Los Algodones, the sudcjer 
appearance of the first Union blockader, the role of M. Kenedy & 
Co.’s steamers and even their carnage charges as hghteis delivering 
cotton to vessels offshore aie set forth with considerable pith m a 
communication from a paitner to Captain King at Santa Gertrudis, 
written fiom Matamoros upon the day the siege lifted, Febiuary 25, 
1862; 

Yesterday we were .all m great glee Kenedy saw a hundred thousand in Ills 
vaults, twelve vessel[s] reported ha\ mg arrived in the offing, with a prospect 
of shipping 20,000 hales of cotton at 65 per bale S 100,000 upwards freight, 
would repay running expenses Such w.is out imaginations, evening set in, a 
beautiful one too, when up comes another courier announcing the arrival 
of one of Lincoln!'s] sloops of war the Porlsimulh of 22 guns, a permanent 
blochader undoubtedly The Mtxtamoros was at the Mouth, with a full cargo 
for the English Propeller The Mmlaug had left that morning with a full load of 
cotton The MaUvnoros retreated back to Cobb’s Rancho and is waiting or¬ 
ders. This knocks us, cotton and all. .You sec, all is vainly, except cows 
and mares. A blockadcr cannot prevent them from having calfs and colts. 

Yours truly 

Chas. Stillman*® 

If the steamboats were to operate within range of the twenty-two 
Union guns, something had to be done. The measures raken by 
Stillman and Kenedy are outlined in another letter to their partner 
on the S.inta Gertrudis, written from Matamoros two weeks later, 
March II, 1862: 

Our boats have ceased to run and tavo boats hat e obtained Mexican p.apcrs 
and doing what little lightering that is done. Yesterday we had a Junto, 
Judge Trcaiflo, Ford, Kenedy, San Roman, Maloney, the English Counsul, 
Oethngand myself, a\ e came to the conclusion to sell the boats to Haley Co. 
Uhdy y Co. Octling y Co. and they to obtain a Mcaican licence to naa igate 
their waters. The Military Commander to guc Ford assurance that he will 
protect the property w liilst m Mcaican waters, and Ford swc.irs chat if ic is 
molest he w ill blow them to that place we read of. So I am in hopes we shall 



see them with Turkey buzzard at their masthead in a day or two. A commis¬ 
sion consisting of the English consul and some Mexican officials, are to wait 
on the Capt of the Man of War, to ascertain if their property will be re- 
spected, or ifKe is blockading Mexico 

Affairs look dark ahead, prepare for sejua![l]s, and keep | our affairs snug 
as you can, and settle the Laureles affair before we are stampeded 

Yours truly, 

Chas Stillman" 

Use of the neutral flag of Mexico referred co by the disrespectful 
Stillman as the turkey buzzard, and then the loaded query to the 
captain of the man-of-war asking if he were “blockading Mexico 
m reality became the solution to the problem of keeping the steam¬ 
boats running cotton—though they were not sold to the English or 
German firms of Hale, Uhdy or Oecling. 

M.Kenedy & Co. found a neater solution. Sometime m the spring 
of 1862, the steamers went behind a front of Mexican ownership 
and registry which placed titles in the names of some of the firm s 
Mexican friends and busmess connections at Matamoros.*^ Flying 
the Mexican flag, without change m crew-personnel or m supervi¬ 
sion by Mifflm Kenedy who soon had an office operating in Mata- 
moros, the boats began a boomcime business baulmg cotton under 
the noses of the Union biockaders. 

Union naval officers demanded and were shown certificates drawn 
by properly sworn Mexican authorities documenting the ownership 
of all cotton leaving Bagdad m foreign bottoms. Though these cer¬ 
tificates invariably indicated neutral ownership and the papers were 
imanably m order, the Union sea dogs at the mouth of the river 
were acutely aware of the obvious the cotton was Confederate cot¬ 
ton, ofgreat aid and comfort to that enemy, and ought co be seized." 
To a^ Old any possible stoppage of trade on these technical grounds, 
all Matamoros cotton speculators by the summer of 1862 were cak¬ 
ing technical precautions: they bought their cotton and transferred 



Its title to the names of bona fide Mexican citizens and branded the 
bales accordingly, m Texas, before the cotton ever crossed the river. 
Blockaders were then unable to say, much less prove, that cotton 
moving through Matamoros and Bagdad was not the property of 
neutrafs.The ancient skills of Matamoros merchants had not been 

“Thelkdls poi 2 ed by Charles Stillman enabled him to form a 
conclusion which he expiessed to his partner King as early as March 
i8, 1862, and which pioved to be a most reliable forecast: let me 
tell you cotton will be exported from Matamoros.... 

In April, English and Spanish foices withdrew from Mexico, leav¬ 
ing FraLe aloL to pursue an adventure in 

create new tumults to richen the wartime trade at the R-° Gr^de. 
In that same month of April. 1862, Union forces captured and oc¬ 
cupied New Orleans, depriving the South of its greatest port and 
U I m a swollen flow over inland roads across Texas 

“S ; borie,, b, 0 »b», ,S6,. rf.. 

boom at Matamoros had entered a heyday^ The mouth of the river 
was a port of world importance, the only Confederate entry for for¬ 
eign supplies. Millions of dollars worth of munitions and medical 

supphercamethroughMammorosinexchangeforthecottonofthe 

P “K-.nc- Cotton” was clearly the chief resource of the 
thoug o , South could finance war, the Con- 

the potent econ American on a war mission 

efore the ‘J* r a smaller but similar opportunity and had 

~rat t with more gumption. At Pans m lyyy.Benjamm Frank- 
f P ® , j„i,,,cr from his coimtiy to Fiance 5000 hogsheads 

of ?oTanf James River tobacco, by this contract adding to h.s 



money for waemgwar. Unlike the sensible Franklin, the h g 

cils of the CoLLacy chose to consider demons d.plomati p 
tials rather than the forthright financial advantages inherent 
uire Sply of a commodity for which world trade competed. 
Jelflson Dai and his Confederate cabinet made a ^ 

culation at the outset.They entertained a 
vjiMcUmg of cotton from world trade could be made =>" 

short cut towmningthewar.onthemistaken assumption that bur 

pean textile mills if totally deprived of cotton would bring sue 
pressure upon their governments that these would persuade tn 
shattered Union to let the cotton states go in peace. 

Only one member of the Davis cabinet took a realistic view. 
Shrewd Judah P. Benjamin urged that the Confederate government 
buy up all available cotton, ship it to Europe and warehouse it there 
as a basis for the credits necessary to waging war. But Confederate 
Secretary of Treasury Memminger, deluded by a chimera of his own 
which he called sound money, opined upon the unsoundness of any 
such device as foreign credits for cotton and Benjamin was over¬ 
ruled.” Benjamin then did what he could, arranging for purchases 
and exportations of cotton by private enterprise. There is hme 
doubt that he had a hand, possibly a very active hand, in the first big 
transaction for rhe exportation of cotton through Texas when m 
1861 Colonel M.T. Johnson of Tarrant County and Rhyne Bros., 
capitalists of North Texas, formed a partnership and bought all the 
cotton they could find m the North and East Texas market, 
than three thousand bales, for which they paid ten cents a pound and 
for which they operated three hundred heavy wagons in transport- 



mg their bonanza to Matamoros.»Such ventures were more success¬ 
ful m lining the pockets of operators than m effectively furnishing 

the Confederacy with “smews foi war” , . 

By the autumn of 1862. the Dav is cabinet had come to understand 
that Its war might be financed by cotton Official agents were circu¬ 
lating thiough all the South, authorized to buy and sell cotton for 
profits which were to be used m supplying the army For additional 
revenue, a tax of five dollars was imposed upon each bale. In 1863 
the tax rate would be increased to a tithe so that one bale m ten or 
one tenth of the selling price of each bale, would be impressed by 
the government. Operating under no efficient administrative con¬ 
trol with no consistent regulation of channels for volume purchase 
or transportation or exportation of cotton, and implemented y 
politically appointed agents many of whom vvere incompetent or 
rascally, the Confederate government s handling of its one great 
econoLc asset was m a constant muddle and a frequent scandal 
The government’s cotton agents competed not only with sharp 
private speculators but with each other, senselessly wasting public 
Lnies. In Texas there were cotton agents sent out by the state s 
Military Board to further complicate the scramble Honest confu¬ 
sion lOiLd with dishonest greed to cheat soldiers m the field of arms 
and Lpphes they might have had One cotton buyer stationed at 
San Antonio was accused of “misappropriating three million dol¬ 
lars ’'The latitude allowed an official cotton agent and the oppor¬ 
tunity officiall) granted him for growing rich while his countrymen 
died m battle can be seen in a form letter issued by a London stock 
company and addressed to the city s commeicial circles on Noi em¬ 
ber 24, 1862 

We mw state for the guidance of any friends avho maybe desirous of ship- 
^ A.a,.ar,rT rlinc 'irnnccmcnts ha\c been nndc for the dispitch ot a 
a-"fel by us to tlie Rio Grande about the first \i cek of December, that cost of 



freight and insurance on goods can be paid at the port of delivery. The serv¬ 
ices of the highly respectable firm of Messrs Brown, Fleming & Co , at 
Matamoros, have been secured, also chose of Mr Redgate, Lloyd’s agent, 
an expert in cotton, and who has been resident nearly forty years in Texas 
and Mexico a Mr Bisbie, of the Confederarc States of America, holds 
a contract from that Government whereby he is to receive loo per cent, on 
invoice cost, payable in cotton at specie value, clear of all charges of freight, 
&c , for any goods he may deliver into the Confederate States ... He is 
willing to share same—say to the extent of 50 per cent,—with any houses 
who may feel inclined to ship 

The cotton grab was by no means confined to the Confederacy. It 
overreached opposing armies and worked wicbm the Union’s lines. 
Charles A. Dana, writing from Memphis early in 1863, reported to 
the War Department in Washington that he found “a mania for sud¬ 
den fortunes made in cotton, raging in a vast population of Jews and 
Yankees.” Under Union permits this “vast population” was buying 
cotton low from planters in Union-occupied areas and selling high 
to textile works m New England Dana himself happened to be par¬ 
taking of the mania he decried he had just put ‘ ‘ 5 10,000, with a like 
amount from Congressman Roscoe Conkling and gone into part¬ 
nership with a cotton expert.” Expecting a fortune, Dana could at 
the same time piously write to his Secretary of War, “I should be 
false in my duty did I ., fail to implore you to put an end to an evil 
so enormous, so insidious.”*’ 

Planters in the deep southeastern states were cut away from mar¬ 
kets by the blockade. These planters sold their cotton, for there was 
no other outlet, to Confederate government cotton agents, and were 
paid, because there was no other money, m a Confederate currency 
which constantly depreciated To dispose of the cotton thus ac¬ 
quired, the Confederate government fitfully depended upon the 
limited and uncertain operations of maritime blockade runners. 

On the other hand, cotton producers west of the Mississippi were 



noc constrained to sell to the government s agents for payment in 

thegovernment’spapermoney.Westernpanterslearnedearlymthe 

war that their cotton could be hauled to the Mexican border where 
private speculators not only offered higher prices but paid in gold 
L the Confederate government’s policy displayed no evidence of 
understanding oi wishing to understand that since the 
ers of Texas, Arkansas and western Louisiana had a gold market for 
their cotton at Matamoros. they were not interested in selling to 
the goternment for Confederate money on the government s own 
terms Hard money in Mexico attracted cotton bales like a magnet 
-and gave government agents and their paper money an almost 
hopeless timed“Highet authorities in Richmond angrily fretted over 
uncontiolled specie finding its way from 

trade into the private pockets of farmers, officials denounced this 
foreign infusion of com as a puncipal cause for the depreciation of 

^ xt'^meffeaiTJompetitio^ of such currency wiffi the hard 
money of Matamoros evoked an order from the Confederate States 
Trans-Mississippi Department, dated October 14,1862, and signed 
by the ™andmg general, Theophilus H. H°l-es the 

exportation of cotton by anyone other than authorized agents of the 

Confederate government.” 

This and subsequent orders concerning cotton, which emanated 
with various contradictions and cross-purposes from the seat of gov¬ 
ernment at Richmond, from the Trans-Miss.ssippi headquarters at 
Little Rock and from the Texas Military Board at Austin were never 
effectually enforced. The scramble went on, diough the government 
did considei the cotton road to the Rio Grande vital enough to 
exempt from military service all teamsters employed on wagons 
carrying authorized government cotton, ^en this exemption ot 
teamstL was ineffectively administered, the roads to Matamoros 



and that town itself were thick w'lth conscription dodgers and 
exempted teamsters illegally hauling private cotton/^ 

No confusion or seamincss could hale Los Algodoncs. Ac the begin¬ 
ning of the war, the market price of cotton in East Texas was around 
ten cents a pound/'The price at Galveston early in 1865 was as low 
as SIX cents a pound*'and subsequent dev clopmcnts in the war doubt¬ 
less brought It lower. Prices were even more depressed at the south¬ 
eastern interior of the Confederacy where the blockade, the gradu¬ 
ally gathering military gloom and the sinking of the currency sent 
prices paid to cotton planters on a downward curve from a few cents 
to fewer cents per pound. In contrast, the prices paid at Matamoros 
were in a climb during the whole course of the war. The following 
prices paid in hard money per pound of cotton delivered at Mata¬ 
moros explain very clearly why neither government orders nor long 
roads nor any other difficulty could stem the flow of cotton to the 
Rio Grande: 


August 1862 
Lace m 1862 
April 2, 1863 
The year 1863 
November 1863 
The year 1864 
The year 1865 


t6 cents 

25 cents 

56 cents 

20 to 74 cents 

80 and 90 cents 

82 cents (only one price cited) 

68 cents to as high as 5 i 25 


To correspond with these mounting prices there were the growing 
numbers of cargo vessels anchoring at the mouth of the river off the 
Bagdad beach. Sample counts recorded by eyewitnesses show: 


September 1862 
March 1863 
March 1863 
Late m 1864 and 
early 1865 


20 ships 
60 to 70 ships 
92 ships 


zoo to 500 ships' 



In leturn for the South’s cotton, there came to Mexico to pass 
through the finc-fingeied hands of meichants and ‘ neutral customs 
officers certain quantities of goods: cases of Enfield guns labeled 
with some nicety “Hollow Ware,” barrels of gunpowder branded 

“BeanFloui,” boxes of percussion caps beating the legend Canned 

Goods,” cargoes of lead marked “Bat Metal.”-Yet the authoritres 
comfortably ensconced at the headquarters of the Confederacy s 
Trans-Mississippr Department some seven hundred miles from the 
Rio Grande showed an obtuse nonchalance, even disdain, for the 
miahty possibilities of the tiade moving through the Confederacy s 
back doL. The politico-military Southern Gentlemen headquar¬ 
ters seemed to consider the Confederacy s back door a rather both^ 

some tradesman’s entrance unfit for military use. Throughout the 
war the Department suffered a great lack of arms and equipment 
and never deigned a well-organized attempt to exploit the ready 
uses of Its ready back door The high order of military intelligence 
displayed by the Department’s command did not even consider that 
the^back door needed protection. In the summer of 1862, with Los 
Algodones building toward a trade of world importance at the on y 
open port then available to the Confederacy Rip Ford received 
orders to abandon the line of the Rro Grandix* Hevvas to move hrs 
troops northeastward in Texas to counter a threat of invasion from 
New Orleans. Ford obeyed orders, establishing hrs station at San 
Antonio, spreading his troops impossibly thin, leaving only a hand¬ 
ful of hrs command to guard the whole border. 

A somewhat less than formidable invasion threat materialized on 
the seventh of August when a Union force made a farcical attempt 
to take Corpus Chiisti from the seaward side and was driven back to 
its boats by a few home guards.- In a more serious move and mood 

alargeUmonlandingFartyclosedonGalvestonduringOctober^d 

the Confederate defenders gave up that port without a fight. Gal- 



veston was nearly 350 miles up the coast from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande and its capture had no apparent effect upon Los Algodom— 
though mill owners in New England were urging their government 
in Washington to stop the flow of cotton to Europe. 

Late m the year 1862, countermeasures were set in motion agamsc 
the Union lodgment at Galveston. Major General John Bankhead 
“Prince John” Magruder, fresh from the Peninsula Campaign be¬ 
fore Richmond, arrived to assume command of the Texas District 
and to enliven somewhat the military scene. In a combined land and 
sea operation on the last night of the year, Magruder sent out the 
Confederate “cottonclads,” four old steamboats armored by cotton 
bales and manned by brave men, which steamed into a Union squad¬ 
ron off Galveston and handsomely routed it while Magruder moved 
by land and next day cook the town, along w ith three hundred Union 
prisoners/’ 

Confederate forces were on their way back to the line of the Rio 
Grande; Magruder's estimate of the situation brought a temporarily 
quickened perception of the Rio Grande’s military value. But the 
shake-up in command following Magruder’s arrival in Texas de¬ 
prived the Rio Grande of the one man best fitted to command there. 
Rip Ford was relieved.^'* His orders sent him, afightmg man, to ride 
a desk chair as Chief of the Texas Bureau of Conscription. In shunt- 
ing John Salmon Ford to paper work the wasteful Confederacy 
wasted one of the most gifted field commanders and potential general 
officers chat might have served the South.'* He was replaced at 
Brownsi ille by a political brigadier general from Corpus Chrisci, the 
lawyer Hamilton P. Bee whom Richard King knew well as the ad¬ 
ministrator of Legs Lewis’ estate. Bee assumed command in Janu¬ 
ary, 1863, under Magruder's orders “to hold the Rio Grande at all 
hazards.”'* 

A Confederate company of Texans on the march south as rein- 



forcemcnts to Ringsold Barracks late in 1S62, camped at the Santa 
Gettrudis. They were hungry for fresh meat. When certain members 
of the company went to inquire about buying a beef, they were po¬ 
litely stalled by the ranch’s brown-faced cowboys Several requests 
to sL Captain King were met with several 

The troopers had returned to their camp when Captain king him¬ 
self suddLly appeared amongst them, being satisfied, I suppose, 

tSt our co 4 a^n^vere RebelLnd friends.’’said^ 

eran named Keepers, recalling it in later years. We 8°“^" 
spent the night there. The place impressed me as did the o'^ner as 
an oasis in a savage wilderness, where a man must be a^ured of the 
intentions of his^visitors before he would meet them Two cannon 

mountedinthetopofthehouse also impressed meandst^^^^ 

my feeling that I had got out from under our Lone Star fiag.The 
next morning we rode away to Ringgold Bairacks. 

TnThose dL of late 1862 when friendly troops had been almost 
entirely absent from the border since summer, Richard Kmg labored 

yet become disturbing enough to keep Henrietta and the children 

the ZTdisrmbtng year of 1863 dawned, Nettie King was al¬ 
most seven years old, Ella was nearly five, young Richard was two - 
and there wL a baby sister at the ranch house built on the rise above 
the creek A little ghl had been born there on the twenty-ninth day 

(T A f ar,. Part ofher name was a memorial to the place where 

le ^as born: she was Alice Gettrudis King, with brown eyes like 

^\h^ewyeari863foundtheprairiessearedbymonthsofdrought. 

The lake behind the weedy earthen dam of the Tranquitas had so 



skunk that.twasmargmcdwKhslopcsof.un-hardcn^ 

in crackles around stems of yellowed sc ge powdery 

stood.Theroadacro 5 srhepra.rieswnsatanr,bbonofdusr m X 

clouds of It rose from under the churning hoot es of « } 

reams pulling tall wagons toward Ipil^don 

there were a dozen bales- six thousand pounds of cotton p 
each rocking, dust-coated wagon bed.” The road from the Sanm 
Gertrudis to the R.o Giande was marked with an emblem of 1 
times: tagsofwhitcfluffweresnaggedon the thornsofthechaparr^, 
where they hung graying, tattered reminders of far fields an 

shed and purses of gold. „,.,U..rc 

Vaqueros on the Santa Gertrudis moicd herds to find gr.ass 

It grew thickest on the browned ranges and reported to Captain ing 
the lessening number of watering placcs.Cotton trains moving sou 
made dry marches and found dry c.imps. As the months of the yea 
1863 ad\ anced, men and animals suffered increasingly along the Im - 
marked road. Drought shallowed the water m the Rio Gjende an ^ 
brought further concern to Captain King. His partner Kenedy re 
ported from Brownsville that the Mustang and the Jamts Hale were 
navigating uprner with greatest difficulty; cotton which made lU 
way on the Rio Grande City road to the border had to be ^ 
laboriously across to Camargo and carted down the Mexican side o 
the river to where a steamer could lade. It finally became necessary 
to move most upriver freight by wagon, oxcart or muleback along 
the droughty river roads. The organizarion and supervision of these 
M. Kenedy & Co. overland cargo trams fell mainly to Captain King 
and made it necessary for him to leave the ranch often.” 

A British military observer named Fremantle, on his way into the 
Confederacy from Matamoros, reported a rate ram and a short visit 
to the Santa Gertrudis during the dry spring of 1863. Colonel Fre¬ 
mantle wrote m his journal: 



igth April (Sunday) Ac i A.M. this morning our slumbers on the bullock 
rug were disturbed by a sudden and most violent thunder storm. . . . 

The rain lasted two hours, and at daylight we were able to refresh our¬ 
selves by drinking the water from the puddles, and effect a start. 

But fate seemed averse to our progress. No sooner had we escaped from 
the sand than we fell into the mud, which was still worse. 

We tolled on till 11.30 A.M., at which hour we reached King’s Ranch. 
For several days I had heard this spoken of as a sort of Elysium, marking as 
It does the termination of the sands, ,ind the commencement of comparative 
civilization. 

We halted in front of the house, and after cooking and eating, I walked 
up to the “ranch," which isa comfoitable, wcll-furnished wooden budding. 
Mr. and Mrs. King had gone to Brownsville; but we were received by Mrs. 
Bee, the wife of the Brownsville general, who had heard I was on the road. 

She IS a nice lively little woman, a red-hot Southerner, glorying in the 
facts that she has no Northern relations or friends, and that she is 3 member 
of the Church of England. 

Mr. King first came to Texas as a steamboat captain, but now owns an im¬ 
mense tract of country, with 16,000 head of cattle, situated, however, in a 
wild and almost uninhabited district. King’s Ranch is distant from Browns¬ 
ville only U5 miles, and we have been six d.iys m reaching it. 

After drying our clothes and our food after the ram of last night, we 
started again at 2.30 P.M. 

We now entered upon a boundless and most fertile prairie, upon which, 
as far as the eye could reach, cattle were feeding 

Bulls and cows, horses and marcs came to stare at us as we passed. They all 
seemed sleek and in good condition, yet they get nothing but what they can 
pick up on the prairie. 

Captain King was absent from the ranch for good reason. Impor¬ 
tant business was afoot. At Brownsville the tlitee partners of M. 
Kenedy & Co. were negotiating a contract which would make them 
suppliers to the entire Confederate force stationed on the border. 

The supply of troops m the Rio Grande sub-district of theTrans- 
Mississippi Department was m a jam. Contractors for military sup- 



pkes on the border emphat.cally refused ^ 

fnKe'^eTongrror^^^^^^^ 

the troops by Matamoros contractors. Quarre s had moun 
both sides suppliers were doubting the Confederate abi ity p V 

the profiteering gouges exacted by contractors Yet § 

certain to maintain the troops on the border, *^ Conftderat g 

ernment had to get its hands on more cotton. Major General Ma^ 
gruder, not without heat, outlined the situation to the Adju 
Inspector General at remote Richmond. 

I hav e this moment teceu ed a copy of a letter from the Seaetaty 
dated January ao, 186;, to Lieutenant-General Holmes, 
the orders of the latter in relation to the restrictions on the cotton tr 
fthese were the orders prohibiting exporution of cotton by an) one exc^ 
authorized Confederate agents], and, of course, repealing my orders on 
same subject. These instructions from the War Department may ma 
It necessary for me to fall back from the Rio Grande and gi\ e up that fronti 
to the enemy from the difhculcy of supplying troops there except throug ^ 
the means of cotton I feel assured that this result could not has e been con¬ 
templated by the honorable Secretary of War and I therefore hasten to 
Brownsville to examine into the sute of affairs personally, before taking 
steps which may lead to such disastrous results The loss of the entire tra e 
would be the immediate consequence of the withdraw al of troops ^ 

Rio Grande . Major Hart, quartermaster and Government agent [has 
made excellent arrangements for the purdiase of supplies by means of cot¬ 
ton] He has pledged the faith of the Government for the payment 
supplies, and if this pledge is not redeemed these supplies will not be 
commg . I will of course seize cotton of mdiv iduaU on the Rio Gran e 
and use it, rather than fall back; but its impressment would create great dis¬ 
satisfactions, . . 



1 will... resort to impressments should all other means fail, caking care 
to impress the cotton of the largest speadators. Our money is valueless on 
the Rio Grande,... I have to request earnestly that I may be supplied with 
5 ioo,ooo in foreign exchange every alternate month to enable me [to pay 
and supply the troops there] the means heretofore resorted to ha\ ing been 
disapproved by the War Department.^ 

Ac Brownsville, where he went about the middle of April to “ex¬ 
amine into the state of affairs,” Magruder 

discovered that it would not be prudent to depend on any foreign house foi 
our supplies, if we could procure them with equal economy and certainty 
from a house having the same credit and means, whose property was m our 
country, and, therefore, in our power, and King, Kenedy Si Stillman, a house 
in Brownsville, having agreed to furnish supplies at lower rates than any 
house in Matamoros, I advised Major Hart to enter into a contract with 
them, which was done through Major Russell, quartermaster, C S. Army.*® 

A contract making the three partners of M. Kenedy & Co. respon¬ 
sible for supplying Bee’s whole force on the border was signed April 
28.* To finance these supplies the agreement called for a delivery by 
the government to King, Kenedy and Stillman of five hundred bales 
of cotton per month for six months. The further terms were out¬ 
lined in an official communication written by Bee's brigade quarter¬ 
master, Major Charles Russell; 

In regard to the supply of troops on this line... by and with the advice 
of the major-general commanding I have contracted with Messrs. Richard 
King, MifHm Kenedy, and Charles Stillman, of this city, for a supply of 
quartermaster’s and subsistence stores for six months, commencing June 1 
proximo, at an advance of 15 per cent on the original cost and charges of the 
articles delivered, they receiving the cotton in the interior, providing the 
necessary transporntion, and selling it on account of the Government, 
charging a commission of per cent for selling and per cent, for ad¬ 
vancing. These gentlemen are too well knowm to render it necessary to speak 
of their ability to comply with this contract.*® 

* The entire contract is shown in facsimile, Appendix VI 



Taking the Matamoros cotton price of thirty-six cents 

ApTSeighty-fivecentsapoundattheendofJeye^^^^^^^^ 

at a likely aferagc i aluc of sixty cents a pound, the 3000 bales 
deln ered^vould be worth a total of something >‘^ 59 °°.° 
gold, not in Confederate notes which at the time 
ciated to four for one.*" If the got eminent managed to d 
3000 bales and the proceeds were entirely expended on ^ 

contract on the cos^^ percentages would bnng about a fifth ot 
the cotton value. S 180,000, or possibly S6o,ooo for each p 
This rough estimate-no records survive to make any hgu 
exact-would not include added profits such as those derived from 
furnishing Santa Gertrudis beef, horses and mules as supply it™ ’ 
or receipts from the transportation charges for moving t e cot 
or lobbers’ markups Stillman might apply to the itemshe tur- 
nish from his mercantile web-this last, not likely to be shared y 
King or Kenedy, Regardless of the exact proceeds in prospect to 
Captain King that war year of 1865, the contract he signed was tor a 
big operation offering a big reward 

If the sum involved was large, so was the toil to earn it. The con¬ 
tract venture demanded of Richard King the sweat of his brow, or 
It was he who took charge of finding and delivering enough cotton 
branded CSA to cover the costs of the supplies the quartermaster 
called for.“ His task might well have been impossible had not new 
cotton regulations come in force during 1863 whereby the Confe 
crate gov etnment impressed cotton, taking a tithe of one bale in ten. 

King and his partners were called upon to make heavy advances o 
supplies before the arrival of any cotton to trade: during the previ¬ 
ous five months, the cotton agent Hart had been able to deliver a 
mere forty CSA bales to the Rio Grande.** On ]une 23, Brigadier 
General Bee was writing to Trans-Mississippi headquarters: 



... allow me to bay tint the prcbsuic of the contractors. King & Kcnecly, on 
Major Hart is easily to be accounted for. Their contract did not go into ef¬ 
fect until the lit of June, yet as Majoi Hart had left the command on the 
Rio Grande without supplies, and uith a credit perfectly prostrated in the 
market of Maramoros, it became necessary to cill on these contractors for 
supplies for the month of M.iy, and two months’ supplies for the troops 
ordered to Louisiana, thus calling at once for three months' supplies, even 
before their contract commenced 

In closing this communication. Bee stated that fot such advances 
made befoic the contract began, he “felt iindci obligations to the 
patiiotic contmctois.’”’ 

Thiough that summci and fall of 1863, Captain King was a haid 
rouster of govcinmcnt cotton, pulling it fiom depots faither north 
in Texas to the cotton station on the Santa Geitrudis and pushing it 
fiom there through the dust of a drought-withei cd wilderness south 
to the river. His parcnei Kenedy hustled the bales into Me\(co, 
where he and his partner Stillman sold it and moved it, on the decks 
of their steamboats flying the Mexican flag, to the waiting holds of 
the ships anchored ofFBagdad, And the supplies Bee’s troops needed 
came steadily to the stores of Quartermaster Russell at Brownsville, 
on schedule.** 

Bad times were on the way. Less than six months after writing 
ordeis commanding Bee "to hold the Rio Grande at all hazards," 
the changeable General Magtudci wiotc ordeis which set into oper¬ 
ation a chain of events by which the Rio Grande was lost. Early m 
the summer Magruder grew concerned ovei a lenewed activity of 
Union troops m Louisiana. The resultant orders from headquartcis 
carried an old story: troops were to be snipped from the Rio Grande 
frontier and moved to counter a thteat at the opposite border of 
Texas, five hundred miles northeastward. 

Bee’s concern fully matched Magruder’s. While his troop strength 



was suffering drastic reduction. Bee was listening to 

that twenty thousand Union troops were gathering 1 . t 

an imasioLf theRio Grande: Bee wasworricd enough to be hi g 
spies with NewYork contacts to check for information. 

^ It so happened that textile operators in New England did 
stand, if Confederate councils did not, the importance ' 

plugs-ed leak in a blockade.The goternors of the New Unglana 
Ltes had persuaded President Lincoln that the leak at the mouth ot 
the Rio Gmnde must be forcibly plugged. A military expedition 
that purpose was mounting, though Neil York « as not its staging 
area. Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, commanding Union op¬ 
erations m Louisiana, was feinting to lure Confederate troops to 
East Texas and at the same time preparing a force at New Orleans to 
steam to the mouth of the Rio Grande and stop the cotton tra c. 

The Confederate command seems to ha\ e had information oft c 
enemy's plan, or at least strong intimations of it, and seems to have 
taken no steps whatever to defend the Confederacy's only open door 
to the outside world. . 

When autumn came, the lonesome General Bee was still at the 
Rio Grande, with just four companies of the Thirty-Third 
Cavalry commanded by Colonel James Duff, one battery of hg ^ 
artillery, two siege guns at Brownsville, a few thin companies o 
mounted mihtia like that of Santos Benavides based upriver, an 
some bands of civilian home guards of doubtful dependability—an 
told, a total of not more than 1200 men.** Even Duff's cavalry an 
the battery were scheduled to leave the border. Feeling his isolation, 
worrying ov er his inadequate strength, concerned with his responsi¬ 
bility, General Bee got jumpy. 

Since assuming command he had been troubled, more m mind 
than in the field, by the guerrilla plottings and prickings of a band or 



nmgados based at Matamoros and led by one E. J. Davis, the future 

ScalawagGovernotofTexas.Eatly inBee s command some of Duff s 

troopers while “off duty” one evening had crossed the river at Bag¬ 
dad, kidnapped Davis and his henchman. Captain W. W. Mont¬ 
gomery, hauled them to Texas, and promptly hanged Montgomery 
to a mesquite tree for his brutal murder of a respected tejano named 
Isidro Vela.‘^ Bee had managed to bring Davis into custody before 
he too was hanged, and had returned him to the Mexican side of the 
river, with apologies to the Governor of Tamauhpas for the vio a- 
tion of neutrality in the kidnapping of Davis from Mexican soil 
Davis had not stayed on Mexican sod: h.s guerrilla needlings had 
festered. By the autumn of 1865, Bee in h.s growing )umpiness had 
begun to fancy that Davis and his nmgados and h.s bmdit recruits 
we« a large thLat to the Confederate position on the R.o Grande 
At this juncture Juan Nepomuceno Cortina, that bad penny of 
the borlrl came bai. He appeared suddenly at Matamoros with an 
important official position as second m command to Manuel lUiz, 

French 

uge m UpinStrapped with a loser, he still enjoyed adherence 

toTe>ar^rcausef it had, after all, rewarded him He General 

Cortind Yet his friends were happy to note that he was the same 

- ‘ i-u ^ He entered without delay into the fomentations 

winsome Uneno. me / 

* wit k wasihrough the Union bribes of the Davis, 

1 I, .U.. Dnn Covote charms of the newly returned Cortina, 
°or wi^ w^s an acLotally unrelated to money from Davis or 



adm.rauonforChenoaTexas-Mex.canmcom^ 

militia companies suddenly mutinied and put the hn ) Y 1 

“toctr cavalty un.s and ^he attilW ^ 

were departing from the Rio Grande.To protect Brovvmv'll ^ 
army stores and magazine at Fort Brown, the cotton y 
levee and the future of the Confederacy s _„^ent 

himself left in town with precisely nineteen soW'^^jTo a g 
this forlorn guard. Bee ordered a militia unit which had be 
tinned at the mouth of the river and which had done good seruce 
to report without delay to Brownsville. This militia was a 
of sixty Texas-Mexican recruits under command of Captain A 
Vidal, who happened to be the stepson of one of Bee’s supply co 
tractors, Mifflin Kenedy. Neither Captain Vidal nor his company 
reported.Toward evening Bee sent Vidal a renewed order tor im¬ 
mediate compliance, carried by two dispatch riders.Whileheawaite 

their return. Bee was informed “confidentially that he ., 

“attackedduringthenightbymenftombelow.consistingofVi a s 

company and renegades and deserters from Matamoros. A ha 
hour later, one of the dispatch riders got back, shot through the ace 
by a volley from Vidal’s men. The other rider had been killed. 
mg the worst, Bee called out his nineteen troopers, alerted t e 
Brownsville home guard and dispatched an urgent recall to Du ^ 
ca\alry which had encamped for the night on the Palo Alto ptaitie 
some ten miles north.** 

Whatever Vidal’s intentions may have been earlier in the day, ^ 
did not attempt the sack of Brownsville. Probably nervous over t e 
escape of the wounded dispatch rider and the alarm he would raise, 
Vidal by-passed the town and led his troop into Ramireno, a rancho 
in the next bend of the river. As if he felt called upon to display " 
ifications for the new rank of quite a dangerous fellow, Vidal gra- 



tuicously hanged two men he captured at Ramireno, then gingerly 
stepped to sanctuary across the Rio Grande.*^ If he had any idea of 
imitating the pattern already cieatcd by Cortina, Vidal was a tin¬ 
horn. He had neither Cheno’s guile nor Cheno’s luck. Adrian Vidal 
was executed two years later for treachery in yet another army and 
his turncoat’s shame was a sorrow to his family.” 

On October 28, 1863, Bee reported. 

I am confident tint it was Vid-il’s determimtion to atmek .and plunder 
Brownsville, and I also believ e that there evisted a plan to .aid the movement 
with the renegades and disaifected on both sides of the river, and that the 
planavas frustrated by the impetuosity of Vidal, avho mistook by one day 
the departure of Duff’s command 

Under all tliese circumstances, I have taken the responsibility of retaining 
the companies of the Thirty-third ordered to the interior, and I shall keep 
them here until I hear from the general commanding ” 

While the general commanding was using cornbread for brains 
and the brigadier on the Rio Grande tilting at wraiths of commo¬ 
tion, the Yankees arrived. 

They came late in the gray afternoon of the first of November, 
riding a Gulf storm. Twenty-six transports” carrying 6998 Union 
troops” nosed in for the passage betrveen Padre Island and Brazos 
Santiago. The roiled channel to the anchorage behind Brazos was 
too rough for navigation. The deserted look of the wind-Iashed 
dunes in the dying light brought small comfort to assault troops 
waiting on heaving decks. They waited through the pitching black¬ 
ness of the night, next day the storm held. Ac noon a landing boat 
managed to put a drenched and shaken party ashore to raise the Scars 
and Stripes on Brazos Santiago, but it was not until November 3 
that troop units began to make their ways to the beach. Heavy seas 
pounded four transport vessels to distress. Landing boats capsized 
in the lunging surf. The "terrible co.ast” of Old Fuss and Feathers 
Scott retained its character. Handfuls of draggled troops scumbled 



from the water m defenseless d.sorder and ^^il'The 

munition came ashore. Hoises and art, lery were brought 
beach with immense difficulty. The sodden landing dragg 

* Weather was the only enemy to oppose it. 

weather, a hundred well-led men could have P^^^ed tl c S 

back into the sea. At that hour the Confederacy might have ha 
JohnSalmonFord on its Rio Bravo, it found itself with a Ha 

PrioleauBee. pvnrcss 

About three o' clock m the morning of No\ ember 2, an p 
from the mouth of the river informed Bee of enemy ships 
the Brazos bar. Before daylight he sent out two cavalry details o 
teen men each, one to scout from the mouth of the river, the ot c 
patrol the vicinity of Point Isabel, to spy out the enemy strengt an 
movement. Bee himself chose to remain in Browns\ die, forming 
estimate of events by rumor and report.” 

He had his orders from Magruder. In case of an enemy landing m 
force, he must evacuate Brownsville and he must not allow 
supplies or cotton to fall into enemy hands. During the day or 0 
vember 2, while he waited for couriers and news from the coast, 
issued orders in preparation for a retreat and set about organizing 
wagon tram for moving the quartermaster’s stores fromFortBrown. 
Somewhat vague arrangements seem to have been made for a 
to ferry the contents of the vast cotton yard—thousands of ba es 
stacked on the levee at a bend of the river on the upper edge of town 
— to safety at Matamoros.” That evening Bee received mistaken re 
ports that a huge enemy force had already effected a landing 
Brazos Island. 

During the morning of November 3, while dribbles of Union 
troops were struggling through the surf with their powder wet, bug¬ 
eyed couriers came galloping to Bee with reports of Union cavalry 



head was quickly choked noc only with 

sehesand\e.r fanul.cs across the rncr. bur' •'*J' 

ter of clothes, bedding, trunk, musical '"“™ c ’ by threat of 

furniture In the melee to use the f^ry^^enhad to fore 

pointed guns a passage for women and childre 1 ) 

other riser bank.*' Owners of leaky river skiffs h 

in gold for es ery passenger they carried, and there ^^ 

skiffs. The piles of household gear became a nearly imp. 

of goods in the cut abos e the ferry' landing. 

During this hysteria the flames at Fort Brown, u pp 

samewmdsdeahngmtsery totheUnionlandingontheco. , • 

at the roof of a building holding eight thousand 

demned gunpowder putposcly left by the Confederate r ' 

ploded with a sudden great roar and knocking ‘ . u end 

hng nine feet long hurtled across the rn er and through th g. 
of the Mexican customhouse. The force of the explosion s o 
brands high into the air and showered them down into t c 
Buddings fronting on the river back of tbe ferry, among ^ 
offices of M. Kenedy &Co., caught fire; so did the inflammable ciu 

ter of refugee goods on the riser bank. Before the fires le , 

Brosvn svas destroyed, tsvo city blocks sverc badly buroc an t 
valuables the tosvnsfolk had lugged to the ferry svere moun s 
ashes and blackened iron debns from bedspnngs, stoves, pianos, 
serving machines. As night came, the cotton on the levee 
burned svith a ted glow under massise billosvs of acrid smo e. 
Darkness brought the murderous and drunken riffraff of the or 
dec from both sides of the river to sack and not and howl unchec e 
through the streets of Brownsville, ‘‘Men were shot down in eir 

homes, in their yards, and on the streets... .Storessvere looted, rest 

dences plundered and it will nes'er be known the amount of prop" 



crty carried away or destroyed or the number of lives sacrificed on 
that fatal day.” ■* 

Order was only partially restored by the time Major General Na¬ 
thaniel P, Banks brought hts Union forces into town on the sixth of 
November, without resistance. Brownsville was immediately placed 
undei martial law, enforced by troops under the command of Majoi 
General N.J.T. Dana, and the town, with most of its Confederates 
“visiting” m Matamoros, settled itself to life and commerce under 
Yankee occupation. Some citizens, including Mayor Dye, took 
the oath of allegiance.*’ Theic were many border cases and border 
thoughts and bordei people in a border town like Broivnsvilleivhere 
a border was signified by the width of a narrow muddy river. 

Oi'ci in the garrison of Matamotos, the border character named 
Cortina was elevating himself to a new niche. Since his return to the 
Rio Grande, he had found occasion to make certain arrangements 
with a pair of pro-French Imperialist conspirators engaged in a plot 
to usurp the governorship of Manuel Ruiz. During the confusion at 
Brownsville following the departure of Bee, one of the conspirators, 
Jose Maria Cobos, recruited an insuircctionary gang. Upon the ar¬ 
rival of the Union troops, Cobos led his force across the river to join 
with his co-conspirator, Romulo Vila, at Matamoros. The insurrec¬ 
tion, with Cortina's aid, ovcithrew the Ruiz government m a quick 
coup on November 6. On the morning of the seventh, Cobos and 
V ila ordered ex-Governor Ruiz shot. When the order was conveyed 
to Cortina, he made a startling reply. "No,” he told the two success¬ 
ful conspirators. "You first—After a firing squad attended to 
Cobos and Vila, Cortina ordered Ruiz released from prison. But 
the engaging Cheno used the power all this magnanimity gave him 
not to restore his commander, Ruiz, but to "pronounce" in favor 
of the out-of-office Rojo governor, Jesus de la Serna, who lived in 



etty earned away or destroyed or the numbei of lives sacrificed on 
that fatal day."®'* 

Order was only partially lestored by the time Major General Na¬ 
thaniel P. Banks biought his Union foices into town on the sixth of 
November, without lesistance. BiownsviJle was immediately placed 
under martial law, enforced by troops undei the command of Majoi 
General N.J.T. Dana, and the town, with most of its Confedeiates 
“visiting” in Matamoios, settled itself to life and commerce undei 
Yankee occupation. Some citizens, including Mayor Dye, took 
the oath of allegiance.*’ There were many border cases and bolder 
thoughts .and border people m a border town like Biownsville where 
a border was signified by the width of a narrow muddy river. 

Over in the gartison of Matamoros, the border claaracter named 
Coitina was elevating himself to a new niche. Since his return to the 
Rio Grande, he had found occasion to make certain airangements 
with a pair of pro-French Impel lalist conspirators engaged in a plot 
to usurp the governotship of Manuel Ruiz. During the confusion at 
Brownsville following the departure of Bee, one of the conspirators, 
Jose Marla Cobos, recruited an insurrectionary gang. Upon the ar¬ 
rival of the Union troops, Cobos led his force acioss the river to j om 
with his co-conspirator, Romulo Vila, at Matamoros. The insurrec¬ 
tion, with Cortina’s aid, overthrew the Ruiz government in a quick 
coup on November 6. On the morning of the seventh. Cobos and 
Vila ordered ex-Go vernor Ruiz shot. When the order was conveyed 
to Cortina, he made a startling reply. ‘ ‘No, ” he cold the two success¬ 
ful conspirators. “You first—After a firing squad attended to 
Cobos and Vila, Cortina ordered Ruiz released from prison. But 
the engaging Cheno used the power all this magnanimity gave him 
not to restore his commander, Ruiz, but to “pronounce" m favor 
of the out-of-office Rojo governor, Jesiis de la Serna, who lived m 



southern Tamaulipas. While the border awaited de la Serna's ar¬ 
rival and while the deposed Ruiz sought redress from the Juarez 
government. General Juan Nepomuceno Cortina acted as goi ernor 
of the state. He enjoyed his work.*’ 

The very great discomfiture of Texans at the hands of the invad- 
added a piquancy to Cortina'scnjoyment, One ofhis first 
official acts displayed his acute appreciation for the fla\ or of power. 
On November 9, General Banks over in Brownsville reported to 
General-in-Chicf Halleck: 

Affairs arc quiet in Matamoros. Gov ernor Ruiz is in Brownsville, Cortmas 
IS m power, and messengers ha\ e been dispatched for Governor Serna, who 
resides zoo miles distant The fiiendshipof the Cortmas party for the Amer¬ 
ican government has been signally manifested by his placing three Rio 
Grande steamers on this side of the river under our control One of these, 
the lilatamoTos, is the only boat that can cross the bar ** 

Flying the Mexican flag, under Mexican “ownership," the Mata^ 
mores, the Mustang and the James Hale were under the proper jurisdic¬ 
tion of Acting Governor Cortina, and his pleasure m turning them 
over to the enemies of los diahlos tejatws, his pleasure m friendship 
“for the American government,” must have been accompanied by 
at least one horselaugh. 

The grateful General Dana, in command of all Union troops on 
the Rio Grande after the departure of General Banks, put the three 
steamboats of M. Kenedy Co. under his own orders and soon had 
them at work hauling his troops and supplies.*® 

The Union invasion of the Rio Grande put Richard King, his 
ranch, his cotton and contracting affairs, his steamboats, everything 
he had including his life, into jeopardy. 

Captain King and his family— including the ailing Reverend Hi¬ 
ram Chamberlain who at the age of sixty-six was holding a commis- 



Sion as chaplain in a Confederate border 

Santa Gettrudis during the debacle at Brownsville. Bee and his sup 
1 tram^ at th? ranch on November 8; King’s anxiety over 
?he news Bee brought is easy to imagine. It is not improbable t at 
h.n«lf .o bI. « .he .n »»“ ..».gh...«e.f.« 

‘XSe w., no.*, Be.’ s C... 1 .P h.J been' “"p 

mg back all .Lna loaded w«h eo™"! ^tl'T ^ .0“he 
lold, a aufficen. nombe. of bale. .0 enable ‘ “X' 

sand With the balance.”” The big hurry to m afoolishand 

being caughtbytherumoredYankeehordesresukedna^^ 

uselessdeLucLnofmuch cotton on theroad.Top^^^^^ 

.bleb.l„,b.oogb..of...^cbp..„— 

and of oocaged p.ofan.ey from ".ul. poppe,._mo,od bade 
mg in a report: 

I propose to march in three d.ays for R.o Grande City with all the avail¬ 
able force I can gather. essential at this time, to show tliat 

I think a 7 hldine to encourage our friends, and punish, 

we do not intend to abandon tha 

or at most keep qiuec, our encmi 

trams of cotton now m route for bare ^ j ,e may be prudent 

I shall hold my position on the Rio Grande as g / 

-certainly until I am forced ^ g^„„al to sai e ei ery bale of cot- 

1 trust that recent events will indu g 

.i....-»»f». -d” 

Eagle Pass.®’ 



Down at Rio Grande City on that same day, November i2,adis- 
patch was being addressed to General Bee; 

On arming at tins place, I found a large amount of cotton, public and 
pn\atc, coming here and to I^.oma, and, as 1 could not attend to it at ot i 
points, I sent out parties to bring all in here, and made arrangcincnts w n i 
Don Rafael Lopez, of Camargo, to rcccnc it, pay diitiC' on the other side, 
and forward it as fast as possible to Matanioros. As soon as possible I \vl 
report to ^ou m full what I ha\c done in the matter I ha\c also sent whit 
Government stores I could from here to San Antonio and Laredo- 

Of the populition on the Rio Gr.indc, there arc but v cry few who w nl 
not use all arms we give them against us [Bcniv ides here concurs with Bee s 
feats of disilTcction amongst Tc\as-Mcxicans], and those few I will soon 
have with me. 

In all things be assured chat I will do to the best of ability. I shall leave 
to prospect on the mov ements of the cnem) as soon as I hav c got the cotton 
and public property in safety. 

I hive with me izc men, who can bcrchcd on to the last 
1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv.inr, 

SANTOS BrNAVn->i:S 
Major Thirty-ihri Tfxas Caxalry, Commandm^’^ 

A few months later, Magruder would be writing the Command¬ 
ing General E. Kirby Smith at Trans-Mississippi headquarters to 
tell him: 

Colonel Benavides has stood firm, and all ins command, on the RiO 
Grande. I have written him thanks, and authorized him to dispose of 250 
bales of cotton for specie with which to pay in part his men, who. General 
Slaughter informs me, arc \ cry poor, and Ka\ c not been paid m six months.®’ 
Union occupation slowed but never halted Confederate com¬ 
merce across the R.10 Grandc.Thc measure to have ended it deci¬ 
sively would hav cbeen a teal blockade of the neutral flag vessels ply¬ 
ing from the neutral waters off the Bagdad beach, but this drastic 
step was one the Lincoln government could not afford to take. With 
the port at the mouth of the river still open to neutral shipping, the 



principal efFecc of the Union presence on the Lower Rio Grande 
was simply a diversion of the cotton trains westward to Laredo and 
Eagle Pass for a crossing to Mexico farther up the river beyond the 
reach of Union capture. Once upon Mexican soil, cotton nioted 
without Union intcifeience thiough the market at Matamoios, to 
the ships at Bagdad. In the first panic following the Union capture 
of Brownsville, the market at Matanioros suffered a sharp slump; 
two weeks after the arii\ al of Union troops, on No\ ember 21, cot¬ 
ton sold at Matamoios for twenty-eight cents a pound ivith few 
buyers.’” The forced diversion of w.igon trains to crossings upriver 
lengthened the time and added greatly to the costs and difficulties 
involved in exporting cotton and impoiting war supplies, but the 
traffic went on. 

Circumstances forged two mam keys for the maintenance of that 
traffic: Santos Benavides who piotected the cotton crossings up¬ 
river and Richard King who kept the cotton moving m that direc¬ 
tion. The Union commander at Brownsville was .iwaie of these keys 
and tried to destroy them. 

Upriver expeditions of Union forces, never laige, were never suc¬ 
cessful. Drought conditions aborted the dispatch of large bodies of 
troops to the interior, both on the shoaly river and on the parched 
roads. When Union detachments tried to pcnetiatc far from then 
base at Brownsr ille, they were frustrated by then problems of sup¬ 
ply and by their ineffectiveness m the fiice of Bcnai ides’ vastly su¬ 
perior mobility coupled with his complete knoivlcdgc of every trad 
and every water hole over ctcry ic.ich of the Wild Horse Desert. 

The nnegado E. J. D.a\ is came into his own when the Union inva¬ 
sion arrived; as a commander of catalry he w as sent tipiir cr to cap¬ 
ture Confederate cotton and destroy the lawhidc i iders who shielded 
the passage of the cotton trains. General Dana at Biownsvillc re¬ 
ported on Nor ember 21; 



ColonelDav.sleftl,erctKismornmgwith.oomounte^^^^^ 

and succeeded m round,ng up just e,ghry-two of cotto 

C. Black, tke infantry colonel aboard thcUustaug, ‘ j, 

He got nothing but a creeping tour of the river. Dana repo 

plies, with the means at our disposal The MiisM,® "“"'‘f incessant 

Lo miles, could not teach there, but was occupied three '-eks n -nc 
toil mareivmg at a point 30 miles below there, and returning, Y 

” The Mustaip’s tedious progress may not have been due “ 

the unreliable waters of the R.o Grande.There were some 1 £te 
aspects of war on the border which seemingly escaped the purv 
Union visitors. When Colonel Black returned to Brownsville, W 
report commended the officers of the Mustang as' ‘ capable and acc 
modarmg gentlemen in their line of business"”—yet these . 

men were in the hire of the Mexican “owners” who still 
under orders from a staunch Confederate by the name o ^ 
Kenedy. The speed while 5er\ing Union troops mig 

havebecn slightly impeded for reasons best known to the gentlemen 
who were handling the boat. Further, there is little doubt that t e 
capable and accommodating gentlemen were not a\ erse to listening 
for any military information aboard, which could ha\ e been o us 
to a certain office m Matamoros, and beyond. 

In Its first month on the border. General Dana’s entire force 
aged to lay hands upon “about 800 bales" of cotton, no very 
bant rew ard for the pains of a large military expedition. On Dec^ 
her 2, Dana \\ rote his superiors that “2500 bales of cotton have been 



crossed over the river wichm the last two weeks,” but he added hope¬ 
fully “that tiade is about stopped now this side of Laredo.To 
stop It further, Dana mot ed outside the realm of military opeia- 
tions; he lined border thugs and killeis to teiionze the cotton 
roads.In December he wrote the United States vice consul m 
Montcriey, “I desire to m.ike the toad from San Antonio to Eagle 
Pass and Laredo so perilous that netthet Jew nor Gentile will wish 
to travel it. Please make this known, confidentially only, togood^ true 
and daring men I wish to kill, burn, and destroy all that cannot be taken 
and secured.”'" 

A hundred twenty miles away, actoss a thirty-milc deseit, stood 
a key station in the Confederate cotton traffic operated by “a rebel 
agent, who knows all about their trams, and who manages most of 
them.”'"’ General Dana had dispatched spies and troops to probe 
this festering thorn and found “that there is now in the vicinity of 
King’sranchabodyofi50well-armedandwell-mountedTe^ans ... 
very much on the alert” —odds veiy much against Union cavalry, 
opeiating from 120 miles away, using jaded Union horses. Dana 
worried the problem until midnight Christmas Eve, then he wrote 
to his chief of staff suggesting that the situation could best be faced 
from a base at Corpus Christi.™ But as he wrote Union cavalrymen 
U'ere ac che Sana Genrudts. 

Captain James Speed, leading a troop of sixty-odd, about half 
of themMexican recruits, had orders to reconnoiter seventy or eighty 
miles toward ‘ ‘King’s ranch.” At Las Animas the captain had learned 
the ranch was temporarily unprotected. The possibility of capturing 
— or killing—the infamous ‘ rebel agent” was moie than he could 
resist, orders or no orders.'"’ 

Three days before Christmas, a rider had reined a sweated horse at 
the ranch headquarters gate. The rider wanted to see Captain King. 
He was a friend. 



„tYi.«~'"s”>”"“''"‘r'‘'”'’^'’ > ’ ' 

coniine to arrest you. I came to cell )OU j K„ friends from 

have had, but that day he was caught 

hehadhelpcdiaiseamountcdconipanyofConkdcrat f 

ropattolLranchesandto.idsoftheuc.n.tyXonipo^^^ 

his^own hard tiding Xintilot and commanded by his ow n h 

man, Captain James Richardson, the company n as ’^S 
was ;velLounted and it could fight.The d.iy King needed it 
It was aWeiv on Other business. ijg 

In the circumstances, armed resistance was nsky 
thought of his ranch people, his own wife, his . f 

father. Henrietta was seven months pregnant, a “rf i,„le 

the Santa Gerttudis, over rough and exposed roads wi h 
children, invited tnigcdy. On the other hand his faimly 
noncombatant ranch people stood a good chance 
molested in the security of their home, if he himself was aw. f 
the enemy came and the ranch oftered no resistance to searen. 
seemed to be a chance he must take. , „ , ^ ,r „ 

'Whilethebesthorsehehadwasbeingsaddled.CaptainMng 

for the faithful ranch hand Francisco Alvarado, the man who na 
built the first rough shacks at the cow camp a decade before. 

"Alai, vm paci Fraimsco,” the captain said, v ery quietly.' 
you go and sleep at my house and take care of niy fami y. 
lea% e now and I don’t know when I can return. 

Wlten the captain had spoken to His family, he came out o 



house with his black hat pulled down shading his eyes, and he walked 
to where his hoise stood saddled, with the guns. 

“You take care of my family,” the captain said. His black beard 
moved as he spoke.The two men who weie to tide with him were 
mounted, waiting. The captain swung to the saddle and his people 
watched the horsemen i ide out the gate. The road they took wound 
through shadow toward the darkening line where the winter sky met 
the earth in the south, toward the iivei. 

Francisco Ah aiado went into the house of the captain. La Madama 
told him sccietly why the diic/To had gone, and what might happen. 
She told him to be careful, and to let her know if he saw anything. 

Nightfall came. La Madama herself placed a cot in the hall where 
Francisco Alvarado could rest while he watched. It was a long night. 

In the silence of dim daybieak many hooves clattered. There 
were far yells, then the pop of a shot. Francisco Alvarado heard the 
wooden wall splinter and a bullet whine. Rifles opened fire with a 
cracking loud rattle. Francisco Alvaiado jumped unarmed to the 
door and threw it open. He stepped into the ghost light on the 
coveted porch in front of the open door and he shouted with the 
bull strength of his lungs, 

“Don’t fire on this house! There is a family here—” 

A ball smashed into him and he fell dead on the boards of the 
porch floor. Booted soldiers, their blue coats black in the dawnhghc, 
scuffed across the porch with cocked guns, into the open door. At 
an officer’s command, men lifted up and carried the body of Fran¬ 
cisco Alvarado through the door, into the parlor, laid it in front of 
the fireplace, lit a lamp—and saw they had not killed the man they 
came for. 

Pointing guns, troopers shoved past the white defiant face of the 
pregnant woman, past the stone gray face of the old man standing 



j k. Mlent at the woman’s side. A child cried m 

.k. X.J.f *. b-J.- *!■,“> '“"'l- ‘f” *' 

effects in the pregnant woman s room. ^ 

Unable to find their man, the troopers turned their , 

ribald plunderofthehousewherehehved. j Jd 

all the downstairs.They smashed mirrors, china and ^ 

wrecked furmture.They grabbed clothes from “unks, co g 
from beds, hauling out what they fancied could carry^^^ 

Horses and mules were rounded up for a drive. Al 
caught on the ranch-four Anglo-Americans and many 
were thrown into a prison pen. A lieutenant came to take H 

^^‘■trSovantme.’’Therewas.cemtheeyesoftheRebelft^^^^ 

Vermont. “I am an old man of sixty-seven and a minister or 

will speak to the captain,” the lieutenant said, backing dovi'n 
He did not take Hiram Chamberlain. , 

Theraidersheld the ranch until Christmas E\ e. They left m a su - 
den great hurry, without loading any captured cotton, 
identified horsemen were reported in the vicinity. Before the rai er 
rode away, Hiram Chamberlain was summoned to the Yankee cap 


“You tell King that if one bale of cotton is carried away frorn here 
or burned, I will hold him responsible with his life,” the lea er 
blustered. "Colonel Davis is in camp at the Boveda below here in 
some mote troops will be paying you a visit soon. When they do, 
y ou are going to think all hell has broke loose— , 

The brag was empty. Richardson’s company or a part of it arrive 



at the ranch that night or next morning. Hiram Chamberlain wrote 
later “Friends came to our aid* l c 

Day dawned bitter cold to light a sorry Christmas at the Santa 
Gertmdis. Henrietta King was helped into a coach, with her father 
Ser children. Not knowing where her captain might be or how 
he fared that day, knowing only the look of the fresh earth over the 
grave of Francis^ Alvarado and the havoc in her house, she felt the 
wheels begin to move carrying her away. The coach with its outrid 
took the turn of the road north, avvay from ' 

“The disturbances of the time had come to king s Ranch 

At the home of friends m the town of San Patricio b^ond the 
Naect on *= ™o.,-,.cond da, of F.broa.,. .864, H™ 
S.n, b.„l. » a bLub, and ...ong bab, bo, ‘ 

L u ln.^r,l,r hodv of a brave servant Stretched on the 

LnSa-Sboot ■l.n.b.nng a aold.en who PO.„ad 

membermgaletter kmgh^^^^^^^^ 

flung her'own defiance. She named the boy she held m her arms 

''t?o!ni'SableCotravel.shewentwA 

five children in a coach over the long road to the safety of the cij of 

San Antonio, to wait there while her captain fought his war and her 

h“ tpmmt^M 

from his ranch leaving the protection of his 

A R„r rlnt ride to the river marked an arrival olr tull matu 
never said. But King. A formidableness, by which 

rity in the ,h,s time entered into the look 

men ever after remcmberea nin > i j t i 



of Its accumulating wounds, bmncd LI faL dark 

tough rider in rough and ““8 ^ broad-brimmed slouch 

so thathispale eyes p of the roads in the wind 

hatheworeturnedgraywithdust.Thcdrtot his 

coated his scuffed boots, rustedh,;fa Never averse 

wornspur leathers, grittedhisenphemngblacktor^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to broaching a barrel or a bottle, le amp He kept the cot- 

gullet with whiskey when he found w and the . P 

Ln trams rolling past Yankee patrols Con- 

that stole his cattle and horses, delivered beef and y 

federate troops, and sen ed for awhile 
m his eye, in Richardson’s company of black-hatted 

“Lt‘is not known how long he stayed across the r.v er when he rode 
from the ranch on December az. It seems likely tkat he caught uP 
with one of the wagon trams he w as operating and chat he acc 
panied it to the border at a point like R.o Grande City, m 
Lwn the Mexican side of the river to the office of Patener P 
m Matamoros. He undoubtedly found couriers by which he oo 
mumcated with his family and his ranch; it is probable that he 
not across the river for more than a few days. 


There were hopeful plans in the making. 

The merchants m the border trade were calling upon the govern 
ment of Texas, not the Confederacy, to send Rip Ford back “ ' ^ 
Rio Grande to clean the Yankees out. Forced div crsion of the coHO 
and war supply trains to such distant upriv er crossings as Eagle Pass 
was expensiv e as well as dangerous, there was also much bother wit r 
officials of the upriver states of Coahuila and especially Nuev o eon 
in arranging the duties and the unmolested passage of goods into an 
from the State of Tamaulipas."’ Another unsatisfactory feature ot 
the Union occupation was the lack of the M. Kenedy & Co. steam 



boats which had been so convenient in carrying cotton downriver 
a^d in hghtenng to the vessels off Bagdad The Yankees were using 
these boats foi their own purposes;" and even talking of buying 

them from then Mexican “owners. , , , u i u 

The merchants of Matamoros, who never looked with lack of 
o lost weie ready to take measures. They were 

rsgrtedTthHamdtonBeesandPrLeJohnM^^^ 

^ fpir in Atisrin Goveinoi Pendleton Murrah was going to 
put units of the Frontier Regiment into the field 

c A A r»r nrrThe only commander consideied capable of 

Lv.y ike V»kee pkgue »d ».omg mJ.y 
nrofit was Rm Ford. Prince John was moved to official action. On 

D^er^er 22 whde Captam Speed’s Union cavaly men were n 

eral was composing confidential orders to Colonel Fo 
You will create the 

others, that you are coming ^an strike off to the u est You 

”o2iaImdorsementofthe“CavalryoftheWest^^^^^^^^ 

organize and have them reaay. JVr News of 

„lK,„gk,»=k 



Early m January, 1 864, commands were changing both ac Browns¬ 
ville and ac Macamoros. Dana was moved to Matagorda Bay and 
Major General Francis J Herron arrived to take charge of Union 
forces on the Rio Grande. Across the river, the change of command 
was noisier and more picturesque, by means of a squeeze play on the 
politically orphaned Rojo Governor dc la Serna and by means of a 
violated agreement and two-day battle with the militarily broken 
Juansta Governor Ruiz, General Juan Ncpomuceno Cortina nimbly 
climbed another rung and named himself Governor of Tamauhpas, 
a position he held at Matamoros for the next eight months."* 
South Texas, already gripped by an unrelieved two-year drought, 
was punished during the winter of 1863-1864 with weeks of record- 
breaking cold, A senes of harsh dry northers racked the prairies and 
lashed the coastal plams.Tcmpcraturcs were so low Galveston Bay 
froze over. In leaving the border. General Dana was almost iced in 
at Point Isabel, He reported on January 7, “I am detained here by a 
furious norther, which has prevented any communication with Bra¬ 
zos. I have been waiting now for three days.”"^ Bitter cold coupled 
with unremitting drought curtailed all movement across the Wild 
Horse Desert; bone-chilling winds, dry camps, and scarcity of grass 
and browse worked extreme hardship and privation upon men and 
their beasts.*^ 

The weather caused a phenomenon afterward referred to as "The 
Big Drift.” Tens of thousands of cattle from Central and North 
Texas, with no fences across the open ranges to hold them, put the 
freezing cold winds to their backs and drifted far south before the 
blasts of the northers, hunting for warmth and for grass. Immense 
herds moved unchecked to the shores of the Gulf. A wartime short¬ 
age of help made ic impossible for owners to find their stock and 
drive It back home; the drifters stayed unclaimed. They and their in¬ 
crease were destined to multiply vastly the numbers of cattle on the 



SoutK Texas ranges and “ be“m P hat caused “The 

Texas stockmen at the seemed at the tune. But, 

Big Drift” werenot such dlwmdsa^^^^^^ 

during the war winter or i8 3 4» J, ,frmg into the country, 

goodingauntedcattlewit sttange^^ran^^^ standing around 

consuming the last stubb to sustain the stock already 

shrunken water holes, on pastures un , Santa Gertiudis 

there.”'“The BigDrift” brought many cattle to the banta 

.1. ..«-/-» Kin2* _ t 



notpiomptlydehveredFoid-sofhciaK^^^^^^^^ 

he had to labor mightily to ^ Antonio.” In the middle of 

he managed to gather and wrangling 

February, after °ffX«ers, Ford was ready to start 

ir'''OTI matK was not long m making his militiamen 

on the San Fernando Cre serving as a private in 

The,. Fo,d •'Srh.sWwbl, ,f,h. 

testimony of his officers can J"' ^ their boss-who served 

Santiago Richardson ffis Rj- trams-were busy at 

with them when he w irregulars under a Captain Ba¬ 

the time ““Xet nly gathering beLs to feed Yankees. One 
lerio who was in the' T B 6 

of Ford’s -X^ctloXders and whipped Balerio out of 
Nolan, two other companies of Ford’s troops 

the J of men who had come in the neighbor- 

SS£;S^;i»kw.e..k,lM,e»d.f.„.,e~<ie 



prisoners. At Patstk ranch they captured about 50 men, many of 
them Mexicans, who were released under promise of returning to 
their homes.’ ’' * Ford kept a station of men near the Santa Gertrudis 
and with this protection in the area, King was free to spend more or 
his time at a distance from his ranch, moving the cotton trams and 
delnenng Confederate supplies. 

Presumably the original Confederate contract with M. Kenedy 
& Co. was filled before Bee retreated from Brownsville.'^^ When 
Rip Ford came into the country “Frank Campbell and his partners 
were authorized to furnish supplies from Mexico/* at cost plus 
twcnty-fi\ e per cent. Apparently the arrangement was unsuccessful 
and Richard King was on hand to make an offer. Ford recorded that 
Campbell and associates “were superseded by King, Kenedy & Co. 
by order of Ma). Gen. Magruder ”'** If there was a contract, it has 
not been preserved. Whatever the terms were, Charles Stillman was 
a party to the arrangements. In these. King evidently undertook to 
find cotton and deliver it m Matamoros to pay for the required 
supplies, mostly subsistence items. Kenedy was m Matamoros, iind- 
mg supplies and furnishing Ford with vital military information.'” 

King found it immensely difficult to get cotton from the Con¬ 
federate Cotton Bureau, which was channeling most bales branded 
eSA to supply regular units at the interior and finding none to spare 
for a border militia like Ford's. Also, much of the CSA cotton that 
did cross the nv er was being grabbed and attached there by merchant 
creditors ofthc Confederacy who had previously deln ered war goods 
and had not gotten thcmscU es paid. In this tight, the patriot Still¬ 
man called for cotton or else cash m hand. He was not supplying 
anybody at any risk of losing any money and he backed out—lea\ mg 
King ro nhstciec device he couM contrue to supply Rip Ford.'*^ 
King did It. To find the funds, he had to develop a nose for hidden 
cotton; he and Ford depended mainly on searching out and collect- 



mg and selling the considerable quantities cached and abandoned in 

S wildeines! during Bee’s ietreat.To keep the bales they got from 

being attached by the Confedeiacy’s creditors 

probably had to ship cotton puvately, under guaid. and sell it und 

CvnnLasapLteope^Hemanagedsomehowtodehver 

wViachis fiiend Fold had to have. j r j 

On March 12,1864. Colonel Santos Benavides, defending cotton 
trains whipped and drov e back downriver a Union force which had 

penetrated to Laredo. RipFordwithseveialofhiscomp^^^^^^^^ 

Lo»WJd Ho.,eD.«. 3 " 

ttire of forces on the liver by April i 7 - ^ora wrote, t / 

was then uffeiino from a tLr.ble drought. The passage of troops 

qSrs forX Expeditionary Forces” and mapped his plans to take 
Eower rivet froL the Yankees. He based these plans on the com¬ 
plete intelligence he gathered concerning the Union positions and 
piete inteiiig 4 R,-„wnsville. Capt Kenedy sent valuable in- 

moros became please^d^enoughwuhF^spie^ 

Irms were puS out of the secret service money furnished Col. 

” Pn.d orobed downriver as if he were leading a langet 
In June, For p country he knew so well, he joined 

“scout.” Moving camped about tweniy-five 

with a unit of his ^ Como 

miles of the rn ^ jP a.able well. There his troops, num- 

Se Llama, where t biTtchered and jerked beef for campaign 

bermg about two hu 



called Las Rucias twency-four miles above Brownsville, Ford iMde 
contact witK an outpost of about 250 Union troops. He carefully 
came at them from downriver, interposing between them and tr^it 
Brownsville base. In the sharp fight that followed, Ford’s men be¬ 
haved exactly like rangers, the Union companies were stormed from 
their positions and driven across the Rio Grande, with several killed 
and wounded. In the break for Mexico, Ford took thirty-six prison¬ 
ers and some wagons and horses. His own losses were three killed 
and four wounded 

He expected prompt reaction from Brownsville where he knew 
five thousand troops were stationed. Yet none of them came out to 
meet his riders in the chaparral. Instead of pressing unduly. Rip 
Ford went slowly back upriver again and allowed his victory at Las 
Rucias to sink m on the Union command. 

It did General Herron at Brownsville, busy mostly with building 
a narrow gauge railroad bed and laying rails from the dock at Brazos 
Santiago to White Ranch on the river, hoping to ease the thorny 
problem of transport for supplying his garrison,*” decided that he 
must either withdraw his upriver outposts, or else he must be rein¬ 
forced. Reinforcements were not about to be granted him; he with¬ 
drew. 

The single fight at Las Rucias shrank the area of Union occupa¬ 
tion to the town of Brownsville and the port of Brazos Santiago, and 
the roads that connected them. Simply by his sharpshootmg pres¬ 
ence and his carefully spread screen of riders commanded by men 
who knew the country, Rip Ford chess~played General Herron out 
of the rest of South Texas—then moved in on him. 

Without accurate intelligence of Ford s real strength, feeling only 
the pressure, Herron prepared co pulJ out of Brownsville and move 
his forces toward their threatened supply base on the coast—while 
Ford s friends on the lower river kept him thoroughly apprised. 




Onluly 21. Ford led eight hundred men to withm <=l^ven mjles of 
BtownlL. had a btushLth some of Herron s -- an^lowed 
them as they fell back toward town. Four days later F P 

to the very edge of Brownsville and faced a Union orce 
the size of his own. After “a good deal of long taw Snug^ ^ 
theafternoon Ford withdrew. Hisapproach so alarmed Herron ov 
the safety of his communication with the coast that he ordered 
Brown evacuated and went into camp eighteen miles downrn er. 

Not quite nine months after the Union landing t at to g 
panic to Bee, Rip Ford rode into Brownsville unopposed, on ju V 
30, 1864. His entire “Expeditionary Forces' were compose o 
about twelve hundred mixed volunteers meagerly equippc * o 
himself was ill from the effects of a bad bout with fever—eit ^ 
yellow or typhoid— and during all the later phases of his campaign 

he had to be “frequently helped to mount his horse. ’’Yetnot mg 


stopped him. . 

Confederate cotton and war supply traffic was immediately r - 
sumcd through Brownsville. Wagons swung straight south again, 
instead of west. “One material object m view, m undertaking the 
expedition,” Ford wrote later, “was the reduction m the price o 
articles purchased in Matamoros and earned to the Confederate 
States by way of Eagle Pass, the difference was about fifty per cent 
in favor of the direct route, by King’s Ranch.”'*" To facilitate com¬ 
munication with that key point m the operation of the wagon trains, 
Ford quickly issued orders establishing a military courier service, 
with stations for changes of mounts, from Brownsville to the Santa 
Gertrudis.’*' 

Rip Ford’s arrival in Brownsville brought a grm above the blacK 
beard of Richard King. The weather widened that grm: not long 
after Ford settled to headquarters at Fort Brown, the drought broke. 
Rams fell m torrents.They washed the gray from the chaparral. 



turned the tan burned earth to rich wet brown, filled Sweetwater 
sinks and holes and tanks brimming acioss all the Wild Horse Des¬ 
ert, biought tender shoots of springing green, soaked the dust of the 
roads to quags of mud and raised the tiickle between the banks of 
the Rio Grande to a wide tawny swirling flow—fit for the churning 
paddles of loaded steamboats. 

The initial confidential orders fot the Rio Grande Expedition 
were" to burn and destroy any steamers on theRio Giande.’ ’In March 
the Confederate command had ordered Ford to recapture the M, 
Kenedy & Co. steamers "if possible.’'‘*’On August 9, the James Hale 
was still in Union hands’*’ and so was the Matamoros a month later.'** 
Yet It IS evident chat the Mexican "owners” did regain possession 
and use of some or all of M. Kenedy & Co.’s boats by the end of 
1864 or early in 1865. Ford recorded later that "the boats reaped an 
unusually iich financial harvest. But for the seivices rendered by 
these boats it would have been a difficult matter to have procured the 
landing of Confederate supplies at Matamoros upon terms as fan as 
those granted by M.Kcnedy&Co.’”*’The Union foices had brought 
in a few steamboats of their own, in August Ford’s men had cap- 
cured one named the Arl '*‘ 

Working from his Brownsville base. Ford’s task was to keep the 
Yankees pinned downiiver and at the same time to keep a sharp but 
diplomatic eye upon the doings across the river. Rip Ford was the 
man to do it, yet the Confederate high command showed its esteem 
for his gifts by sending first one and then anochei bngadiei general 
to rank him and to take technical conmiand of his troops. The btig- 
adiei who stayed, James E. Slaughter, proi cd brave, inept and un¬ 
able to cope with Ford’s level counsel, in spite of animosity from 
departmental headquarteis and many meddlings. Rip Fold by the 
respect he commanded on the spot continued to excicise the actual 
leadership of the border's Confederate units.'*^ 



After rollmg up its unused railroad st« j 

duced Union garrison no longer ^^hich had 

Brazos Island and at the old shantytown of Boca del ^>o 
acquired a new name. Clarksville.Thc Yankees with Bo ^ 

menmfrequentskirmishes.butnoina)orshoivofstreng P 

from either side After a few weeks, a touchy but 

mate set in. with the Rebels using the B™wnsville-Matmn 

Bagdad route for trade and the Yankees glowering and plotting 

Brazos Island. i u. 

Across the ru er. as usual, the doings were somewhat mo 
orate Ford had arm ed to find his old foe Cortina the 
Tamauhpas. but had encountered from him more co-operation 
difficulty in establishing workable arrangements for the passage 
Confederate goods. Then, three weeks after Ford rode into > 5 ''°"'” ' 
ville. a new force had sailed m to knock Cortina’s co-operation 
the head. French men-of-war landed French marines at Bagdad, to 
take over the bolder trade. , 

By tbe questionable grace of Napoleon III, a French ^ 

strong reactionary element in the war-shredded land below the Rio 
Grande, the Austrian Archduke named Maximilian sat enthrone 
as the Emperor of Mexico.That country’s elected president, Benito 
Juarez, was a fugitive m the mountains of Durango, though he car 
ned with him the buried hearts of the Mexican people, outwar V 
his only support during that autumn of 1864 consisted of scattere 
bands of ^iicrn//cro5, a few liberal jefes politicos, a few exiled intellec 
cuals and a few opportunists like Governor Cortina of Tamauhpas 
who still found profit in Jmrista patronage. 

As a Juartsla, Governor Cortina understood the meaning of t e 
French appearance at Bagdad. Imperialist forces of Maximilian, cut 
ting a swathe to the northern borders, had just taken Nuevo Leon 
and Coahuila. Tamauhpas was next. A French general named Dupm 



would soon be moving up with an army from Victoria; the Imperial¬ 
ist Mexican General Mejia would soon be closing in with an army 
from Monterrey. Governor Cortina understood that as ajuarista his 
days appeared numbered. 

Unable to deal with the French commander advancing purpose¬ 
fully from Bagdad and unwilling to deal with the tejano commander 
sitting too-wisely in Brownsville, Cortina made a deal with the 
ymqui commander planted forlornly at Brazos. 

Through the willing offices of Leonard Pierce, Jr., United States 
Consul at Matamoros, the agile Cheno worked out a superbly Cor- 
tinesque solution to his problem of escaping subjection from an 
emperor. It was a veritable flower of the imagination: Cortina would 
use his Matamoros army to capture Brownsville for the Union and 
be rewarded with a commission as a brigadier general in the Army 
ofthe United States' Asapatriot, he reserved theright, of course, to 
resume his former allegiance to Juirez when winds blew more favor¬ 
ably. The fatheaded commander of Union troops on Brazos, one 
Colonel Day, entered into the plan and promise of it all; Cortina 
forthwith sent a brigade of his Mexican troops across the river to 
Brazos Island, to lure Ford from Brownsville so that the town might 
be left exposed to attack straight from Matamoros, For several 
reasons. Ford was not lured and the attack did not develop. After a 
confused set of marchings, countermarchings, crossings, recrossings, 
a certain amount of shooting and a great deal of rainy weather alld 
hard feeling, Cortina gave up his plan. In the first place, higher au¬ 
thority in the Union command disapproved of Juan Nepomuceno 
Cortina as a brigadier general in the United States Army."’ 

On September 22, Cortina made a kind of official peace with 
Ford when he invited his old antagonist to cross the river for a talk. 
Ford went, and wrote later that “They talked, and arranged every¬ 
thing.’ ' There existed a curious personal regard between these two 



paignmg toward Brownsville in the spring of 1864 P j 

LnedrnMatamorostoawaith.m,Cort-ahadcomet^^^ 

eallantly. proffering aid and protection.^ Meeting face to face 
I MeLan bank of the river that % - 

Ford expressed a mutual appreciation.They exchanged the abra^o, 
the formal Latin embrace of amity ot affection. . , -.,„eral 

Four days later, amidst cheers from the populace, the ^ 

Tomds Mejia entered Matamoros with an army of two thous^ 
Imperialists. Cortina did not fight, he joined In doing ^ ^ 
pains to send messengers to Judrez assuring the 
acknowledgment of .an Emperor was pro/orma only, and th 
would return to his true allegiance when circumstances j 

One of Cortina’s colonels, Servando Canales, with lesser olltcer 
about two hundred men, refused to switch with Cortina and Mcapta 
to Brownsv die-where they sold their firearms to Rip Ford. Cana 
and his followers then moved upriver on the Texas side, to rectos 
into Mexico at Guerrero and reorganize as loyal Jiiaristas in t e 


Mcjla distrusted Cortina.To try his obedience, he ordered him 
to clean out Canales Cortina did, with such vigor that his former 
colonel nev er forgave or forgot. Yet this was the only service Cortina 
was asked to perform for the Emperor. Mejia remained “"“"L 
vinced. General Cortina was reduced to skulking around the edges ot 
Imperialist power, watching for an opening, biding his time. 

With Mejia in control at Matamoros, Los Algoilones swung into a 
hectic new high.Thelmpenalists, seeking revenues for their govern¬ 
ment, were careful to encourage the cotton trade and the commerce 
in war supplies. Yankee cotton speculators, rubbing shoulders wit 



merchants of Matamoros, foreign brokers and Confederate agents, 
joined in theiesurgent boom. The muddy streets of Brownsville and 
Matamoros, and the honky-tonk tent and shack town of Bagdad 
were crowded with freight wagons. The choppy waters off the Mex¬ 
ican beach were crowded with new numbers of cargo ships. Many 
of these ships were Yankee-owned, though flying neutral flags. Con¬ 
federate privateers had by this time made the Stars and Stripes risky 
colors for commercial shipping, but did not deter Yankee ship own¬ 
ers from a trade in cotton for New England mills. 

The mouth of the Rio Giande in late 1864 and early 1865 pre¬ 
sented a queer spectacle. Union, Confederate, Imperialist and quasi- 
Juarisla aimies sat encamped within a few miles of each other, too 
busy trading to fight. Mars stumbled ovei the cotton bales and 
moneybags, and loosed the grip on his sword. 

The policy of the Confederate cotton bureau became moie con¬ 
fused than ever,'” but cotton somehow continued to make its way, 
whether bearing the brand of CSA or that of private ownership, to 
the holds of the scores of ships plying from Bagdad. The world price 
of cotton reached astionomical heights which have never been 
equaled; cotton factors at Matamoros made new fortunes. 

During the last months of the Civil War, Richard King was in 3 
position to recoup any losses he may have suffered during the Union 
occupation of Brownsville, and to make a great deal of money be¬ 
sides. How much he did make, no one knows. He did it buying and 
selling cotton, supplying Confederate troops, running wagon trains 
and steamboats. He lode a tide of good fortune during a tragedy of 
war. He rode it in plain view, unlike many of the border operators 
around him, and all men understood clearly he was a Rebel who 
trimmed no loyalty for any expediency’s sake. He was as ready to 
take a risk as he was to take a reward. He took both. The Civil War 
did two tilings to Richard King. It gave him one of the most formi- 



gold from Matamoros, which enabled him not mer y 
hard times of reconstruction after the war but “ ^ * 
the Santa Gertrudis into the great enterprise it f “ 

With the death rattles of the Confederacy plain y > 

peace rumors raking the nerves of the high-flymg spe 
llatamoros, the General-in-Chief of all Union Ulys^“ " 

Grant, m February. 1865. dispatched a persoml 
General Lew Wallace, to Brazos Island to A 

shut off the international intrigue and trade at the Rio 
conference between local Confederate ^nion co^ande s 

ranged by WallaceatPomt Isabel on March 11, d'd nothi g 

curtail either intrigue or trade on the border, but it did b«ng a md 
tary truce, when the contending parties both agreed tha 
bloodshed on the far edge of Texas could not much alter the 


of larger events."* , re- 

Wallace’s truce was in effect on the ninth of April when th 
lentless course of chose larger events brought the Civil ar to 
end. Yet—if the firing at the Confederacy’s back door was slow 
kindle, it was last to ciuench. Not even Lee’s surrender joined to 
Wallace’s truce could keep the inveterately contentious place trom 

another fight. , , « 

Early m May therehad accumulated at Brownsville a consideram 
quantity of cotton branded CSA. Yankee speculators cast specu a 
tive eyes across the river and persuaded the Union command^at 
Brazos to attempt the capture of Brownsville and the cotton. T e 
speculators believed that the Rebels, having lost their war and hear 
the news, would not defend the town and, further, that the Unioii 
quartermaster would see fit to sell the captured cotton very cheaply 
as “perishable contraband,” to the profit of all good and victorious 
Unionists concerned.’” 



The plan took no account of R.p Ford who still sat at Btowns- 
i ne plan too of CSA cotton but a great deal 

m mI, .*65. « Forf >“P'- 

Fl;ri Sl.«gtc.r, "Gen*.!. wh« do r“ '"■“<■ “ <>» 

»d io .o hell ,f ,o„ w„h.Th..e 

men are mine and I am 8°‘"§ “r could - desertions follow- 

That evening e thinned the garrison to about 

mg the news of Lee s ountedandmaicheddown 

threehundredmen Nex Ford found h.s outpost 

the river. At ^Fe advancing enemy. Before the Con- 

company skirmishing given orders for battle de- 

federate troopers short speech, 

ployment, their comm ^ "Ford said. 

‘yehavewhippedth^-bef^^.^^^^^^_„^^ 

The troopers ye ^ Yankees, who broke and 

rTh;?:i»t»di.o™i..,- 

OldRip Xllst battk of the Civil War. May 13. 1865, 

The last sho ^ fourteen-year-old drummer boy, who 

‘^“?h°'^*fR“;FKid,'^‘we have done finely. We will let well 
Doys, rvit^ ,,,58 

enougVi alone, and retire. 














Many Rebel officers, soldiers and government officials hurried 
toward Mexico bitterly intent upon escaping the rule of victorious 
Yankees and the rumored personal reprisals that rule might bring. 
Most of the fugitive, irreconcilable Confederates entering Mexico 
offered their arms and services as mercenaries to Maximilian, know¬ 
ing the Union’s hostility toward him and hoping to put in another 
lick against the Yankees yet,' 

Twisted into the national and international tensions along the 
Rio Grande were the confusions of the border’s war economy. It 
had fattened on the great boom of Los Algodones during the blockade; 
when that blockade was removed, the whole lower valley of the Rio 
Grande faced an inevitable comedown. As hostilities ended, consid¬ 
erable quantities of cotton were at the river or in transit toward the 
border, still seeking the markets of the world through Matamoros; 
speculators caught with this cotton bent a frantic energy to realize 
on their investments before the South could grow another crop. Un¬ 
like the rest of the Confederacy, the southern tip of Texas was tied 
to the hard money of Matamoros. If this indicated an escape from 
the utter ruin caused by the worthless paper currency elsewhere in 
the South, it no less spelled dependence upon the infirm state of 
affairs in a Mexico struggling for its life. 

Military, political and economic considerations brought the far 
border of Texas to the attention of the highest authorities in Wash¬ 
ington immediately after the surrender of the Confederate armies. 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant judged the situation in Texas 
critical enough to demand the presence of his top cavalry com¬ 
mander, Major General Philip Henry Sheridan, and a force of some 
25,000 troops.^ The display of heavy force was ordered into Texas 
for several reasons. Prominent among them was a lingering suspi¬ 
cion that the contentious inhabitants of Texas were not yet chas¬ 
tened by events of the war; the truculent “Little Phil” was expected 



, 6™ b=nj of R~"r“°rd 

stand mneed of tt. He was further ° Maxt- 

their arms from crossing into ^ of war, to en- 

milian-slmpetialistsatthe borderby any mean shortotj^^^^ 

courage and abet the Jmrisla cause at the border by any 

ofacnveaidmthefield,Hndtoputthedefiniavecbmpo^ 

unstanched cotton trade at the mouth of the on 

A strong Union force marcKed into Brownsville y 
May 30, il 65 , to find that the Confederate forces of the ar^ W 
already been disbanded, either to go home , I 

wished Their arms and ammunition had already been pas 

rheriver,soldtoImperiahstsHnallofTexastherewasl.t^^^^^^ 

former military establishment to take over. Reporting 
Sheridan called the Trans-Mississippi sutrender for the P ^ 

aswindle,”andfulminated against the perfidy ofRebelswhowould 

“plunder” the Army of the United States of its rightful spoils or 
war/ Neithet harsh words for Rebels nor official 
the Imperialist commander at Matamoros, General T 1 

brought any Confederate war mat&iel back across the river. Nor 
the Confederate friendship for Maximilian, and the Union ire 
aroused, make Reconstruction easier.The war and its aftermat on 
the border cooked a slumgullion stew of many bad bloods, ot K.e e 
against Yankees, of Imperialists against /iwrisMs, of white men 
against Negro Union troops, of gringos against "greasers. rig^ 
andage and lawlessness hotly peppered this mixture of many am 
mosities, the Rio Grande seemed never to find an end to its inveter 
ate violence 

Richard King went to Matamoros when the Confederate arraie 
surrendered. Like every other prominent Rebel on the border, e 
preferred to watch events from a vantage point safely outside juris 
diction of the arriving Union occupation. He had actively sup- 



ported rebellion throughout the whole course of the wai, but when 
the war ended and the rebellion was clearly lost, it was not in his 
character to let rancor obscure common sense. He had too much at 
stake m Texas. Prudently—but conveniently — across the river from 
Brownsville, he waited to see what amnesty teims the victorious 
Union would offer. 

Richard King’s friend Rip Ford, who had been appointed Com¬ 
missioner of Paroles foi the Confederate troops in the area,' became 
the prime factor through which former Confederates received am¬ 
nesty when the fighting was done. Though he was still ill from the 
effects of the wasting fever he had caught during his campaign m 
1864, Colonel John Salmon Ford made himself as useful at the ad¬ 
vent of peace as he had been in wai. 

Only a few days aftet Ford had given Union forces a last drub¬ 
bing at Palmito Hill and retired to Brownsville, Union officers un¬ 
der truce had iidden into town to pay him a call at his home. With 
the courtesy a professional fighting man feels for his own kind. Ford 
had treated his visitors cordially, served them an eggnog, and taken 
them on a tour of Matamoros.^ His lack of malice, and the respect 
in which he was held both by his erstwhile enemies and his former 
comrades-m-arms, made him a natural point of contact where op¬ 
posing views might nicer and have some chance of resolution. 

Level heads and generous natures showed themselves both among 
beaten Rebels and victorious Yankees. When Major General Fred¬ 
erick Steele armed at Brownstillc early in the summer of 1865 to 
command the Union occupation forces on the border, he sent for 
Rip Ford. Later Ford wrote: 

He [Ford] cimc to the Amcricin side, accompanied by Opt. Kenedy, Opt. 
King, Maj. Feli\ Bluclier, Mr. Vance and others. Tlicy attempted no con¬ 
cealment of their adhesion to the Confederacy' and their readiness to renew 
theit adhesion to the Constitution of the United States, Gen. Steele was 



k.nd and cnncdutory He sa.d My 

mode to reconstruct i Snte is to use ‘""P c, iccepted the situ- 
pcople back to tlieit allegiance A 1 of he r P 

ation Thei averted tint the) would observe the terms ot p to 
honor demanded it General we are now at >out ^ 

volvinz the public good If you desire information on any 5“b)cc , 
to convey dupatchfs men to face an) danger menacing ^com^y, 
of transporntion supplies or anj. thing in the line of) o > 

wernILd) totesp'Jndtoyou/call Jewish it distui.ytuHetstoo^^ 
w e resetv e out right to act for ourselves m pohtical matters j ^ 

non we can not be used ’ The proferred offer of serv ice 
good understanding was attiv ed at In a short time the firm [to] 

& Kened) belonged was performing their ^ ^ „ Court 

of disturbances were ferreted out and arrested When the Distr 
convened at Brownsville after the war nearly all classes 
juries Captain Kenedy was foreman of two grand juries ^1 he lea 
renewed allegiance had penetrated the masses and borne fruit 
To renew allegiance, the Amnesty Prochmation of the 
of the United States made it necessary for a former Confederate to 
take an oath, an oath to support and defend tlic Constitution o c c 
United States and to abide b) the laws freeing sla\cs 
however, certain classes of Confederates—nonbly those who a 
held high office m the go\ ernment of the Rebellion, those w ho aa 
left the service of the United States m order to enter the scr\ ice o 
the Confederacy, and those who owned taxable properc)" \alucd at 
more than 5 20 000—who were declared ineligible to take the oat 
These must make special application for amnesty, ha\e their ca^s 
reviewed by proper Union, authority, and be pardoned directly by 
the President of the United Slates 

As an owner of property valued at considerably more than $20, 
000, Richard King found it necessary to apply for presidential par¬ 
don Exactly when this was granted IS not on record There is a letter 

written by Richard King at Brownsville on September 15, 1865, 



addressed to Major General GilesS Smith, commanding at Biowns- 
ville, which reads 

General. I bes leave, respectfully to apply to you for possession of my dwell¬ 
ing house, simated on Elizabeth Street m this city and now I believe oc¬ 
cupied under military authority by a tenant, placed there probably to protect 
It from injury As it (s not in good repair, I need possession in order to com¬ 
plete the necessary improvements I have delayed this application until this 
Le, asl wished fest to be apprised of the departure of my family from San 
Antonio, where they have for some time resided, but as I now learn that they 

areontheirreturntLhisplace,Idesiretomakethehousehabitableforthem 

as soon as possible It is my intention to r^ume my residence in Browns¬ 
ville, as a cmzen of the United States, obedient to the law of ^ 

to the constituted authorities I say this candidly and frankly, and I am per¬ 
suaded that you will believe me 

The letter is countersigned "By order of” Major Geneial Steele. 

Respectfully referred to W W Gamble. Custom House Collector This 
^ rli.. militarv authorities, but is abandoned property, and 

Mr Gamble will take such action in the case as he deems proper and just 
Former Rebel King was not only naturally impatient to have his 
family back with him on the border again, he had every reason to be 
anxious for restoration of his tights as a citizen in order to take care 

ofthebusinessaffairsthatpresseduponhim.Theformalwordingof 

the letter to General Smith indicates that Captain king had help in 
drafting it Whether or not the hand of Rip Ford shows here, it was 
in fact Ford who paved the way to amnesty for his fiicnd King His 
friend was grateful Something about the way he showed it was di¬ 
vulged for die first time in a letter written to the San Aniomo Express 
neatly twenty years later. 

After the war closed betiiecn the North and South, in 1865, an old and 
widely known and respectable Texan, who had commanded a Texas regi¬ 
ment in the Confederate Army, returned to liis home broken m health and 



kmd and conctl.atory He said “My opinion is that the 

todetoteconsttuc/aStateistouselts~ 

people back to their allegiance A 1 of the Confederate accep 
ation They averted that they would observe the terms ot parol ^ 
honor demanded it "General, we are now at your ^ ^<,„,.ers 

volving the public good If you desire means 

to convey dispatches, men to face any duty, 

of transportation, supplies or any thing in the line of yo v , 

wernd-;to;es;o'ndtoyour'c^^^ 

we reserv e our right to act for ourselves in political matters. , ^ 

r.on we can not be used ” The proferred offer of service ^ j,,„g 

good understanding was arrived at In a short time the firm [ ] ® 

I Kenedy belonged was performing their accustomed duty. The pro 
;f distutlnceslere felted out and arrested When the 
convened at Brownsville, after the war, nearly all classes 
juries. Captain Kenedy was foreman of two grand juries.... ^1 he lea 
renewed allegiance had penetrated the masses and borne fruit ^ j r 
To renew allegiance, the Amnesty Proclamation of the Presi en 
of the United States made it necessary for a former Confederate to 
take an oath, an oath to support and defend the Constitution o 
United States and to abide by the laws freeing slaves. There wer , 
however, certain classes of Confederates—notably those who a 
held high office m the government of the Rebellion, those who a 
left the service of the United States m order to enter the ser\ ice o 
the Confederacy, and those who owned taxable property va^Iue at 
more than $ 20,000—who were declared ineligible to take the oat 
These must make special application for amnesty, have their 
reviewed by proper Union authority, and be pardoned directly by 
the President of the United States. 

As an owner of property valued at considerably more than S20, 
000, Richard King found it necessary to apply for presidential par 
don. Exactly when this was granted is not on record. There is a letter 
written by Richard King at Brownsville on September I 5 t 1^65, 



addressed to MajorGeneralGilesS-Smith,commandingatBiovvns- 

ville, which reads. 

General. I bee leave, respectfully to apply to you for possession of my dwell¬ 
ing house, situated on Elizabeth Street in this city and now, I believe oc¬ 
cupied under military authority by a tenant, placed there probably to protect 
It from injury As it Is not m good repair. I need possession in order to com¬ 
plete the Necessary improvements I have delayed this plication until this 
time, as I wished fest to be apprised of the departure of my family from San 
Antonio, where they have for some time resided, but as I now learn that they 

areon their return to thisplace,Ides.retomakethehousehabitable for them 

as soon as possible It is my intention to resume my residence in Browns¬ 
ville, as a citizen of the United States, obedient to the law of the land and 
to the constituted authorities I say this candidly and frankly, and I am per- 
suaded tKat you will believe me. 

The letter is countersigned “By order of" Major General Steele: 
Respectfully referred to W W. Gamble, Custom House Collector. This 
property is not in the military authorities, but is abandoned property, and 
Mr Kina comes under the Sao.ooo clause of the Amnesty Proclamation 
Mr’ Gamble will take such action in the case as he deems proper and just. 

Former Rebel King was not only naturally impatient to have his 
family back with him on the border again, he had every reason to be 
anxious for restoration of his rights as a c.tizeri m order to take care 
of the business affairs that pressed uponhim. The foimal wording of 
the letter to General Smith indicates that Captain king had help m 
drafting it Whether or not the hand of Rip Ford shows here, it was 
in fact Ford who paved the way to amnesty for his ftiend King. His 
friend was grateful. Something about the way he shovyed it was di¬ 
vulged for the first time m a letter written to the San Antonio Express 
nearly twenty years later. 

After the war closed between the North and South, in 1865, an old and 
widely knoiin and respectable Tevan. who hid commanded a Texas regi¬ 
ment in the Confederate Army, returned to his home broken in health and 



H.... t.».»«!■ s;“ll 

from the hardships, fatigues and “posurcs J Whenall his 

hisprosecutinganj busmess Hehadaw.fcand eight chdd e 

scanty means vi ere exhausted, when the rent of the house l _ 

was about to fall due, and when the outlook was as gl°°my ^ P„lf 

sibly be, aid came unexpectedly, and from an “"bn" • j 

ri as^driven from the thresh-hold The agent which he 

say that some arrangements had been made, b 

wL not at liberty to speak, by which no rent was “ Pj^een de- 

future, and in a few days a banker called to say a sum °f^2,0 ha 
posited 11 ith him for the sick Colonel, but ^hat he could "" ^ 

formation as to who had made the deposit At the Sinker 

ceeding month a similar sum of S 250 was placed in the ha ubrity 

for the invalid Colonel, and this state of things went on vvi* *e r g^^^^ 
of clock work for the two years of invalidism and disabmcy. 
benevolence was performed by a rich man,.. ppt. Richard 

Colonel Rip Ford, now of Austin, was the other party to they 

and the details given were derived from the lips of a grateful daug 
conversation with a daughter of mine, who communicated them to m 

When the Civil War ended, affairs on the Rio Grande rather than 
on the Santa Gertrudis demanded the immediate attention o 0 
Richard King and Mifflin Kenedy.The ranching business ot • 
King &. Co. seems to have been left m abeyance while the steamboat 
ingfirmofM. Kenedy & Co. was put m order after four comphy te 
years of border war. Richard King spent most of the first eig teen 
months after the surrender of the Confederacy at work in Browns 
viile with Mifflin Kenedy, reorganizing the boat business. 
this time, King presumably lived at the refurbished cottage on tza 
beth Street with Henrietta and the children. , 

King and Kenedy had lost two partners. Sometime before t e 
spring of 1865, Charles Stillman had withdrawn from M. Kenedy 
Co. No record makes clear when, why or upon what terms Stulmai' 



Uf, d,e bu^nes. A pa., o, all of h.a m.e,... “ ^ 

aken o..,, aome.ime aor.og .he »»., by James Walwonh, And 

Austin m April of 1865, Walworth had died. 

By the terms of his will filed at Austin on April 24 . his entire 

estaL vvas left to the widow. Jane M. Walworth. Walworth s )oint 
holdings with King and Kenedy made an immediate settlement with 
Mrs Walwoith a prime item of business for the surviving partners. 
Or May 6 i 865 .^ 1 ess than two weeks after Walworth s will vvas 

K.Ig»dK.n.dypa.dI.neM. Wabvo.,h 

husband'",n.e.«s bo.b M Kenedy A C”'^ "S 

settlement in which Mrs. Walworth expressed her entire satislac 


non. 


King and Kenedy then set about a complete reorganization of 

their affairs, first on the river, then on the ranch. 

mu «« nf refittins their steamboat company to a profitable 

The proce .^|ourfold task the boats had to be brought 

post-war operation vvas a t 

zrsyst::.^^ 

created new boats had to be bought to make new operations effi- 
c nt thrfirmhad to shore itself up against any competition threat- 

’ u „r,nlvwhichM.Kcnedy 86 Co.had enjoyed, and above 

aUdiSe'v^s the obvious necessity for good relations with the m.li- 

mesrzSCS— 

IXTco’s steamers called the Scnonta Yet King and Kenedy were 

1 ' n friendly enough terms with their former enemies to be 

ThSX SSe vessis and operate them though after dm 
knocks of the war years there seems to hav e been little service left 
the old bo.its, and mention of them drops out of record. 



ForefrK.cntnndhenceprofitableopmt.onsonther.vcrcl^ 

nets always depended upon cspcc.ally des.gned bo«s wh.ch Jy 

ordered budt at Pittsburgh. Some estimate 

financial condition at the end of the war may be m y 

that eien after buying out Walworth s holdings „ 

nets were able to order four expense e new 

Eiiwiiia, Twmul.pas and Cai.mr^o, and hat e them on the Rio Grand y 
fi in’the summer of .865. Shortly after her amsal. the Tail. ^ 
was put in charter to the United States Quartermaster. ^ ' 
and rigniia were sold to the Imperialist forces based at Matam 
ros.'‘ King and Kenedy presumably used the new Camar^owith 

eral of their older \ essels to carry on their regular river “usm^s « 

othernewsceamcrscouldbcdcIncrcdtoiKcRioGrandcthc o 

mg year;* Early m x866 the firm bought at least two boats, thci: ' 
urvrise and El Prmero, to keep competitors from the ri\ cr; ic is cc - 
um the partners had se\ eral \ essels on hand for which their busin 
found little use. King and Kenedy were so successful m hiding 
steamboat operations behind various fronts during the years iS J- 
1866 that It IS now nearly impossible to trace the names an 
exact number of vessels the partners controlled at the time. 

The transportation business m the wake of the war coul 
have justified the operation of \ cry many boats on the border. Mer 
chants were finding times too uncertain.'* Aside from the cotton 
which was moving m diminishing volume through Matamoros to 
ships off Bagdad, there was little private freight to haul. The Unite 
States gov ernment s stores and supplies were another matter. Former 
Confederates King and Kenedy, just as soon as they had their p^^^^ 
dential pardons, resumed their rock-bottom long-time business o 
hauling freight for the United States Army. In accommodations to 
the quartermaster, they not only improv ed their standings with t 



Union authoiities, they kept their boat business out of the red. 

The inevitable post-war slump and the final drying up of the cot¬ 
ton boom came to the Rio Grande, not with the end of the Con¬ 
federacy but with the end of the Imperialist occupation of Tamau- 
lipas, in the summer of 1866. Sttong forces working from great 
distance—from as far away as Washington and Pans—made the 
Imperialist withdrawal an eventual certainty, but the event which 
actually precipitated it was a local border affair called the “Battle 
of El Convoy.” 

Early in June of 1866, Imperialist commander Mep'a informed 
the merchants of Matamoros that he no longer had money to pay 
his troops and must ask for a forced loan. The times were difficult; a 
closing ring of Juansta forces around Matamoros had been making 
the passage of trade toward the interior increasingly hazardous and 
unprofitable. The merchants protested to Mejia that they were not 
prosperous enough to furnish the required loan. They suggested that 
they could help the general’s cause with funds if he would provide 
adequate troops to guard a wagon train on a passage to Monterrey, 
where goods could be sold and funds raised. Shortly thereafter a 
train of two hundred loaded wagons escorted by about 1300 Imperi¬ 
alist troops and two pieces of artillery set out for Monterrey. Near 
Camargo on June 16, 1866, a Juansta army swept in upon the train, 
overwhelmed the convoying troops in a bloody fight, and wildly 
looted the wagons.The utter rout of Mejia’s soldiers wrecked his 
cause on the border. The loss the merchants suffered put a period to 
the long wartime boom of the lower Rio Grande. A week after the 
battle, Mejia and his remaining Imperialists were forced to flee 
Matamoios, a Juansta governor took over the town and the state of 
Tamaulipas.” Mejia—who was a bettei man than the cause he rep¬ 
resented—began a scries of retreats southwestward, which ended a 






year later on a barren hillside outside the town of Queretaro, where 
a firing squad shot him down at the side of his inept emperor, Max- 

^bout the tirfie the Imperialists were leaving Matamoros, the 
grizzled merchant Charles Stillman, in failing health, was settling 
his affairs on the border and preparing a move to NewYork In the 

summer ofi866, the veteran operator DonCarlos, whoseledgers 

had indexed so much of the border s early story and whose long 
labors with the clink of com and rustle of paper had shaped so much 

commercialhistorymsuchacontentioustimeandplace,leftBrown- 

ville on the Rio Grande to live out his days at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson. He carried away much money and maiy ^emojies. His 
money from the border developed the National City Bank of New 
YotkLd other varied enterprises/” His memories must often have 
warmed him. The ships he owned brought him, m their balla . 
ebony chunks cut from the brush thickets of the Rio Grande, he 
burned them upon the hearth of a gray mansion, remembering in his 

old age the sun on a far river. 1 u j 

That same summer of 1866, King and Kenedy accomplished M 
entire reorganization of their steamboat business to adjust it to the 
withdrawal of Partner Stillman, to the death of Partner Walworth 
and to post-war conditions in the border s commerce 

TheLm took a new name- King, Kenedy & Co With a api 
stock set at $250,000, its ownership was divided thus: one fourth 
<.^rh to Richard King and Mifflm Kenedy; one eighth each to two 
pi. wl.ng fa .h. e™, Rob» D.MI |...ph 

Cooper-D.alzell was Mifflm Kenedy s stcpson-in-law through mar¬ 
riage to Louisa Vidal: and one twelfth each to three citizens on the 
border all former associates of Charles Stillman, whom King and 
Kenedy had reasons for bringing into the firm. These vvere Francisco 
Ytuma banker and friend of King .and Kenedy and one of their 



fronts during the wartime operation of the boats; Jeremiah Galvan, 
who in the course of the war had dealt with both Yankees and Rebels 
and who after the war had by his Union connections become County 
Judge of Cameron County, and a prosperous merchant by the name 
of Artemus Brown. Mifflin Kenedy assumed the active management 
and mam burden of operating the reorganized firm." 

Contrary to the emphasis implied by the new name of King, 
Kenedy & Co., the 1866 reorganization of the steamboat business 
marked the beginning of the end of Richard King’s active interest m 
It. After 1866 his participation m the affairs of the firm was little 
more than a watchful salvage of his investment. His heart was in 
ranching, not steamboaemg. All his actions suggest that he sensed 
the am\al of a new economy and understood that the days of profit 
and importance for nvcrboacs were waning. 

Yet there were several years of river business still before him.To 
guard his investment, he joined with his partners m crying to sustain 
and prolong the monopoly M. Kenedy & Co. had previously en¬ 
joyed. This led King, Kenedy & Co. into a fight against the arrival 
of any railroad which would compete with the boats. It was a fighc 
doomed to defeat: it was against the gram of the times. 

The first threat of rail competition appeared in the not very for¬ 
midable shape of a narrow gauge military railway laid down in 1865 
by order of General Sheridan to speed movement of supplies from 
the sea anchorage at Brazos to the nverboat terminal at White 
Ranch.*’ In effect, this little stub line of rails cook the place of King, 
Kenedy & Co. s outside*’ boat; the competitive possibilities were 
not lost upon nvermen 

When the Army decided in 1866 that its railroad was no longer 
necessary to border military operations and put it up for sale, Kenedy 
and King were interested enough to offer S 60,000 for it, but were 
outbid. A firm of outsiders, West & Chenery—who offered 5io8,- 



ooo, with a cash payment of $ 10,800 down—came into possession 
of the line/* Messrs. West and Chenery had not reckoned with mo¬ 
nopolists Kenedy and King, who owned the terminal facilities at 
white Ranch, controlled the steamers for handling freight from 
there, and held part title—through a purchase from the estate of 
James Walworth— to the land upon which the railway’s Brazos San¬ 
tiago terminal was built.** West and Chenery found themselves the 
disgruntled owners of a stub line with no place to go, and turned 
their dead-end purchase back to the government.** Any further 
threat of competition from Sheridan’s railroad ended when it was 
destroyed by a hurricane in 1867.** 

The military railway to White Ranch was a temporary expedi¬ 
ence; Brownsville expected a better answer to its problem of receiv¬ 
ing freight overland directly from the port of Brazos Santiago. When 
citizens broached the subject of bringing in a better equipped line by 
a better route, King and Kenedy managed to find sufficient support 
in the Texas legislature to acquire a charter, dated October i, 1866, 
granting exclusive rights for the building of a railway from Brazos 
Santiago or Point Isabel into Brownsville.** 

There is small evidence that the monopolists intended the build¬ 
ing of a rail line. They were only forestalling any threat to the freight 
rates they charged on their riverboats. Kenedy and King both took 
pains to buy certain tracts of land in the Espiritu Santo grant over 
which a right-of-way would reach toward Brownsville,*’ but noth¬ 
ing else was done. 

This failure to act brought heated criticism in the Te.xas Republi¬ 
can press which referred to King, Kenedy & Co. and its supporters 
like Stephen Powers as the “Sesesh Clique," whose loyalty to the 
Union had “the shortest history that ever was penned.” Yet hostile 
Reconstructionists were by no means the only enemies of the mo¬ 
nopoly King and Kenedy found themselves bucking to maintain. A 



"t;7.™";d M, .n *«». i-s- *• 
":“™pUt”ri'j;s“:s;c^^^ 

gauge 42-mdi tracks from a dock at Point Isabe 
Brownsville and bad cars operating over the line by 187.. 

Kenedy, backed by King, then brought two obstructive lawsu « 
against th^eRio Grande Railroad Co., one to prohibit it from en 
mg the city limits of Brownsville,” and another suing ag 
line's use of lands owned by Kenedy and King on the 
grant. In the course of his court fight against the railroad M 
Kenedy grew heated.The staid Kenedy, not given to extras agancein 
language, indignantly referred to the Rio Grande Railroad o. 
"fifth class one pilon dog power railroad.”" He and King lost s 
m court, they also secured a )udgment. But neither their 
nor the political influence they had tried to muster, nor 
tactic, could forestall the inevitable end of a monopoly w ic 


fact did not serve the changing times. ^ 

During the half decade between King and Kenedy s reorgani 
tion of their steamboat business and the advent of the whe^y Htti 
iron horse on the tracks of the Rio Grande Railroad Co., the a ai 
of King, Kenedy & Co. were in a more or less chronic decline. ) 
June of 1867, the month of Maximilian’s demise at Queretaro, a 
trade slump had brought busmess on the Rio Grande to a neat y 
complete standstill. All but one of King, Kenedy &. Co. s steamers 



^ ,^ 1 .. » Four months later the border suffered a blow 

depression. A hurricane roared m horn both 

Brownsville and Matanroros, T Clarksville, knocked 

towns. Wind and water destroye ag Pomt Isabel, de¬ 

flat most of the buildings at Br^os an ^ w^ite Ranch, and 
stroyed the military railroad, t e The 

sankfoursteamers,rheA)iloiiio,£H 

whole economy of the lower Rio Grande s g • 

RichardKing seems to have viewed ja^nage ^ a d ^ 

(puit the river, to devote himself to t e gr moved back 

At the time of the storm he and his of his 

to the Santa Gertrudis. Mifflm f Kenedy had put his son- 

partner King’s acumen. Byd 

m-law Dalzell in charge of the boats, and becom 

u l.na rbe border’s trade goods. 
The firm’s steamers § „mractors and suppliers 

King and Kenedy continued a g 8 ,, ^be increasing 

for the United States Army “"'“e Rm Grande, and the advent of 
vagaries of the always undepcn a r ^be boats. Faced with the 

..o„ ™u. ,p.llb <1~;» f“ f j.,, but ™ 

dwindling away of a business w ^ Kenedy & Co. met on May 
them no longer, the directors o g> „ lard King and Mifflin 
5 , 18^4, to lecrde the fate 

Kenedy sold out, on «rms over the business, 

one of the company s ®ost ^ P^blmg to venture on future 

financed by a bloc of mercha Kellv’s investors were H. E. 

operations of the firm's ’ bith prominent m the Rio 

Woodhouse and Francisco Arrnendaiz, bo opera- 

GrandeRailroadCo.; JoseSan om ’ , , ij oftheliquid.ued 

tor in the R.o Grande trade, and two stockholders q 



Rio Grande furnislred little more than a hung ^...cJ on the 

Tn 1903, even the B«nr ceased to run. Another age had arm cd 

In 1866, when the new stcamboating firm ^'"S’ jj,e 

had been set in order, the two partners turned their atten 
future of their very large property '^ti^ headquarters on h 
Gertrudis.The bookkeeping in the ranch account hool« ^ 

dicate only the roughest approximation of the of 

King & Co. Its assets were of a most involved nature, ® s 

undwided half-interests in a sprawling set of mles “ 

parcels ofland totaling mote than 146,000 acres, 

Imown and constantly changing number of many kinds of 
of fluctuating value, in an unaccounted accretion of land imp 

ments and ranch buildings, and in debits or credits from o an 

Side ventures of various kinds connected with livestock an 

King and Kenedy could only guess at what each of them owned^ 
For tvv o partners devoted to an efficient control of what they ow ne 
and what they owed, it was no satisfactory state of affairs. Consi er- 
mg the difficulties another death m the firm could bring to the ran 
operation, when all its undivided half-interests would have to e 
e\ aluated and separated for the sake of the two families inv o ve 
heirs, King and Kenedy came to the conclusion that a careful 
tory of their ranch was immediately m order. Looking toward t 
future, they also considered the sound business advantages t 
might mutually accrue to them through a friendly division or t e 
complicated holdings before they became inextricable. 



They drew up and signed an inventory of R.King & Co.’s prop¬ 
erties on November 5, 1867, stating that the purpose of this inden¬ 
ture was to make between them “a legal and effective release and 
transfer each to the other, so as to vest in each of the said parties, 
clearly and distinctly an undivided half in and to all such partner¬ 
ship property, and to declare and establish their respective rights."*' 
With these rights listed and agreed to, the way was cleared for 
separation of the two partners' shares in their ranching enterprise, a 
separation which was evidently already decided upon, for at the same 
time, November 5, 1S67, in a "Partnership Agreement Between 
King and Kenedy, ’ ’ they signed a plan for the division of their herds; 

The cattle shall be gradually gathered and driven to the rancho at Santa 
Gertrudis or any ocher convenient rancho... belonging to the firm and there 
divided as fast as collected by each partner... taking an animal alternately 
and placing his own brand thereon, and so continuing until all of said cows 
have been gathered: the horses, mules, jacks and jennets shall be divided by 
taking the manadas and remudas two at a time as nearly as possible of equal 
value and allotting them to the respective parties who shall draw lots for the 
first choice ; the sheep, goats and otlier stock shall be divided into two 
lots of each hind of equal value and the parties shall draw lots for the first 
choice; provided also that it is distinctly understood that neither party shall 
use any of the original or present brands of the stock belonging to die part¬ 
nership, as his own after such division, but shall have a new and distinct 
brand to be put on his share respectively at the time of the division.. 

Six months later, on May 31,1868, the partners signed an instru¬ 
ment entitled “Articles of Agreement and Settlement Between R. 
King and M. Kenedy," setting forth procedures they agreed to fol¬ 
low in the equitable division of all land and other assets held jointly 
in R. King & Co.*’ 

Three days after the "Articles of Agreement" Mifflin Kenedy 
signed the papers by which he purchased the land necessary for his 
own independent ranching establishment. This was the twenty-six 



dee®dfromCorneUusStdlman,brotW^^^^^^^^^ 

In addition to “^h^ee notes “each for the sum 

cetmsofsalecalledfotfoemakingoto 

of 2061 pounds, 17 S ' '"g Kenedy/* The British exchange 

.0 a».a. *... t"g;3 

and Ken% also decided to begin fencing the properties 
comprise their separate establishments. ^ 

Neither King nor Kenedy were ever exponents P^^j^en, 

or free grass style of ranching. From their begum S 
they believed that an efficient operation consisted“^P . 

tr J of the water and grass on the land where their h 
tuted.The only way to arrive at control was to ow 
onlv oractical way to mainum control was to enclos . u 

owned. A fenced range made a livestock breeding program p 

bycontrollingtheanimalsintheenclosureandbykeepng 

In a land where lawlessness was chronic, a fence was also 1 g 

to trespassers, thieves and squatters. l,„„tnrbed 

There were few fenced lands at the time. Before 1874* 
wire came on the market, the fencing of any large area- esp 
in a region without timber or even any stone for feimmg ^ 

was not only difficult but immensely expensive. D.sregarffing 
difficulties and having resources that fortunately '“bled them 
copewith the expense, both Kenedy and Kingbegan in 1868 to Du 
fence, of creosoted cypress posts and hard pine planks vvhi 
brought on order by ship from Louisiana and bauled out by w g 
to tbe Santa Gertrudis and tbe Laureles ranches. 



Before the end of the year. Mtfflm Kenedy’s fence had created a 
mdestone m the development of the livestock ranching industry. By 
completing thirty miles of heavy post and three-plank fencing across 

Srot!fthepenmsulawhichformedtheLaurelesgrant,Ken^^^^ 

effeSvely en^^^^^ the 131.000 acres of his new purchase and be¬ 
came theLvner of the first fenced range of any real size west of the 

^ThrSamlceitrudis lands were not conveniently bounded on 

tivosideshythewa^^theL^^^^^^ 

of 1868 King had enclosed a tiact around the Santa Gertrudis head 
quiet;.-The partners were ready to ivide their joint holdings 
Ld become theLparate owners of neighboring «nches. 

Thero^ndups by which thehvestockwer 

Tanui of 1869 and were finished on November 11 of ^hat year 

More^than a hundred vaqueros were employed in combing the 
tviore tnam a a “jhere were branded for me at 

ranges. Mifflin head of cattle.There were 

b d r cliZ R King at Rancho Santa Gertrudis. up to the 

brandec^or P ^^64 head of cattle. At this time, finding 

;WpiseTbeverygreat,Capta.nKing.mdmyselfmadeanagree- 

the expense to ^ balance of the cattle on the prairie 

ment that he would mcc^^ 

(belonging o .^^j^f^_.j„leonhandNovemberii,i869,be- 

long^ii°thefimiofR.King&Co.m 

II, 1869, had delivered to each other’s 

It was I p jfnds of the divided properties, but the for- 



mcnt and Settlement” of May February 26. 

court Hou. on September 

Tbl^t of the “Agieement and FuMSmle^^^^^^^^ 

only rhe di\ ersity of the real '"8 border, it shows 

durLg more than twenty y ears f^ ,be,r holdings 
how dte two friends traded so that they might 
etenly and at the same time each maintain King’s 

separate preferences and operations mttc u ' j jitrcc tracts 

mLrestsmsixparcelsofBrownsvilletownprope yand* 

of pasture land unrelated to Certrudis rai^cl g P 

tioUenedy traded Kmg all the SantaGertrudis as a vmk^ 

with one paicel of Corpus Christ, town property "d ome o^ 

Grande river frontage thrown m to 

When the livestock and the land had been <^''^“ 1 '= ’ „ j- jicd 

debits and credits m the R.Kmg & Co. 1 " ^he 

and unfinished contracts, bad debts and sundries 

original costs of two slaves who had worked on the ran , 

waLhadbeen adjusted, balanced and dealt two ways, n g 
King and Kenedy began the development of m 

The division of a complicated partnership, touching ^ 

the self-interests ofboth men, cast no hint of reserve upon t 

t.nu.ng close association of Richard King and Mifflin Kcnc y, 
upon the regard in which they held each other. j i?!nc,’s 

aged Mifflin Kenedy would tell a small grandson of Richard K g - 
“Your grandfather and I had lots of fights. Always on the sam 

, Rich'- 

After seventeen eventful years of ranctiing m partnerships, 

3rd King became the sole owner of the Santa Gertrudis. Accor 

•The complete text of this document is pnnud in Appendix VII 



to tKe terms by which he and Kenedy divided the livestock of R. 
Kina & Co., a new biand was required of each partner for the co 
terbfanding of the sorted herds. Mifflin Kenedy chose for his own 
mark the Laurel Leaf ^ befitting his Rancho Laureles. Richard 
King used as the sign and symbol of his new 
cut simple mark destined for enduring fame, the Running W 
The ewhest official registration of the W was entered thus. 
“The State of Texas, County of Nueces. Be it Remernbered that on 
ffie N^nth day of Februaiy I. d. 1S69. Richard King having djos- 
ued his Brand and Ear Marks for Horses & Cattle as d-cribed and 
laid down m the Margin hereof, the same was and is ^ 

Recorded, m Book B for the Registry of Brands in said Nueces 
County on page 181. Witness my Official Signature at office in Cor¬ 
pus ChristiM day and date above written. Joseph FitzSimmons. 

^^The*^xl^t date of King’s first use of the W has not been 
demrrnined. Undoubtedly he burned it on any stock he acquired 
perLnally after the decision to dissolve the partnership, probably 

’'IZe measuSe of ffie difference between the Anglo and t^atin 
.ind IS “ t^^i’t is 

namedwitWoreimagmationtheKffonrntheffi^ 

the W had Its origin north or south of the Rio Grande is a ques¬ 
tion that has not been answered. Though Mexican stock brands are 

usuaUycharacrerizcdbyacerraincr.abbed.ntricacyit.sbynomeans 

impossible to find among them dramatically simple designs, more¬ 
over, the flourish of a mark to represent a wriggling snake, with its 
imp .cation of Ciiii/ado, don’t tread on nie, is worthy of the Mexican 
imagination and its preoccupation with an ancient serpent image. 

• See Appendu V for tcpsxluu.on .f rci,»a«.<.n 



with appendages and without, m many Icxas con y 

tries. And it Ly be that Captain W ^ ^en he 

byanyWotbyanyL.ttleSnakeataU,W 

bought the land and livestock of One of these was 

There wete cleat reasons for adopting it; it was °P“j^®P^“brmd 
marred by the juncture or crossing of any “^"^.dened 

causesadeepspotintheburn.mvitesscrewwormsandhealsw^^^^j 

and blurred^The W also had the advantage of being an 
neat figure to shape with a running iron whert a stamp ir 
handy.The four straight lines could be evenly joined by g 
side of the semicircular hook at the end of the iron » ^amp 
uniform curves that finished the design. And m its sjngle-hne SI 
plicity, the brand made a shape which was exceeding y ar 
or deface by any subsequent reburning. Beyond such practi 
siderations, the W was good-looking. Burned on * 

and healed on a living hide, it lost the rigid geornetry ot the . 

become a W that really ran and a Little Snake alive. It immed / 

took Its place at the top ofevery list ofthc many stock ran s 

by Richard King’s many herds.” , , 

The five-year period between the end of the Civil War an 

openingofthe 1870’swasoneoftransitionandreadjustment a 

ranch on the Santa Gertrudis. King and Kenedy sold some catt e a^^ 

•Pot i teptoJocnoo of Riclutd KiogS newspaptt od.cttistmcM listing his btamls s« psg» 



operand ,o.« h.d. and tallow works to 
s Jk r„ dte peats .n-d-ely 
sued no extensive marketing ot the 1 vcstocK oi 
pastures until the division of the herds was accomplished, and each 

‘”'F™t™bl::fe;pa,„s K,ng and Ken.d, ekose a w.se t,„e 

t„S”Lrf» the f«L. Dnttngthefcst 

bet of econonaic forces were “«p,, ”g ,„mense new 
destined to open an immense n 

wealth to the ownei J , Cotton Road during 

Fortune had King’s own making planted 

a war, to his great pro . c at the fountainhead which 

him, to his much P ^ ,tock half a continent with 

was to provide a nation witn 

breed herds. of beef to the densely populated states 

cT*k“b 

ofthe North and Middle Wes . ofTexas. In a 

incredible increase of un^^ 

hecticsurgewhichthevva^^ ^ P 

ward on their comp X ofthe nation closer to each other, 

markets and the St. Louis, Kansas City, 

At the same time, m ^ye^e springing up-a new- 

bustling stockyar Pp^^^p reach of the urban worker’s 

born industry p offering prices that called out along 

purse and, to supp X rhe dust trails far south to 

the iron rails in o scores of hundreds of thou- 

Texas, 'V^ere tW ^ five-dollar steer in 

sands- and m ^ twenty- to forty-dollar steer in 

Chp^grif you could get him there. By the early summer of 1866, 



big herds of Texas cattle were strung out on trails toward Kansas, 
toward beckoning, promising, profitable markets in the North. 

During the fifteen years since Richard King had pioneered with 
an idea at a cow camp in the wilderness, ranching had become the 
prime economic resource and promise of Texas. In another fifteen 
years, with the ranges to the Rocky Mountains hemg cleared of 
buffalo and Indians and being served by railroads, ranching would 
produce a Cattle Kingdom, complete with song and story.” 

Richard King faced the stormiest decade of his life the morning 
in 1870 he first rode out upon his pastures as sole owner. Rancho 
Santa Gertrudis. He would not only be working at the sometimes 
complicated advice of his remembered mentor, ”Buy land and never 
sell/^ he would not only be sending scores of thousands of W 
cattle on long trails north, playing a large role on the huge stage 
outspread around the cradle he had helped to create for the livestock 
industry, he would also be bitterly embattled to protect his prop¬ 
erty and guard his life. 



V_^ATTLE THIEVES 

began to plague the ranges of Southwest Texas imrnediately after the 
end of the Civil War. The stealing began as a consequence of the 
severe winter of 1863-1864, when huge numbers of strayed cattle 
from north of the Nueces drifted before the punishing winds into 
the south tip of Texas. Owners could do little toward recovery of 
this stock; most of it was left unclaimed, untended, bearing its in¬ 
crease. Uncounted thousands of cattle so far from home ranges and 
so close to an international boundary were an open mvkation to 





theft; a traffic m stolen livestock 

man could drive cattle wearing any c\ nothing 

of the border country as far north as the Nueces^^ 

The risk was v ery small. Texas suffered a 0 

enforce law and to put down the disorder that fo , ^ed by 

of a ruinous war.The Texas -ere d.sbandeffi^ 

order of the Reconstruction regime. Local law 
powerless to prov ide peace officers who would c% cn attei P ?, 
lith the brigands adrift along both banU of the ^^ bor- 

The only real presence or semblance of force against un 
der lawlessness were garrisons of United States troops. ' 

Ford wrote later, “It might hate been that the P°-«® ° Ldleft 
ment remembered the course of Texas during the C‘V>1 War. an 
her to take care of herself m the emergency brought about by Mex 

can raiders.”* Texas 

To this sorry lack of means for the enforcement oir law m 
there was joined a cynical lack of interest on the part of Mexi 
authorities in stopping thieves from bringing stolen Texas catt 
Mexico.’ The old hatreds and mistrusts between the tivo races \ 
still alive and needed only a little fanning to burst again into Uam • 
Plunder of the ranches along the Texas side of the river ^ 
assumed the guise of race war. The operations of the brown ac 
marauders were so surprisingly successful they were soon bragging, 
"The Grmgos are raising cows for me.’"' They justified themse ves, 
if they had any qualms, by saying that the cattle and everything e s 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande originally belonge r 
Mexicans, that they had every right to take back their own. 



called the cattle they stole"Nanita's” cattle, meaning “grandma’s."' 
Grandma’s cattle brought quick cash money. 

It was a situation which could hardly be improved upon as a back¬ 
ground for new operations by the border’s own badman, Juan Ne- 
pomuceno Cortina. Sniffing the troubled air with his Don Coyote 
nose, he inevitably reappeared. Back in 1859, Ford’s rangers had 
brought Cortina’s personal war with Texans to a jolting halt. In 
i86iSantosBenavides’Confedcratecavalrymenhadforciblystopped 
Cortina again. When the wily Cheno returned to the border he came 
well-equipped and there was nothing to stop him. 

He returned as Brigadier General Juan Nepomuceno Cortina, 
Commander of the Line of the Bravo, witli the power to make or 
unmake governors “at his pleasure.’’* Many of his old lieutenants 
were busily engaged in supplying Texan beef to Mexico at cut-rate 
prices. It was no trouble to deal himself in on chis profitable enter¬ 
prise. As a suit against the Mexican government would later say, 
cattle theft was “coterminous” with his presence and authority.’ 

At only one point was there anything approaching a cessation. 
Enjoying a position of official responsibility in the army of the Re¬ 
public of Mexico, Cortina chose to manifest a rather delayed desire 
for respectability on the left bank of the river. He communicated 
this desire to leading citizens of Brownsville, who even believed him 
and took steps. 

By a deal through Mifflin Kenedy with the prominent lawyer and 
politician Stephen Powers, Cortina sought pardon for past offenses 
in Texas. In return for such a pardon he promised to use all the power 
at his command—and it was considerable—for the suppression of 
the brigandage rampant on the border. In 1871, Powers actually got 
a bill passed through the State Senate to pardon Cortina, but the 
action brought such an explosive uproar that the bill was “post¬ 
poned indefinitely” by the House,” 



Smart,ng with th,s rebuff from 

gave his old hatred full rem and sumioo p ( Bravo, he 

Lmgofborder strife. fh.s compa- 

set about ^ X rrver A Brownsville grand )ury m 

triots were practicing over th ^ double position of 

1872 called Cortina a criminal occupying P 

raiing officer of the Mexican Army upon the Line ot 

and ranking cow and horse thief on livestock. He 

There is no proof that Cortina himself stole Texas 

onlyhandledandreceivedit.Us.ngh,sofficia posuo f^^^ 

ornationofalllocalMexicanauthorityalongtherixer he g 

the raiding forays into Texas and f ^Mexianlaw. 

punishment ot any mcom enience at the hands of 

Using his official position further. Cortina ^PP’^°P’:;?'‘;^ ven 

stock as he fancied or bought it at his own price. 

under oath repeatedly stated that Cortina stocked fom ran 

Tamauhpas mainly with cows and horses stolen fro>’' T 

proved that he filled beef contracts for the Cuban market with a 

he ordered his bravos to steal m Texas and dehx er to waiting ship • 

The Commander of the Line of the Bravo got rich “ 

The raiding of Texas ranches and the theft of almost meted 
numbers of Texas livestock, which Cortina brought to a 
viciousness in 1875, was continuous from 1865 until 1878. n 
years when the raiffing xvas at its height, Texas stockmen escima 
that as many as zoo.ooo head of their cattle were stolen annual y. y 

i875,thereremamedintheregionbetweentheRioGrandean ^ 

Nueces only one third to one fourth the number of cattle there a 
been m i866.‘* . j 

The raiding was often accompanied by brutal murder, so 
ranchmen had no recourse, no protection but that which they cou 
fumishthemselves. “Oldandyoungweresubjectedto every orm 



outrage and torture, dragged at the hooves of horses, burned and 
flayed alive, shot to death or cut to pieces with knives, their homes 
and ranches looted and destroyed.”'* Defenseless travelers were am¬ 
bushed; the roads over the lonely prairies became too dangeious to 
travel without armed escorts.'* 

Not all the thieves drove away the stock they stole. Gangs of hide- 
peelers killed cattle on the range, skinned them, and hauled the 
hides to maiket—a thieveiy practiced with gi eater dispatch, if less 
profit, than deh vei ing hei ds of cattle on the hoof. Hide-peelei s dis¬ 
played unspeakable cruelty in then operations. Many of them used 
the media hma, a scy the-hke knife in the shape of a half-moon mounted 
on a long shaft, handled from horseback to hamstring cattle. The 
knocked-down animals were sometimes skinned while still alive. 
Ranchers pursuing hide-peelers would come upon suckling calves 
bawling by their motheis’ raw carcasses still warm and jerking with 
signs of life.'* 

A resident on the Rio Grande described the plight of Texas stock- 
men and the intimidation of the whole region at about the time Cor¬ 
tina began to make the raids more frequent and more punishing; 

It may be wondered that the inhabitants of the District, over twenty thou¬ 
sand, cannot prevent Mexican thieves from making raids on them, parcicu- 
farfy as there are three Military Posts within the District. The wonder will 
cease when it is known that the Posts arc ail on the Rio Grande and over loo 
miles from cadi other, that the garrisons arc composed almost entirely of 
infantry and that the few c.ivalary on hand seldom go our scouting. It must 
also be borne in mind tint the District wherein the cattle stealing is carried 
on IS almost entirely settled by Mexicans, that outside of the towns there is 
hatdly one American to loo Mexicans. A lew of the Mexicans can be de¬ 
pended on, but the majority, if they arc not participators themseh es in the 
stealing, aid and abet the thieves and never give information which may lead 
to their capture and conviction The good and well disposed Mexicans dare 
not inform against the tlueves, as they fear that these might at any time 



thereafter organize a hind to destroy „,tl, mipunity and 

long arc we to suffer our property to omcral Governments tol- 

wiout redress, and how long will ““State a re’ Ptes- 

eratetheimasionofoutsoil yticp p jp^j.^jlon(,j5tvcha\cahead 

atdefend.nghimsclf.Hcfouglatthepngsofspo>lcrsbj“ 

hecouldmuster.fromfircarmstopoliticalprcssur , ^ he 

was so stealthy and endless, the raiding so malign, it threaten 

R. King et Co. had estimated it owned 84,000 hmd of ca ^ 

the division of the property m .869, King and Kenedy 

gather just 48,664 <^ttle which, added to an ’ ^fter 

Lgatheted, made a total of 58.664.Th1s startling 

thfeeyears inavhich few cattle were sold and in which an p 

breed herd would ordinarily double in size, was some Wt.on 

the plunder in progress even before Cortina fanned the 

full fury. During the next period of three years, from 1869 ^ 

Richard King claimed loss by theft of 33 , 8 z 7 head of attle. 

Losses like these came in spite of constant vigilanc^ mce i 
establishment, the ranch on the Santa Gertrudis had been 
maintain its own defense. A band of iCi»c «05 commande V 
foreman. Captain James Richardson, had stood guard against t i 
for years,There was nothing new in keeping the brass cannon 
headquarters loaded or in manning the lookout atop the . 

sary, high on the rise in the praine. As the livestock thefts incrcas 
regardless of his vaquero patrols. King bought some thirty stan 

ofHenryriflesandasupplyofammunicion.”‘*Hehiredextrari er , 

*See Appendi* VTII 



probably as many as a dozen, who ^ j Kmg built fence. 

whdeforemanRichardsonandhisridmpat^^^ 

A visitor to the ranch in ^^^^/“‘‘^^^^ S ^atbafhe would be 
thatitwould cost $50,000 to theftsandptoceededto 

repaidinoneyearby thepreventionofthese ^ ^ 

fence his ranch,.. • a preventative against theft, 

miles now under way. This X P jo. 

Guard stations to be placed on each ot the lou 

V rh, eves off his ranch and in fight- 

Direct action, in trying to keep ° King 

mg them with guns when Aey ^ Mexico to spot stolen 

Tw f r 

river attempts at recovery were ^ 1870 throws 

A deposition made mder oa y encouraged rather 

vivid light on the conditions 1 ,j„pos. 

than punished thievery and ma xa.ller Hotel m Brownsville, 
sible. On October 10, 1869, ^ , general under half 

Kmg was called upon by one c J the cabinet of 

pay m the Mexican Army, ate y enioymg a sinecure as First 

LLtoJudrez,andatthetimeofhismll^^^^^^^^^ 

Alcalde of Matamoros. Hmo)o held near Matamoros, 

thousand head of stolen Texas ca ^ ^etoinquireabout 

many ofthemwearingKing sbrand,^no,os^ 

buying King’s cattle. „ for a price. Anxious to probe 

yond recovery, Hinojosa asked Ki „ t that he n ou d 

at this knavery King asked or an bnind. No 

give S1000 for the yet uncoun n the dry legal i erbi- 

rewritmgofKmg’sdeposnioncmiin^^^^^^^^ 

age m setting forth the rem 



deponent then considered thit should he sell Ins bnnds in Mexico the 
purchaser could claim all other cattle that might aftcr\v irds be found there, 
declined to sell but inquired hoiv he Hino|osi could get them from the 
thieves, to which he replied by his own order, deponent tlicn for the first 
time recollected that said Hinojosi was an alcalde at Matamoros, and this 
put him upon further inquiry, as his business to Brownsville was to en¬ 
deavor to find some wa^ to stop the wholesale stealing which was ruining 
the stockmen of Texas, deponent then said in reply to said Hinojosa, that 
if his order was good for himstlf it was also good for deponent, and after 
further conversation in the matter final!) asked him dircctl) to grant an 
order to put him m possession of his own property, that after several ex¬ 
cuses and some hesitation said Hinojosa finall) declined to grant any order, 
alleging among many other things that it was what no alcildchad done, and 
gave as his reason that he would not be sustained bj otltcr authorities or by 
the people, deponent then asked him if his own powers w ere not sufficient, 
irrespective of any other authority, to enforce his own orders, w Inch he ad¬ 
mitted under the law s was so, but from the state of the country the practice 
was very dilTcccnc after a general conversation in these matters, m which 
said Hinojosa was candid and showed no hesitation in his suggestions or re¬ 
plies deponent again reverted to the order for the reclamation of his cattle 
m hopes CO gee them back if possible, but could not gee even the proffer of 
assistance, deponent then called the attention of said Hmojosa to the m- 
consistency of his order being good for himself but not for deponent, to 
which he only laughed and shrugged his shoulders, whicla deponent inter¬ 
preted to mean, that he ought to be sufficiently understood as acting in other 
interests without being questioned upon the subject ** 

Facing conditions like these, ranchmen on the north bank of the 
river banded together in 1870 as the Stock Raisers Association of 
Western Texas, to help each other gun for thicv cs, to find and return 
each other s stolen stock, to prosecute m court every criminai that 
could be caught, and to bring pressure on the state and national 
governments for protection Mifflm Kenedy presided over the first 
meeting, he and King not only supported but led the activities of 



the organization. “ Among these was the ad vet tisement of the stock- 
men's registered brands m the local newspapers, so that the legal 
owners of cattle wearing srich brands might be unmistakable. The 
list of brands used by Richard King, always headed by the W and 
followed by a long array of brands he held by purchase, appeared 
regularly.*’ 

In 1869, official hide and cattle inspectors appointed by the Army 
post commanders on the Rio Grande were authorized to examine 
all cattle and hides m the commerce crossing the river.*^ The inspec¬ 
tors gathered facts and figures, but weie armed with no power what¬ 
ever to check the traffic they daily observed. A coo earnest pursuit of 
their duties proved unlrealthy for reasons clearly discernable m a typ¬ 
ical Matainoros hide yard dealer’s instructions to his help; “Shoot 
the first damned gringo son of a bitch who comes her e and attempts 
to look at a hide.” ’ 

When the thievery increased rather than diminished, and espe¬ 
cially when It became clear that there was some connection between 
the official Mexican Commander of the Line of the Bravo and the 
depredation north of the Bravo, United States Army details were at 
times ordered into the field to pursue reported raiders. As usual, reg¬ 
ulation soldiers on limited scouts were incapable of countering the 
non-rcgulation elusiveness of brush riding bandits.*‘ What the bor¬ 
der needed, and missed sorely, was a tioop of Texas Rangers. 

The plundered stockmen, nearly all of them former Rebels, made 
every representation to the Unionist authorities in Austin for a re¬ 
establishment of therangeis, to no avail. In 1869, the former mugado 
E.J. Davis, who had become governor of Texas in an election rigged 
by the carpetbagging general in command of the state, did set up an 
organization intended to replace the rangers, called the Texas State 
Police. Theie were some good men in its muster, but it was soon 



twenty-mile intervals along the length of the road froin the rami 
to Btolnsville.He stocked each guarded camp corral with f«^h°rs“ 
and strong mules; when he needed speed, it was there, m relays. 
Richard King said later, “I had to tr.avel fast. My life depend 


“"ai times he found it necessary to transport large amounts of cur- 
rency.There were occasions when he had with him as much as i 50,- 
000, for payrolls and for buying land.To hide the money, he had a 
steel box built inside his road coach.The existence of this box was 
known only to Henrietta King and to Reuben Holbein, the ranch 
office manager.The box was never robbed nor, m spite of: severa 
attempts, was King ever successfully ambushed. 

The losses of the stock raisers of western Texas and the state ot 
siege under which they lived finally came to the attention of the 
government in Washington. Under a )omt resolution of Congress 
approved by President Grant on May 7,1872, six thousand dollars 
were appropriated to send a United States Commission to Texas for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the alleged disor¬ 
ders. The commissioners appointed were able citizens from the East, 
Thomas P. Robb, Richard H. Savage and J.J. Mead.They arrived 
on the Rio Grande m July of 1872 and traveled from Point Isabel to 
Rio Grande City with their eyes and their ears open, taking formal 
depositions and recording sworn testimony m public sessions from 
July 30 until October 3. Upon their return to Washington, the com¬ 
missioners submitted a strong report to Congress, a report bringing 
to public attention a vast body of testimony from hundreds of eye¬ 
witnesses and property owners, documenting in derail and beyond 
any cavil the outrages and losses being suffered by United States 
citizens at the hands of raiders from south of the Rio Grande. 
Nothing was done about it. 



While the commissioners were holding sessions, border citizens 
were hopeful. Men who could and did name the names of thieves 
and murderers risked their lives to testify in spite of the threats made 
against them. The daily testimony came from every kmd of border 
citizen and range man, from illiterate vaqueros, from hard-faced 
hide inspectors, from gun-totmg owners of ranches, and the testi¬ 
mony all carried the same burden: the south tip of Texas was being 
robbed blind without recourse.” 

Richard King had peisonal knowledge not only of the thievery 
but of the violence that went with it. In the witness chair himself 
before commissioners on August 26,1872, the owner of the ranch 
on the Santa Gertrudis testified: 

giiwiioii What IS the condition of this frontier, as to the security of life 
and property? 

Answer There is none whatever for life or property. Armed bands of Mexi¬ 
cans are roammg over the country daily in large numbers committing depre¬ 
dations, .. .Ihave been threatened and followed oftenjlhavereceivedletters 
showing threats to burn ray property. I am obliged to travel with an escort 
of five or ten armed men. 

On 31 July, 1872 ,1 left Corpus Christi, in company with George Evans, 
my driver, and Franz Specht for the purpose of appearing before this Com¬ 
mission. Ac a point six miles east of my ranch, on the Corpus Christi road, 
at a place called San Fernando Creek, at about 8 o’clock m the evenmg, 
twenty-five or thirty shots were fired into the ambulance in which I was 
riding, killing Franz Specht. It was quite dark, and we saw no one. I do not 
know who my assassins were, but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
they were a party of Mexicans, eight or ten in number. I saw on tliat evening 
five Mexicans cross the road, on which I was traveling. I have been obliged, 
for a number of years, to keep quite a number of men, for my protection, 
at my expense, around my ranch; and in traveling I am obliged to have an 
escort of those men. Citizens of this frontier are obliged to travel armed al¬ 
ways in self defense.” 



gress m 1876 drew up an even longer hsc of specific murders, bum- 
ings, losses, thefts to which the south tip of Texas had been sub- 
jected.*° Yet all this documentation, produced little more than prime 
source material for the writing of history in a later day. At the time, 
the reports brought no comfort and very little direct aid to the rav¬ 
aged citizens above the Line of the Bravo. 

In 1872, Cortina’s President Benito Juarez, died of a stroke. 
When his successor to the presidency, Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 
assumed power Cortina was relieved of his post as Commander of 
the Line of the Bravo. Yet the crafty and by now rich and arrogant 
Cheno maintained himself as the actual if not the official Mexican 
mdicary power on the border for almost four more years. Ordered 
to Mexico City by President Lerdo, Cortina resigned his commis¬ 
sion as a general and refused to obey his president. When Lerdo 
managed to arrest this border troublemaker and bring him to the 
capital, Cortina escaped custody, returned to his own private army 
on the border, defied the government of Mexico by "pronouncing* 
for an opponent of Lerdo’s, Porfirio Dbz, and in a kind of desperate 
defiance brought depredations m Texas to their highest tide.** 

The Wild Horse Desert suffered mightily again, in its old phrase, 
"the disturbances of the time." In 1875, many of its ranches were 
again deserted, many of its rancheros had again moved to town to 
protect themselves and their families. In the words of the report to 
the 44th Congress, "the question with thepeoplehas become one of 
existence, not of pecuniary loss."” 

Among the citizens who did not move to town, who chose to stay 
on their ranches with chcir families and to fight the raiders as they 
came, were Richard King at the Santa Gertrudis and Mifflin Kenedy 
at the Laureles. 

^ In recounting the situation Rip Ford wrote later that Mifflin 
Kenedy was "less exposed to the vengeful feelings of the raiding 



Mexicans” through the influence of his wife, Petra Vela Kenedy, 
who “did not meet any of the bandits, but... could reach them 
through others.”''’ Whether oi not this was so, Kenedy was presi¬ 
dent of the Stock Raisers Association of Western Texas and active 
in every countermeasure that could be taken against the thieves. 

Richard King’s status with the bandits was unmitigated by any 
“influence” in his favoi. Furthcimoie, his prominence in the fight 
against lawlessness had long since made him an object of “peculiar 
enmity.”** Coitina had swotn to c.iptuie and to hang the owner of 
the lanch on the Santa Geitrudis and more than once tried to am¬ 
bush him. The black-bearded Captain King fought back with every¬ 
thing he had. When John S. McCampbell of Corpus Christi, who 
m 1873 had abandoned his practice of law because of the dangers of 
travel to attend the courts, was asked about King at his isolated 
lanch, McCampbell replied with a clear note of doubt. “He thinks 
he can defend himself.”*’ 

His defenses and his Kmcitos had met the test of fii e. On February 
i2ori3,1875, “a large herd ofhorses was taken from Captain King’s 
ranch, or from about there, and seveial of his men were killed,”** 
There is record now of only one occasion, less than a month later, 
when his ranch was so besieged that its defense was a doubt m 
Richard King’s own mind. On March zo, iS/^, an Army telegram 
from the Department of Texas was relayed by General W.T. Sher¬ 
man to Secietary of War Belknap: 

THE COUNTRY BETWEEN CORPUS CHRIST! AND THE RlO GRANDE IS IN A 
STATE OF CONFUSION AND WAR AND IS FULL OF ARMED BANDS OF MEXI¬ 
CANS. ROBBING AND DEVASTATING THE WHOLE SECTION FIVE RANCHES 
HAVE BEEN BURNED AND SEVERAL PEOPLE KILLED AND WOUNDED 
WIRES CUT BETWEEN CORPUS CHRISTI AND BROWNSVILLE A COURIER 
SENT FROM KING S RANCH BRINGS INTELLIGENCE THAT THEY ARE SUR¬ 
ROUNDED BY A LARGE PARTY OF MEXICANS, AND ASK FOR AID-? 



Beyond the one communication there is no further record of this 
climax to Richard King’s war with bandits. The only certainty is 
that the ranch recei\ ed no help from the Army. A border tale relates 
that the raiders attacked and were given a good beating, that some 
were killed, others captured and hanged by Kiiienos In the absence 
of any documentation beyond the Army message, it seems more 
likely that the raiders themselves thought Richard King could de¬ 
fend himself and that they melted away. 

While the Santa Gercrudts was being threatened in that month of 
March, 1875, a band of fifty heavily armed Mexicans, with some of 
Cortina’s bravos identified amongst them, perpetrated a sordid raid 
on the hamlet of Nuecestown, twelve miles from Corpus Christi. 
They hanged one man, killed another, wounded two, stripped and 
tortured a number of prisoners caught on the outskirts of Corpus 
Christi.** The depravity of the raiders and their penetration more 
than a hundred and sixty miles north of the Rio Grande aroused wild 
alarm along the Nueces and resulted in the raising of several so- 
called “Minute Companies” which proceeded to outdo the brutal¬ 
ity of the raiders, hanging and killing innocent Mexicans who lived 
m the \ icinity, looting and burning houses, bringing the whole area 
to the ^ erge of mob rule.” 

At this high tide of violence, a belated, infinitely welcome help 
was on Its way to the border. 

In January of i874,Govemoc RichardCoke^eleccedlby tkepeople 
of Texas and not by the ballot stuffing of Carpetbaggers, had taken 
the rems of office from E.}, Davis. A Democratic legislature had 
already abolished the Texas State Police, late m 1874, Texas 
Rangers had been re-estabhshed, to the relief of every decent citizen 
in e\ery frontier county of the state. In the spring of 1875, an ex¬ 
traordinary officer by the name of L.H. McNelly, former Rebel, 
one of the few men with a fine record m the Texas State Police, was 




commissioned as a capcam of Texas Rangers to enlist a company for 
special duty on the lower Rio Grande.” 

OnApril i8,1875, authorities at Austin receivedatelegram from 

Sheriff John McClane of Nueces County; 

IS CAPT MCNELLY COMING WE AR£ IN TROUBLE FIVE RANCHES 
BURNED BY DISGUISED MEN NEAR LA PARRA LAST WEEK. ANSWER.^* 
Captain McNelJy came, disbanded the Minute Companies, 
made sKortworkofthe villainous excesses of “disguised men/' then 
late in May led bis rangers south to Brownsville. 

His arrival there coincided with a burst of activity on the part of 
cattle thieves in the area. Their chieftain Cortina happened to be 
gathering livestock in Texas to fill a contract for the delivery of 3500 
bee\ cs to Spanish army garrisons m Cuba. A ship was waiting at Bag¬ 
dad; Cortina was watching it load.” 

McNelly hit like a bole of lightning from a clear sky. Early m the 
morning of June 12, on the Palo Alto prairie fourteen miles north 
of Brownsville, the ranger captain with twenty-two of his men 
struck a band of about a dozen bandits driving three hundred stolen 
cattle coward the river. In the blazing fight one ranger was killed; 
not one of the thieves got away alive. Next day the bandits' dead 
bodies were hauled in and dumped on the market square m Browns- 
\ ille. Asa public notice, it was a statement bandits could understand, 
published m their own language.The bodies were quickly identified 
as some of Cortina’s more notorious bravos; the display aroused a 
great wrath across the river. And after ten Jong years of banditry un¬ 
punished, the dead bodies left for relatives to claim on the market 
square of Brow nsville that day in June aroused an entirely unaccus¬ 
tomed caution on the part of men who made their living stealing 
cattle.” 

The 31-y car-old Leandcr H. McNelly was a leader exactly formed 
for the work he found on the border. With less than fifty men, in 



less than a year, he broke the back of a long war with hundreds of 
organized brigands. He burned himself out at it, dying young from 
the tuberculosis his life of exposure and hardship brought him. But 
while he lasted—theie were never any like him. 

He had a soft voice, an even temper and a cold steel disdain for 
personal danger. Beneath this unassailable cool steadiness burned a 
flame that made him a biilliant leader, a fire that warmed the hearts 
of the men he led, that kindled them with respect for him in camp, 
with emulation for him in a fight. The men he enlisted to follow 
him were all young and they did not stay unless they were daring. 
There weie only a handful of Texans; their captain preferred to re¬ 
cruit from backgrounds remote fiom any locale of ranger duty. The 
basic requirements for service were rmflinching bravery and disre¬ 
gard of hardship; skill with firearms and horses came next. McNelly 
was a demanding master who made his demands by example. The 
western frontier seems not to have had at any time a more fearless 
band of disciplined fighters than McNelly’s border company of 
Texas Rangers.” 

The only way McNelly could catch bandits—he never had more 
than forty rangers to patrol the whole area—was to be in the right 
place at the right time. To be there, it was necessary to have advance 
information and the only way to get that information was from spies 
or captives. McNelly used both. 

The bandits had their informers among the rancheros in Texas. 
Fighting fire with fire, McNelly set about acquiring spies among the 
bandits in Mexico. He said, “I made inquiry about the character of 
the men who composed the various bands on the opposite bank and 
I found they were organized into bands of fifteen or twenty or thirty, 
... I made inquiries into the personal character and reputation of the 
individuals of the bands and I selected those whom I knew to be 
tricky." To these tricky ones McNelly offered more money than 



they could make by raiding, a regular salary of sixty dollars a month 
plus additional rewards depending on the number of thiev es identi¬ 
fied with any foray for which the spy furnished advance informa¬ 
tion. McNelly said he found the informers “reliable and trust¬ 
worthy. I did not propose to interfere with their own individual 
stealing at all I gave them liberty, when I was not there in their 
neighborhood, to cross over with their friends, and get cattle and 
return again The money required to pay these spies was clearly 
outside any ranger serv ice budget, some of the members of the Stock 
Raisers Association were furnishing McNelly with a war chest. At 
the time, Richard King was supplying the rangers with beef." He 
doubtless supplied more, including his own network of informers 
and contacts with border characters whom McNelly could trust. 

McNelly also got information from the thieves he captured. 
Fighting ruthless enemies, McNelly used ruthless methods. Among 
the recruits he took into his company was a strange figure named 
Jesias Sandobal, who from his knowledge of the language and of the 
country was given charge of forcing information from prisoners, 
Sandobal often hung them afterwards. His cruelty stemmed from 
vengeance the ranch he owned in Texas had been destroyed and his 
Wife and daughter violated by raiders. McNelly used “Casuse“ San¬ 
dobal as a harsh instrument m a harsh operation. The border war 
with cow bandits was at no time, on either side, a tournament of 
chivalry.’* 

For five months following the fight on the Palo Alto prairie the 
rangers had no major encounter with any big band of raiders. During 
that time McNelly s men caught scattered thieves and recovered 
herds of stolen livestock north of the river, while McNelly enter¬ 
tained the growing com iction that the only way to end the border’s 
trouble v\ as to hit the heart of the matter; to strike with full force 
south of the river. 
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two thieves were killed and another wounded, but the troopers did 
not cross the nver in pursuit. Instead, they made camp on the Texas 
river bank, to await further orders. 

No dispatch rider was needed.That evening the old wilderness 
warfare on the remote Rio Grande partook of a new time: a tele¬ 
graph line now ran along the river close by the cavalry camp. A field 
telegrapher was soon in communication with Ringgold Barracks and 
Fort Brown. And the wires went on to Washington. 

During the night, Colonel Potter at Brownsville ordered Major 
Alexander at Ringgold to reinforce and to assume command of the 
encamped troops at the Las Cuevas crossing, at dawn another cavalry 
unit came from downriver and joined the force. 

There were at least a hundred troopers perched on the river bank 
doing nothing when Captain McNcIly, riding alone, came into the 
camp at noon on November 18. He tjuictly announced he intended 
to go into Mexico after the stolen cattle as soon as his rangers ar¬ 
rived, and he dispatched a messenger for them. They rode the fifty- 
five miles to the Las Cuevas crossing in five hours. 

The telegraph wires had already tangled the troops with Army 
red tape and with second thoughts on the part of the command. 
When McNelly asked the senior officer present on the river bank, 
Major Ciendenin, for troops to go with the rangers into Mexico, 
the request was refused, though Ciendenin said, ^*If you are de¬ 
termined to cross, we will cover your return.** Knowing the odds 
his rangers faced on the other side of the river, McNelly replied 
that not one of us could get back alive without the aid of their 
troops.** 

McNelly shoved off that night. Five men swam their horses to 
the other bank, the others, including McNelly, crossed three at 
a time in a leaky Mexican scow. Ac four o’clock in the morning 
on November 19, the ranger company stood gathered m the dark on 
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Itself, more than two hundred mounted Mexican soldiers were dash¬ 
ing into the stronghold, stirred up by the shooting they had heard 
at the outlying rancho. McNelly formed a line and opened fire but 
soon decided to withdraw. “Our surprise is gone,” he explained. It 
would be suicide to charge them with only thirty men. We will go 
back to the river.” 

At the ri\ er s edge, McNelly had no thought of recrossmg to the 
Texas side. Posting two pickets m the brush, he hid the rest of his 
men under the cover of the river bank, hoping the Mexicans would 
come in pursuit—and still hoping to bring United States cavalry¬ 
men into Mexico for a fight. 

The bandits were not long m coming. About twenty-five horse¬ 
men dashed from the brush expecting to catch their enemies swim¬ 
ming the river. The rangers charged up from the river bank and 
opened fire, advancing. After a hoc exchange the horsemen wheeled 
back into the thickets. They left a dead man on the open field. When 
the rangers moved up firing to where he lay they found they had 
killed the bandit chief himself, the dtuiio of Las Cuevas, General 
Juan Flores. McNelly tucked Flores’ gold- and silver-plated pistol 
into his own belt and ordered the rangers back to the cover of the 
river bank. 

Meanwhile, Captain Randiett of D Company, Eighth Cavalry, 
had crossed the river with forty troopers. At the beginning of the 
action McNelly had shouted across the river—m carefully exag¬ 
gerated distress—while his men were charging up the river bank and 
out of sight, Randiett, for God^s sake come over and help us!” 
Randiett had decided that the rangers were “in danger of annihila¬ 
tion” and had come over to keep the Army's promise. 

When the rangers got back to the river and found Randiett with 
his troopers ready on the Mexican side, McNelly tried to persuade 
Randiett to go with him to assault the ranch.The Army captain re- 
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The next morning, No\ ember 20, the wires on the poles along the 
other side of the rn er made a high hum. The afl*air at Las Cuevas had 
reached Washington.Through channels, Colonel Potter at Fore 
Brown received orders \\ hich he relayed to Major Alexander, Com- 
mdg. in the Front": 

ADVISE CAPT MC NELLY TO RETURN AT ONCE TO THIS SIDE OF THE RIVER. 
INFORM HIM THAT YOU ARE DIRECTED NOT TO SUPPORT HIM IN ANY WAY 
WHILE HE REMAINS ON THE MEXICAN TERRITORY IF MCNCLLY IS ATT ACRED 
BY MEXICAN FORCES ON MEXICAN SOIL DO NOT RENDER HIM ANY ASSIST¬ 
ANCE KEEP YOUR FORCES IN THE POSITION -iOU NOW HOLD AND AWAIT 
FURTHER ORDERS LET ME KNOW WHETHER MCNELLY ACTS UPON YOUR 
ADVICE AND RETURNS 

The clatter of the telegraphers reached past the Army, into the 
State Department. The United States Consul at Macamoros was 
wiring the United States Commercial Agent of Camargo, standing 
m readiness at Ringgold: 

I UNDERSTAND MCNELLY IS SURROUNDED AND TREATING FOR TERMS OF 
SURRENDER. IF SO GO TO HIM IMMEDIATELY AND ADVISE HIM TO SURRENDER 
TO THE MEXICAN FEDERAL AUTHORITIES AND THEN YOU GO WITH HIM TO 
THIS CtTY TO SEE THAT NOTHING HAPPENS ON THE WAY INSTRUCTIONS 
HAVE BEEN SENT FROM HERE TO AUTHORITIES IN CAMARGO TO ALLOW 
YOU TO ACT IN THE MATTER- ANSWER. 

Copies of both these communications, accompanied bp every of¬ 
ficial pressure, were hurried across the river 10 save the "doomed" 
rangers. 

Ac four o clock that afternoon, McNelly notified the Mexicans, 
according to his truce agreement to gu'e one hour’s advance warn- 
ing, that he was ad\ancing to allack unless his demands were met. He 
demanded the delivery of the stolen cattle and the thieves who stole 
them, with no legal dodges nor any excuses for delay. The ruffians 
facing this man with the lethal eyes, this hombre de verdad, gave m. 
They agreed to deliver to Rto Grande City at ten o’clock the next 



morning all the stolen stock that could be rounded up and all the 
thieves that could be caught. With tlrat promise, McNelly with¬ 
drew—“reserving the right, if I saw proper, to go to Camargo and 
take the cattle.” 

The next morning McNclly took ten rangers to Rio Grande City 
to get the cattle; he was fairly certain he would get no thieves. In¬ 
stead of cattle, he got a note.The jcje in Camargo wrote: “Because 
of excessive work on hand, I do not send you the cattle today, but 
early tomorrow morning....” McNelly wrote a note in return, 
whicli ended: “As the Commanding Officer of the United States 
forces is here awaiting your action in this matter, I would be glad if 
you would inform me of the earliest hour at which you can deliver 
these cattle and any of the thieves you may have apprehended.” 

The CommandingOfficer wasnot'awaiting’and would have done 
nothing about it if he had been. But McNelly s acute mention of 
the United States Army was not lost upon the jefe in Camargo, who 
forthwith changed the schedule of his excessive work on hand. He 
wrote a note informing McNelly that the cattle would be delivered 
at three o’clock that afternoon. 

Seventy-five stolen cattle close-herded by twenty-five Mexicans 
armed with Winchesters and pistols came to the river’s edgeat three. 
McNelly with his ten men, armed, had come over on the ferry to 
meet them. McNelly asked the drovers to put the cattle on theTexas 
side, as agreed. The caprd refused, saying it was impossible until the 
cattle “were inspected.” McNelly told his interpreter to tell the 
caporal that the cattle were stolen from Texas without being in¬ 
spected and they were going back that way. The caporal said no. Mc¬ 
Nelly rapped out an order. The startled drovers were instantly look¬ 
ing down the barrels of the rangers’ cocked guns. One of the men 
holding one of the cocked guns said later that McNelly told the 
interpreter ‘‘to tell the son-of-a-bitch that if he didn’t deliver the 



cattle across the river m less than five minutes he would kill all of 
them, and he would have done ic too, for he had his red feather 
raised. If you ever saw cattle put across the river m a huriy chose 
Mexicans did it—” 

In the herd that came back at last, after the long years in which 
herds moved only one way, there were thirty-five head of cattle 
wearing the brand of Richard King. McNelly thought his good 
friend might be glad to see them; the next day, four sharp young 
ranger blades—George Durham, Ed Pitts,W.L. Rudd and Bill Cal- 
hcott— volunteered to drive Captain King’s cattle home. Calhcott 
told how it was: 

We reached Santa Gcrtrudis Ranch without losing a cow. We got there 
about 3 p M and sent the old Captain word that Captain McNelly had sent 
him some cattle from Mexico. Captain King came to us and said, “Well, 
boys, I am glad to see you. From the reports at one time I didn’t think any 
of you would ever gee back to Texas How many men did the Capram have 
with him over m Mexico’” 

We cold him. 

"What! only thirty men to invade Mexico with!” 

"Yes, SIT,” we said. 

"Were you mounted or on foot’” 

We cold him five were mounted and the rest on foot. 

"And all afoot but five! And the ranches you attacked were Las Cuevas 
and Cachaccus. Those are the two worst ranches m Mexico. They are head¬ 
quarters for all the cow-thievm' bandiu who steal from this side of the river. 
I know all about Las Cuevas, know when it was started. It was settled by 
General Juan Flores and I understand he still owns it—" 

No, Capcain," we said. "The other fellow owns it—we killed the Gen¬ 
eral." Then we told him all about it. 

Well, replied Captain King, "I am glad you all got back alive. It was 
reported that you were surrounded, cut off from forage and water, that it 
would be a second Alamo with you, that you would have to surrender." 
No, sir, we said, “the Captain told us when we went over that he 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE TWO MISS KINGS 

TO 

THE MCNELLY RANGERS* 
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Tbe McNelly rangers brought an abrupt change of demeanor to 
The M P , border. The stealing of cattle from Texas, for- 
the out mviy pursuit, lost its appeal. It began to be danger- 

”“ ^b th b raiding continued for'anothei three years, it be- 
ous.Though h increasingly furtive.The wholesale depredation 
*e ouCeous open «ffic in stolen livestock came to an 
end with the afeit at Las Cuevas.The raffish practitioners of border 



banditry and the purveyors of border race hate lacked the guts to 
hunt a fight with men like L. H. McNelly and his rangers. When 
the rangers hunted them, they quit. 

Meanwhile there were less direct but larger reasons for the ebbing 
of the tide of lawlessness. Revolution swept Mexico early in 1876: 
this uprising against the government of Lerdo, led by an astute and 
tough young general, Porfino Diaz, recruited much of the border 
riffraff and led it away as soldiery m campaigns to the south. Like 
many of his countrymen, Diaz organized and laid the groundwork 
for his revolution during an exile jn Brownsville. Unlike any of the 
others, Porfino Diaz within a year created a force that pushed to the 
capital Itself and placed its chieftain in a power destined to grow to 
an iron grip which would shape the history of Mexico for more 
than three decades. While Diaz was still in Brownsville needing 
money for the inception of his revolt, American citizens there lent 
him funds in return for a promise: to remove the “ranking cow 
and horse thief,” General Cortina, from his troublemaking on the 
border.** 

When the time came, Diaz took care of the situation with an ex¬ 
pert touch. Though Cortina had pronounced early in his favor and 
though he had led the cavalry m Diaz’s capture of Matamoros on 
April 2, 1876, Diaz passed over Cortina m choosing a commander 
for the Line of the Bravo and placed Cortina’s former colonel. Gen¬ 
eral Servando Canales, m command. Canales had never forgiven 
Cortina for the vicious beating Cortina had inflicted upon his little 
band of Juartstas at the Imperialist Mejia’s orders m 1864. Canales 
finally had his day. He arrested Cortina on a charge of disobedience 
and condemned him to death.The magnanimous President Diaz 
forestalled the execution of his loyal aide Cortina by sending for 
him, requiring him to live m the capital, keeping him under sur¬ 
veillance and out of mischief for the rest of his natural life.** It was 



a squeeze play with a tougher squeeze than the wily Cheno himself 
had ever contrived, or could ever combat. By it, according to his 
promise, Diaz rid the Rio Giande of the bloodiest, most engaging 
ruffian it ever raised. 

At about the same time, government policy in Washington be¬ 
came belatedly aggressive in the use oftioops on the border. In June, 

1877, Seci etary of War McCiaiy was writing to General W.T. Sher¬ 
man tliat It was the new President Hayes’ desire to put an end to the 
trouble;“You will, therefore, ducct GencialOrdjcommandmg the 
Department of Texas] that m case the lawless incursions continue he 
will be at liberty... when in pursuit of a band of marauders... to 
follow them across the Rio Grande, and to overtake and punish 
them, as well as letake stolen property taken from our citizens.’’®* 

This policy, joined to the policing of Southwest Texas by the 
rangers and coupled with an entirely new policing of Northeast 
Mexico by the iron-handed Diaz’s rurales who stood brigands against 
a wall and summarily shot them down, quelled the incursions for 
good. 

The man who had been the most effective single factor m that 
quelling died of consumption he had contracted in the line of duty, 
on September 4,1877, at Buiton.Washington County. Texas treated 
him shabbily. When he was too sick to ride, the adjutant general at 
Austin simply reorganized McNelly’s company, omitting his name 
from the roster and appointing a new captain m his place, with no 
compensation to the dying man, who left a wife and two children.®* 

Richard King upon at least two occasions had sent the McNelly 
rangers a cash bonus as a token of his esteem for their work.“ There 
IS no record that he aided the ranger captain in his final illness or 
helped the widow later, but it was Richard King who had a decent 
monument of granite erected over the resting place of brave Leander 
H. McNelly.®" 



The commander of the reorganized company was Captain Lee 
Hall, another able leader. His rangers were in Southwest Texas to 
stay until they were no longer needed, until the administration of 
law by local agencies of government made the citizens secure. The 
cooperation maintained between these rangers and the owner of the 
King ranch shows m such notes as the one written from San Diego, 
thirty miles northeast of the Santa Gcrtrudis, on April 15, 1880: 


Dear Capt 

This will be handed co you by Pavlin [Pabimo] Coy themanorwhomi 
spoke to you and Mr Fitch as an outside person—to work up the cases of 
horse shnnwg below you Instruct him fully as to what you wish done and I 
am satisfied he will do it Keep him so long as you see fit 

Truly your friend, 

Lee Hall*’ 

By that time there were United States soldiers encamped in the 
area. King had given the government a tract of land in the San Lean¬ 
dro grant, near San Diego, for the use of the military; a detachment 
of cavalry troopers was stationed there.’** 

And by that time, some of McNelly’s young veterans—George 
Durham, George Talley, L.L. Wright—had left therangers to work 
for Richard King on the ranch. In i88z, McNelly’s sergeant and 
Hall's lieutenant, intrepid John B. Armstrong, with some of the 
most iron-nerved exploits in ranger history to his credit, became 
Richard King's ranching neighbor and strong friend at the La Bar- 
rcta grant.’* 

The old days of unprotected isolation at the Santa Gertrudis 
faded gradually away. An era of security, of law and order, began to 
emerge as the decade of the 1870’s drew co a close, Richard King's 
unremitting, bitter fight to punish violence had made him a special 
target for the hatred of those who made their living by violence. 
They had tried to kill him. He Iiad been not only a special target. 



the size of his property had made him a large target. He was often 
hit. When the depredations came to an end, he had suffered live¬ 
stock losses totaling well over a million dollars. Losses to R. King 
& Co. from August 20,1866, to November ii, 1869, were estimated 
at 52,003,040. In 1872 Richard King petitioned against the Mexican 
government for losses from the time he took over as “sole owner” 
of the agostadero Santa Gertrudis.* Again, in 1926, his heirs would 
press the claim.” 

In testimony before a Congressional committee of investigation 
on January 24, 1876, Captain McNelly had said, “My position, m 
command of a company of troops, I do nor consider half so hazard¬ 
ous as that of chose men living on ranches.”” In view of McNelly’s 
own performance, he may have been stretching the ranchmen’s ho¬ 
ards a little, but the hazards were there. And they were all in the 
day’s work. The fight with the “cow-thievin’ bandits” was only one 
phase of a ranchman's toil. The black-bearded ranchman at the Santa 
Gerttudis not only thought he could defend himself, while busy at 
It he became ‘ ‘ the great cattle King of Texas. ’ ’ 

♦See Appendix VlII 




could not ha\c chosen a more profitable time to become an inde¬ 
pendent ranch proprietor than the spring of 1870. It was the first 
great “banner year” of the Texas cattle drives to northern markets. 
Trails were already well beaten; points of commercial contact be¬ 
tween northern buyers and Texan drovers were already in smooth 
operation.TheKansasPacific could shunt cars by thehundreds along¬ 
side the chutes leading from the big sprawl of cattle pens already 



bulk at booming Abilene. For the three seasons since 1867, long 
trains had been carrying bawling, horn-clashing loads eastward across 
the plains to the Missouri and beyond, to growing packing plants 
providing growing cities with growing volumes of meat to eat.' 

It was about eleven hundred miles from the Santa Gercrudis head¬ 
quarters to the lailioad sidings in Kansas and the cattle had to walk. 
Captain King owned a bleed that could do it. His strong-legged 
Longhorns, with a vitality shaped by generations of survival m un¬ 
fenced wilderness, could be driven ten 01 twelve miles a day for a 
hundred unremitting days and more, through heat or cold or drouth 
or deluge, across mountain or plain or unbridged rivei — and arrive 
thriving.* 

The way was clear and the price was up in 1870. Stockmen in 
South Texas were affectionately referring to three-year-old steers as 
“loamtngSaogold pieces.” A beef steer worth ^ 11 in Texas brought 
$10 from a northern buyer at Abilene, who got at least 831.50 for 
his buy at the stockyards in Chicago.’ Three hundred thousand head 
of western cattle, at least 95 percent of them from Texas, made their 
ways to the northern markets m 1870.* 

The eaily dream of ranchman King, of building great herds unril 
there should come a tune of great markets, was in prospect of ful¬ 
fillment the d,ay in February, 1870, when he signed the ‘‘Agreement 
and Final Settlement of Affairs of R. King 8i Co.” Though ranch 
account books show that R. King & Co. had sold several thousand 
he.ad of cattle in the pciiod from 1866 to 1869, and though the part¬ 
ners u ere operating two or more rendering plants to dispose of scrub 
stock in the hide and tallow trade chat flourished along the Texas 
coast in the postwar yeais. King and Kenedy had marketed only an 
inconsiderable fraction of their marketable stock.’ King had at least 
33,000 head of cattle on his own Santa Gertrudis m the spring of 
1870; and from Notember ii, 1869, to August aS, 1872, he sold at 



least 13,500 beeves at excellent prices/ Most of them were dnv en up 
the long way to the cars m Kansas. 

The horseback men who moved cattle north through the hard¬ 
ships of so many miles became known in history as trail drivers. 
Yet while this history was being made, the word trail and the 
word '*dri\cr'’ were not to be found in the account books at the 
Santa Gertrudis Captain King put his cattle on the' road and the 
men he hired to move them on ciiat road were called kans\s mcn 
Precisely when he sent his first herd to the northern market is not 
known There is an old King Ranch story that he himself led his 
droi ers ivith a thousand beef steers to St. Louis m 1869.'' In v icw of 
the important business at hand all chat year, with the roundup and 
division of R.King &Co/s livestock, it 15 unlikely chat he chose to 
be absent from the Santa Gertrudis for the months required to make 
such a dnv c. More probably he went by steamboat to St. Louis, met 
his herd when it arrived, and himself arranged its sale. 

Whether or not he sold steers at Sc. Louis in 1869, it is certain 
chat he was busy with his Kansas Men m the spring of 1870. He sene 
cattle to Abilene, they made money. His large operations in mov¬ 
ing Texas beef to northern markets began that year.*" 

The great success of the 1870 season caused western stockmen to 
send a flood of 700,000 head of cattle toward the northern market 
in 1871.“ Buyers could not handle the vast numbers of cattle offered 
for sale. As a consequence, half the stock from Texas had to be 
wintered m Kansas, unboughc, at a loss to the owners. Yet King had 
another good season At Abilene during the month of August, per¬ 
sonally superv ising his sales he suffered no losses in the glut of the 
market.'* 

Only half as many cattle, some 350,000, took the road north in 
1872. While buyers were offering generally higher prices, a new 
trend was noticed m the markct.There was less demand for mere 
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the most \ aluable kind of blooded animals, consisting of proof jacks, dur- 
bam bulls and cows, American stallions, marcs, etc Also a large number of 
horses and mules, intended for use on the Rancho when the season fully 
opens for cattle operations The building of his pasture fence is being pushed 
vigorously forward The future of his stock interests depends solely upon 
the amount of land pastured, and we hope the Captain's clForcs will be 
crowned with success, as have been chose of Capt M Kenedy m a similar 
great enterprise 

By the very nature of his work, a stockman was a speculator. Run¬ 
ning a ranch could never be “business as usual,'* there was no norm 
to which “usual” could be pegged. Each season was a differing blend 
of compounded elements inv oK mg weather, grass, herd welfare and 
the human judgment required to make a successful recipe from the 
season’s own variable measures.To the uncertainties at the ranch 
were added another set of uncertainties at market. Each season's 
livestock prices were a scries of tangled factors of timing in the shift¬ 
ing scales of supply and demand. One factor unforeseen could 
measure the difference between a stockman’s profit and his rum 
In the year 1873, ranching on the western grasslands suffered its 
first harsh setback On September 19, the “Black Friday” panic in 
Wall Street struck suddenly at the money market of the nation. In 
the quick tightening of credits and the plunge of prices, the beef 
market collapsed and many western stockmen caught m the midst of 
a season with obligations they could not meet were ruined. The mar¬ 
ket did not recover for two years, until ic did, there were hard times 
on the cattle ranges 

Captain King managed to sell his 1873 herds before the crash in 
September ’’ During chat month he was taking a decisive step m the 
expansion of his ranch, acquiring title to an interest in a tract of land 
m the San Juan de Camcitos grant, which would later become a great 
southern section of his property.The road from the Santa Gertrudis 



to Brownsville led across the huge area of the Carncitos; one of 
King's stage camps was at an old water hole and rancho theie, El 
Sauz, he had camped at the place hundreds of times. Though the 
Carncitos was in the region tiavelers called “the sands,” King had 
noted how it grew nutritious grasses even in dry times. He had 
asked his lawyer Stephen Powers to begin buying titles in the Car- 
ricitos.The first deed came to him on September 13, 1873.'* 

In the hard year of 1874, King adapted his ranching operation to 
the conditions of the straitened maiket and managed to weather the 
depression. He shifted his attention from the sale of beef to the op- 
eiation of his hide and callow works,’’ to the sale of his horse and 
mule stock and to the marketing of wool from his sheep flocks. 
Nueces and Duval counties were then the leading wool producers 
m Texas. Thcie were half a million to a million sheep in the region; 
wagons piled high with wool sacks often crowded the streets of Cor¬ 
pus Christi. King devoted a large corner of the Santa Gerttudis tract 
to his sheep and tided his lanch over until the beef market grew film 
again." In December, 1874, Mifflin Kenedy over at his Laureleswas 
having the glooms over the prospects and was writing to his lawyer 
Stephen Powers: “I regret now that I built a panncl of fence or ever 
saw a lanch, but it is too late now for regrets and I must make the 
most of the elephant.”"' 

King seems to have suffered no such regrets. He went on budding 
his ranch. How big he had already built it was copiously recorded by 
a visiting repoiter from the Corpus Chrtsli Gaelic, February 7,1874: 

The mam rancho, Santa Gertcudis, is situated on a high hill between the 
Santa Gerttudis .and San Fernando creeks. A tower or lookout, erected on 
the top of a large brick » arehouse, commands an extended view, the ej c tak¬ 
ing m at one glance a scope of country for twenty miles around The sight 
IS delightful, combining the pleasant with the picturesque. On this hill the 
Captain has erected a large and commodious dwelling with the ncccssarj- 



out-Kouses He has also a stable butlt for the use of ins rancho capable of 

accommodating from fifty to sixty head of animals at a time The houses for 
his vaqueros are constructed with a view to comfort and durability, at a re¬ 
spectful distance from the mam house A neat and substantial picket fence 
encloses several aaes of Bermuda grass, its appearance m Spring resembling 
a well cultii ated park, interspersed here and there with beautiful shade trees 
Seieral immense brick cisterns furnish an abundance of water for the resi¬ 
dents of the rancho, while the stock is supplied from tanks and the adjacent 
creeks 

Efforts have been made to establish an artesian well m the immediate vi¬ 


cinity of the dwelling Considerable money was expended in this venture, 
and the well sunk to a depth of one hundred ten feet, with fair prospects of 
final success, when the contractor departed on business connected with the 
affair, and his memory being remarkably poor, he forgot to return 

The Captain has endeavored to so arrange Kis matters as to render him¬ 
self entirclj independent of all the annoyances connected with the successful 
operationofsolargearanchoacsogrcat a distance from a City, and has fur¬ 
nished himself with all the modern appliances of a well regulated farm The 
work prosecuted under his own supervision and from the forging of a horse¬ 
shoe nail to the erection of a first class house, can all be accomplished by 
those living upon the rancho Upwards of one hundred men are constantly 
employed m looking after the various interests of the immense hacienda 
The Santa Gcrtrudis contains 78,22^ acres, and originally was an old 
Spanish grant, the title from the Spanish Go\ ernment running back through 
a long senes of jears Of this tract about 67,000 acres are under fence, em¬ 
bracing within Its folds grazing lands and unsurpassed in the known world 
for Its abundance in producing and m point of equality An almost impene¬ 
trable belt of mcscjuite timber borders both sides of the Santa Gertrudis 
creek, within the pasture, extending fora distance of twelve or fifteen miles, 
and abounds m wild game—deer and turkeys predominating in numbers 
In construction of the pasture fence great care w as evidenced in the selec¬ 
tion in both posts and lumber Like the pasture fence of Captam Kenedj, 
wire and lumber have both been brought into requisition The entire fence 
is forty miles in length, a portion of which is constructed of first class heart 



pine planks, sawed m accordance with orders to a special size, say twenty- 
four feet in length by si\ inches wide and one and a quarter inches thickness 
The posts used are mesquite, the majority of which are from ten to fourteen 
inches in diameter, calculated to last a lifetime. In building die lumber por¬ 
tion of the fence, three planks are used, and are firmly fastened to the posts 
with wrought iron spikes manufactured for the purpose; the posts being set 
in the ground three and a half feet. The wire portion of the fence consists of 
three No 9 galvanized iron wires, fastened to the posts with a wrought iron 
pm, so made as to securely fasten the wire on being driven into the posts. 
Above these wires and along the tip of the posts, is nailed a board of the same 
description as those used m building the lumber fence This fence is per¬ 
fectly secure, and it is more than useless for stock to attempt to either get 
in or out This pasture is mainly intended for the pasture of beef cattle, 
horses, mules and imported stock Another fence within the mam pasture, 
IS now being erected, with a view to the better and easier handling of stock 
intended for immediate sale. The pens used for working stock are con¬ 
structed of the very best material, and are large and accommodating in their 
makeup. 

The gates of the pasture are guarded by men employed for chat express 
purpose, and for whom are erected comfortable quarters. There are six gates, 
distributed as follows* One on the road to the City, one on the road leading 
to Brownsville, one at the Escondidas, one at the Borregas, one at Las Con¬ 
chas, and one at Los Indies. These openings have all been left with a view to 
confer the greatest accommodation possible to all concerned. 

In addition to his landed interest embraced in die Santa Gcrtrudis tract, 
Capt. King has added thereto the Rincon de Santa Gertrudis, containing 
15,500 acres; 33,651 acres on thcAgua Dulce, controlling magnificent water¬ 
ing places and grazing lands; 13,284 acres on Padre Island; 15,000 acres on 
the Saus creek; Two leagues at San Diego, and by a recent purchase of the 
Loma Alto and dependent ranchos, 25 leagues, out of an origmal Spanish 
grant of 106 leagues, known as theSan Juan dc Camcicas. The whole of this 
immense scope of country consists of the finest of the pasture lands in West¬ 
ern Texas, and must some future day be of almost an incalculable \ aluc. 

The stock of die rancho consists mainly of cattle, horses and sheep, 



although a great number of jacks and jennets, goats and hogs are included 
m the grand total The cattle stock number about 50,000, out of which are 
branded annually 15.000 head of calves. Great efforts have been made by 
Capt, King to introduce a fine breed of cattle, in which we believe he has 
succeeded, his last importation having been w eathered the past Fall and 
Winter in remarkable condition, now being thoroughly acclimated and out 
of danger 

Next come the horse stock, consisting of mares, colts, mules, jacks and 
horses, numbering about 6,000 head, out of which, m faiorable seasons, are 
branded from fourteen to fifteen hundred head of colts Like the cattle 
stock, large sums of money have been expended in the introduction of fine 
stallions and jacks, until the stock has attained to a degree of fineness un¬ 
surpassed m this portion of Texas 

The sheep stock numbering thir^ thousand head improved Merino, 
yielding an average of four pounds of wool per head In this as in his ocher 
stock, the owner has spared no pams nor means, to improve the texture and 
staple of their fleeces and increase the size of their bodies has been hts great 
aim, which frequent importations of fine bucks amply testify. His mam 
sheep rancho is Borregas, caking its name from the stock most frequenting 
that range. From here the stock are distributed to best suit the grazing 
grounds. This stock has for a number of years been m charge of Captain 
j. S Greer, who has taken great pains and pride m their successful culture. 

The last but not the least of the stock of this rancho consists of an un¬ 
known number of hogs Fncycarsago i,ooohead\screpurchasedand turned 
loose upon the range, since which time but few ha\e been slaughtered or 
molested in any manner. Tliey will probably now number between six and 
seven thousand head A packery, two miles above the rancho, for the slaugh¬ 
tering of surplus and rough stock, furnishes them with the food obtained 
in the thickets, an abundance to keep them continually m a fat, sleek condi¬ 
tion. 

Many other interesting facts inconncction with the rancho could be men¬ 
tioned, but sufficient has already been said to com cy an adequate idea of the 
proportions of this mammoth ranedio, and the indomitable energy of its 
o;\ ncr, and at the same time enable our readers to form a partial estimate of 
the wealth of Western Texas." 



With such an establishment as this, King was ready foi the rising 
markets that followed the low point of 1873-1874, In the subse¬ 
quent ten years, cattle ranching giew steadily into the dimensions of 
a boom which did not buist until 1885. Huge areas of untenanted 
wilderness became livestock ranges. Texas cattle not only went to 
the noithern markets as beef but also became the breed stock for 
ranches springing everywhere in the West. Great herds of Longhorns 
no longer stopped in Kansas for the cars, but moved on, as Stockers 
to the orasslands of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado, New Mex- 

O 

ICO, Wyoming, Montana, the Rockies and beyond."’ 

In the spring of 1875, at the very time when the Santa Gertrudis 
was besieged by bandits, Captain King sent thousands of cattle to 
the northern markets. On January 31, 1876, Captain Kenedy was 
writing to Lawyet Powers that Captain King was “busy getting 
thirty thousand head of cattle on the road to Kansas.”" Latet chat 
year, on October 3, the Galveston News reported King’s return from 
his sales in the North and the East: “Richaid King of Santa Gcr- 
trudis, the great cattle King of Texas, is at the Washington.” 

The business of the cattle King in marketing his stock was sur¬ 
prisingly efScient and watchfully administered. King selected his 
beef herds carefully, put skillful men in charge of them and remained 
in frequent communication with each gioup, by letter and by tele¬ 
graph, during all their progress north. He knew how his cattle were 
faring on the road. He knew the state of the market. He traveled to 
meet his herds at the point of contact with their northern buyers. 
The acceptance or rejection of a price was most often his own 
decision. 

The herds for the long road were usually gathered late in Fcbi uary 
or early m March when the glass m South Texas was far enough 
along for cattle to begin fattening on it. The drives were timed so 



that the herds, grazing on the way, moved northward with advanc¬ 
ing spring.The King cattle were ordinarily driven to Abilene, thong 
herd! were occasionally turned eastward into Missouri 
at Sedaha and delivery at St. Louis. In .873. a railhead of ^i 
souri, Kansas & Texas reached Denison, Texas, on the Red River, 
which was sometimes the point of delivery: and after 1875. *0 sid¬ 
ings at Dodge City west of Abilene were often the terminal ot th 

King Ranch drives. u 

A herd for the road varied in size, bur it was usually within the 
limits of a thousand to four thousand head. Too many cattle moving 
together cannot do well. Big herds were often strung out to 
separate sections for better forage and more efficient handling. Halt- 
wild on their native ranges, the tough and snulfy Longhorns were 
touchy to handle even after they became accustomed to the daily 
drive and were trail broken.” . 

A herd boss was in charge of the whole operation, m command ot 
the men and the outfit needed to deliver the cattle to their destina¬ 
tion. If the herd were large, the boss appointed a foreman for each 
separately moving section. A road herd of three thousand cattle was 
ordinarily handled by about ten cowboys, a cook who had charge or 
a team and wagon carrying camp provisions and bedrolls, and a 
wrangler who herded the remuda ofmountsrequiredbythe cowboys, 
about SIX horses to a man. Such an outfit was usually on the road 
from early spring to late summer. Buyers met the herd boss upon 
arrival in the vicinity of the railroad loading pens, looked over the 
stock and struck a bargain after what was often a considerable and 
protracted dickering.Then the cattle were turned over to the dro¬ 
vers of the buyer or his agent and the KansasMen fromTexas returned 
to their home ranges in the fall, either by horseback as they came or, 
if their boss had sold the road outfit,roundabouc by tram,steamboat 
and stage. 
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To aid m making contacts with buyers offering the highest prices 
and to keep himself constantly informed on the trend of the mathet, 
Captain King employed a livestock broker and agent named James 
H. Stevens. King’s comings and goings to the markets m the ^nsas 
cow towns, and to St Louis. Kansas City or Chicago, were largely 
determined by the information and advice Stevens furnished. King s 
herd bosses, working with the astute captain and the knowledgeable 
Ste\ ens, were practically guaranteed rewards for delivering their 
cattle at the end of the long road north. 

A picture of the business mechanism by which Captain King so 
successfully marketed scores of thousands of cattle can be revealed 
by one example showing that mechanism at work, by one set of doc¬ 
uments showing exactly how one herd was moved from the Santa 
Gcrtrudis to the northern market."* 

In January of 1875, King's foreman at the Agua Duke, Captain 
John Fitch, agreed to boss one of the drives when spring came. 
could pick a man for a job: Fitch was both a good man and a good 
stockman—his captain’s title came from his service with Rip Ford 
m the Confederate campaign on the Rio Grande. 

During February and early March, Fitch was busy with fourteen 
cow hands gathering stock from King's range. When the drive was 
brought together,branded and tallied for the road, there were counted 
4737 head of beef cattle ready to move. They were divided into four 
herds which were to travel as separate units, each with a foreman, the 
necessary hands, a cook, a wagon and a rcmitda 

Before any of the papers were signed, Fitch asked a friend named 
A. C. Allen into the partnership agreement for the drive and this was 
evidently agreeable to King. On March 12 a contract was drawn up 
and signed by King, Fitch and Allen.* King agreed to furnish 4737 
head of cattle for which Fitch and Allen agreed to pay King S12. a 

* Sec Appendix IX for a fammile reproduction of this contract. 



head, the profit, “if any,” to be made from drivmg these cattle to 
“a market m The State of Kansas, or the State of Texas” was to be 
divided, after the payment of all expenses mcurred by the drive, one 
half to King and the other half to Fitch and Allen, “share and share 
alike.” The same day, “in consideration of One dollar com,” a bill 
of sale conveyed title to the livestock from Kmg to Fitch and Allen, 
actually, John Fitch signed a note for which the following receipt 
was made 


Rancho Santa Gertrudis, Nueces County Texas 
Marci 12/S, i 8 yj 


John Fttch Fsq 


Bought of Rich'd Kmg 


4737 head of Beef Cattle 
137 do “ Horses 
9 do “ mules 

3 do " mares with i colt 

4 light z horse wagons & harness 
Cash advanced you S800 Silver 

Total Dollars 


$ 12 

556,844 00 

S 27 

3,699 00 

S 27 

243 00 

S 27 

81 00 

S130 

520 00 

08 [8®] 

364 00 


$62,25100 


Rcceivcdpaymentfrom John Fitch this 12tli day of March 1875, his note 
payable on demand to my order for Sixty two thousand two hundred and 
fiftj one Dollars in U S Currency in full of the aboi c account 

(Signed m Duplicate, both as originals ) 

R King 

The expenses of the roundup camp, for supplies and w.iges while 
the herd was being g.athcrcd, were itemized and cnteied in account 
with R. King these were to be included m the total expenses of the 
drue.Then Fitch hired the hands and appointed as held foremen 
King Hinnant,Theodore Bjington, William Allen and Willis B. 
Moore, at salaries ofS 108 a month Undci the four foremen, a total 



of 43 entered on the payrolls before the drive was accom¬ 

plished. Twenty-threeof these men were vaqueros with Latm names; 
twenty were Anglo cowboys; their pay per month ranged from 
543.20 for top hands to 532.40 for cooks down to S25 for horse 
wranglers and common hands.Thcy were all required to furnish 
their own saddles, bridles, blankets, pistols, spurs, leathers, cloches 
and bedrolls; and they had to buy their own soap, medicine, whiskey, 
tobacco and ammunition if they wanted such. Their employers fur¬ 
nished them with the horses to ride, and with the victuals at the 
cook's wagon: beans, bacon, rice, coffee, bread, molasses, pickles, 
and later as they tra\ eled into certain areas, fresh \ egecahles, chicken, 
butter and milk. On the road, beef was to be driven, not eaten. 

The day after Fitch and Allen signed the contract, the driv e began 
moving out from Santa Gcrcrudis in four separated herds, each with 
someth^ing less than 1200 head of cattle, a rmuda of thirty-odd 
horses, a cook and mule-drawn wagon, and the hands.Thcy rode at 
assigned stations around the herd; the foreman leading olT with the 


wagon following; the wrangler herding the remuda close-by; a cop 
hand at each side of the fonvard point of the moving herd; a little 
ahead of the center of the herd at each side, the “swings,” farther 
back, the “flanks,' ’ and in the dust bringing up the rear, the “drags. 

Next day, on March 14, at Vaughn's Crossing on the Nueces, one 
of the herds lost twenty-sev en head of cattle when they stampeded 
before crossing the river. In all subsequent accounting of the drive, 
the total was placed at 4710 instead of 4737 head; the stampeded 
animals were not written off as losses but simply as returns to King s 
range where they made their ways after breaking from the herd. 

After this flurry, the cattle settled gradually to the routine of be¬ 
ing driven ten or cvvelv c milesa day and being held together as a herd 
on the bed grounds each night, close by the camp where the men not 
on watch slept m their suggatis** by the wagon. Scouting out ahead. 




Tohn Fitch advised on routes and watering places and was in frequent 
touch with his four foremen. He carried with him a little tan leather 
daybook. In it he kept meticulous accounts of the expenses he and 
his outfits were incurring day by day. On April 2, Fitch was buying 
half a bushel of salt for seventy-five cents and paying two dollars tor 
“Ferage at Austin.” On April 17, he had made his way north to 
Waco where he was buying two pounds of onions for twenty-fiv e 
cents, buying a“curie comb 25 ct.” and spending S3.50 on the repair 
of a wagon. 

The four herds gradually strung out and away from each other. 
On May 26, one of them was still at Waco, delayed by high water on 
the Brazos,That day a top hand with this herd, John B. Morgan, 
was writing from Waco to his chum m one of the King herds farther 
north: 

Friend Frank 

It IS raining like hell and we cannot travel so 1 thought I would drop you 
a few lines to let you know how the old thing worked we found the lost 
Cattle and Sold them I caught hell for a couple of days w e had to do all the 

work alone for the hands we got were green as goose-Everything 

looks gay and festive here lots of-arrived night before last By Rad 

two fine houses to be established No news from home 

Your Friend 
John B Morgan 

Meanwhile, back at the Santa Gertrudis on April 10, Captain 
King was dictating a letter to Reuben Holbein, addressed to John 
Fitch at Fort Worth: 

Dear Sir 

1 am m receipt of a letter from Mr J H Stevens, at Concrete, March 30th 
last, advising that the cattle had all passed up and moving along smoothly 
except the loss of a few head in the San Antonio river. I am glad to hear news 
so fav orable, and crust that 1 may continue to hear such to the end, not alone 



for my individual benclic, but that of your own and Mr. Allens: Sincciely 
trusting that all well in the future m which I am prepared to assist, and de¬ 
sirous of promoting. Ha\ mg heard chat you lost your Memo book, I send 
you list of Banks & Bankers as well as friends of mine and Stock dcalets Viz: 

Bankers — Swenson Perkins & Co New York, N. Y. 
do Perkins Swenson & Co. New Orleans, La. 
do Mechanics Bank St. Louis, Mo. 

Stock dealers, Adams, Burke & Co Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III, 
do Joseph Mullhall Same Louis, Mo. 

Use telegraph freely bcfoie delivery of stock and taking any checks or 
drafts, and beware of counterfeits should you take currency. 

You are aware of my necessity for money, and I hope you will be enabled 
to sell speedily, and without any sacrifice and remit me as speedily as you 
possibly can to etcher of the mentioned banks preferring that of Swenson, 
Perkins & Co, New York, being first assured that your draft will be paid. 

1 hope Mr, Stevens will remain, and give you his good advice and council, 

I shall be much pleased to hear from you and Mr. Stevens at every oppor- 
cunit). Yours very truly 

R. King 

per Reuben Holbein 

Three days later, on April 13 at Flatonia, Texas, agent James H. 
Stevens also wrote Fitch at Fort Worth —and mentioned news of 
the banditry that had been occupying Captain King’s diiect atten¬ 
tion at the ranch: 

Mr. John Fitch 

Esteemed friend & Sir I leave to-mghc for Kan. M.ay come out from 
Denison to see you if I find any buyers Jim Reed sold at Austin for S20 cur¬ 
rency The Book you left at York Town Ed Lott will send it up by Fane, I 
suppose you will hive heard of the Mexican Raid. 60 men came as far as 
Nueces Town, took horses & robbed one store of S2500 and left, hurt no 
one as far is heard from. My regards to Boys and accept good wishes of 

J.H. Stevens 



On the way to fort Worth, Ficch Inci trouble with his partner, 

A C Allen, o\cr an umuthori/cd deal Alien tried to ntakc in some 

horse stock belonging to Captain King Allen’s misconduct can only 
be inferred from the consequences ic brought and from the follow¬ 
ing letter 

Santa Gertrudts, Nueces Co , Texas, April 17th, i ^75 

Mr John fitch 

Fort Worth, Tarrant Co , Texas 
Dear Sir 

I am in receipt of your fa\ors of jrd, & 6th instants, and duly note con¬ 
tents I am really much surprised at Mr Allens acts, and if jour report he 
true, he has certainly practiced deception, and deceived yourself, Mr Hol¬ 
bein, and myself He has no right or authority to bargain or sell the cattle to 
any person without first consulting jou and getting jour approval and sanc¬ 
tion It was distinctly understood, that the Burke and Rider horses were 
purchased for my account, and for which purchase Mr Holbein advanced 
rum the money Mr Burke 8c Rider so understood it at the time, and now 
so understand it, as also Mr Holbein, if ic is otherwise, then Allen is gndey 
of procuring money under false pretenses, and m consequence will bear 
watching which I regret to say 

You have all the authority to protect tlic property, and study jour own 
interest, and which you must not fail to exercise to the utmost extent of the 
law 


Should Mr Allen act m bad faith or dishonesty, or attempt to do so 
Consult good legal talent wherever necessary You have full authority to 
give on and security m my name I shall await your replj with great anxiety 
regar ing matters m general, and jour movements in particular in which 
you will not fail to pose me fully, by letter and by telegram the latter of 

w IC youwi nse freely, Shouldanythmggo wrong, so I can cometo your 

Bvirke horses it may be better as vou say—to leave them 

ToorM' ^ hope, however, that all will work 

smoothly and that you will have no trouble 



shouub. 

^nSnSrln^Srk?"^^ can however, consulc 

with Mr. Stevens confiacntially in all matte 
All well and quiet here at present Youis very truly 

R. King 

per Reuben Holbein 

HV. 

Ai,.„ w. o„ b. -p 

Dear Sir , market much less than I expected it will 

I have been up three days n ^ pj,,. ^ 

not reach more than 115.000 „_j, cutting sell, though I think prices 

fair price say SiSmo without too 

will rule firm up here I" J" § „„der contract leaving a pretty fair 

wants cows, about ° him. I did not make known to 

thing for balance if A en i ^ move as I know you will 

him any thing. Don t -Wintered cattle are selling 3 to 4 cents 

do without any suggestion selling or offering. They bring by weight 

now m yards though J fi„e about the Great Bend. I may 

a5 or Z 7 dollars. I am told grass is Denison. They 

come down m a few Mexican Raiders. Can’t tell where 

are having some g, the good wishes of yours truly 

It will end Regards to the Boys Kacep g j pp. Stevens 

-wT u rVnn chree weeks later, Ficchhadsectled 

jr.'S“ '■1’ f”” *' 



replacing him by Stevens whose 
agreement. 


e Fitch signed to the following 


Fort Worcli, Tarrant Co , Texas 
May 15th 1875 

This IS to certify that I ha\e this day purchased and received the Entire in¬ 
terest of A C Allen it being the one fourth interest of the profits of 4586 
head of Beef Cattle One hundred head being sold at Fore Worth May 4rh 
2875 leaving 4486 head of cattle on hand up to date Said cattle valued at 
S12 00 per head at Rancho Santa Gcrtrudis Nueces County Texas from 
where they were driven and A C Allen to receive S16 00 per head in con¬ 
sideration of his interest to be paid upon sale of said cattle less amt of driv¬ 
ing up to date Also to certify that this releases said A C Allen from all re¬ 
sponsibility from this date pertaining to said Cattle together with 92 head 
of horse stock, cattle and horses branded thus \/\r 

Signed J H Stevens 
Witness D McKenzie by John Fitch 


By the end of May, Fitch had moved on with the remaining 4486 
head of cattle and was being addressed at Bolivar, about fifty miles 
north of Fort Worth. Sheriff John McClane of Nueces County was 
at the Santa Gertrudis and writing to Fitch, ‘ ‘Old Cap is in the finest 
humor all goes well Mrs. K starts to St. Louis this week/' The ar¬ 
rival of Ranger Captain McNcIIy may have had a good deal to do 
with Captain King’s humor—two weeks later McNelly would be 
wiping out the band of Cortma thieves m the fight on the Palo Alto 
prairie 

By the end of June, Fitch was at Gamesv ille holding his cattle on 
pasture nearbpj evidently at the advice of his new paitner and market 
expert James Stevens, who was angling for a buyer at the Denison 
railhead and considering the advantages of selling the cattle there 
without the necessity of driving them more than four hundred miles 
farther north to the Abilene market. On the last day of June Stev ens 
v\ rote from Denison ‘ 



Mr. John Fitch, Cattleman 
Gainesville, Texas 

Esteemed friend & Sir* 

I leave to day for up countiy. Will try to look through all the herds for 
\AT & C I found one steer here yesterday being shipped [was] one of 
ours. Had a letter from Allen he says he found all the lost cattle and sold 
them. I will keep the letter & hie with the papers when I return. Buy what 
salt you need for a couple of weeks, I have bought 50 barrels here will send 
It out when I can find wagons Get it cheaper here Give them all of the 
room & quiet handling you can Will bring a man to buy them when I 
come back. Could not trade with Ellis & Lane had them on the point they 
saw I would close they took it back quick. 

Marshall says they will make us plenty of Money over the price by holding 
but we will be satisfied with less & sell first chance If mr. Myers comes show 
him around well and treat him white but don't close anything until I see you 
Except It be all cash up. Knowing you to be always on the “cuidado" 

I am Yrs truly 

J. H Stevens 

As July woteon, with Fitch on the ciadado and Stevens still look¬ 
ing foi a buyer, their cattle stayed at pasture near Gainesville—un¬ 
sold. It was no situation to please Captain King who in June had 
instructed Reuben Holbein to write Fitch that 

you are the owner of the stock to sell where you please, a portion, or all of 
them; that you must place to his [King's] credit with Swenson, Perkins & 
Co., 80 Wall Street New York, $20,000 by the last of July at the furchercst; 
chat you must not hold coo long and act according to your own good judg¬ 
ment in the matter, delays arc dangerous, and quick sales & small profits 
are preferred. 

About trading the horses, and as you have charge of both horses & cattle 
act as you deem best except that you have some ’\/\r horses of his own 
raising that arc valuable, which he would like to have returned, unless a good 
Sale could be made of them. As to Mr. Stevens, he is under your orders, and 
you arc the judge in all matters. Write immediately and fully, particularly 
about money matters; and at wdnt point or place a telegram vv ouldrcacli^ou. 



The cattle were sold at Denison on July 21 at an average of S 18^4 
a head, to the livestock brokers Bulkley & Powers 

Kansas.FnedavslaterwhenF.tchhadgonebacktotheherfcanote 

came addressed “Mr. John Fitch, at Camp near Gainesville, Texas, 

Camp on Spring Creek.” The note read: , , ,8,- 

^ ^ Denison, Texas, July 26th, 187? 

Mr John Fitch Capt King here & says for you to come in right away 

Yrs truly 


The cattle King of Texas had come to pur the clincher on the deal. 
He stayed m Denison until August 8, when he wrote to Fitch, who 
was back with the herds near Gainesville waiting to debt er to u 
ley & Powers, “you will have all Drafts made out in your own name 
for the Cattle you sold.’ ’ 

It was more than a month before the cattle had been turned over 
to the buyers, though most of the Fitch Kansas Men were paid oft 
and sent home by late in August Drafts from Bulkley & Powers 
« ere being paid by September 15. By that time Captain King was at 
Danville, Kentucky, Fitch was preparing to move the road outfit 
back to the Santa Gertrudis—because of the good horse stock King 
did not want to sell at prices offered in Denison—and Stevens was 
in Denison cleaning up the last of the business concerning the drive. 
On September 17 Ste\ ens wrote Fitch: 


Esteemed friend and Sir, please find inclosed acknowledgment of Deposit 
in Mechanics Bank St. Louis for $20,000 .1 left camp last Sunday 12 o elk 
All the boys well Cattle a few head short on count but were near on range 
Powers & Bulkley have sold to Maj Mabry interest in the whole thing so 
j ou see we will get all of our money by xoth of Oct if not earlier I wrote 
the Capt full particulars Flics still giving some trouble. I will sell all the 
horses not needed to take hands home to Mabry & Bulkley for S 30.00 un¬ 
less otherwise instructed They arc going to winter over yi of the cattle 
Either m the Nation or on Wichita. I ha\c sent S 8000 00 Dollars to N.T. 



to Capt's credit as from you also I was left in somewhat of an awkward con¬ 
dition here Drafts all made payable to you & no authority to use your name 
or assign for you I took all the chances, knowing they were not acquainted 
with your signature I used and came out alright but the chances were against 
me in the matter Why don’t you write & let us know what you are doing & 
how you are getting along & when you etpecC to start Stiff norther blowing 
now Thmk we will have an early fall Expect Capt here in a few days I 
have had 3 chills smce Monday on arriving here My regards to R Holbein 
8t accept the good wishes of Yrs truly j Stevens 

The enclosure in this letter read 


The Mechanics Bani^ 


Mr John Fitch Sc Louis 9/15-1875 

Denison, Texas 
Dear Sir 

Your favor nth inst is received with inclosures 
as stated to credit Capt R King, as you direct 

Yours respectfully 

Inclose for collection, Hulse-Cashier 

Have also rec'd draft of ten thousand dollars from Martin Bank, Kansas 
City, sent on your account for credit Capt King I have advised Capt King 
at Danville, Ky of these credits 


The final balance for the whole venture was made m the office at 
the Santa Gertrudis headquarters on November 27, about the time 
McNelly’s four rangers arrived with the cattle brought back from 
Las Cuevas Accounts were turned in for tire settlements which had 
been made with each of the 47 Kansas Men employees, with due at¬ 
tention to such minutiae as "Henry Wooten—leggins 56 00, pills 
25 cents, whiskey and quinine S1 00." The wages paid all hands 
amounted to S7316 78 All other expenses, including the item of 
"Oct 26 4 pr Boots Preiiiiiim w Fattol Herd," came to S3574 52, so 
that the total cost of the dtia c was S 10,891.30. The share of A. C 



Allen, according to the agreement he had made n hen q g 

his partnership at Fort Worth, was computed at S 2573-71 .F>d 

listed against the total profit of the tenture. A final recapitulation 
was drawn up in this form 

TOTAL SALE OF THE CATTLE 
Sold to W A Day loo heads 25 

<< «• ^ 

" By A C Allen 4S 

“ to Bulkley & Powers 447^ Head 

“ Deister • Head 

For Provisions 


May 4 


July 21 
Aug 25 
Oct 


52,500 00 
54 00 
3S5 59 

82,618 60 
14 00 
12 00 


Total 4632 

Lost &. Died 78 

Gross 

Less cost of cattle 

Total 4710 

5^6,520 00 

Less Expenses 

10,891 30 

Less A C Allen share 

2 o 73 71 


Gross Proc 


586,084 »9 
586,084 19 


69, 985 01 
Net Profit 5x6,099 18 


Distributed as follows 

Rich King yi IS S5566 40 

John Fitch M IS 5366 39 

Jas H Stevens is 5366 39 ___ 

516,099 18 

It IS interesting to note that instead of taking half the net profit 
to which the contract agreement entitled him, King ordered the 
profits split equally three ways, sharing alike with his two friends for 
their work in the venture The settlement for the horse stock used 
in the road outfit showed an additional earning of562 67 for each 
of the three partners 

King’s own proceeds from the sale of 4710 head of his beef cattle 
were 556,520 00 plus 55366 40 or 561,886,40—minus the cost of 
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versat>on but were always a part of his conduct w.dun c cle of 

the family he brought to being.The boss of the Santa Get tud.^ 
peremptory to others, evinced a quiet deference both for the w.sto 
Ld for the opinions of his wife whom he not only greatly loved but 
very greatly respected Toward his children he was tender. A natural 
desire to provide for them all chat he himself had been denied ma e 
him a highly indulgent father. A granddaughter said, The Captain 
did spoil his children.’”” He had no intention of spoiling them, be 
only liked co see them happy. 

Their mother, who considered self-denial a cardinal Christian 
virtue and ostentation a cardinal social sin, did much to keep t e 
captain’s indulgence of his children within bounds. 

Henrietta King’s dislike for indulgence and for display was clear¬ 
ly exemplified by what she did with the diamond earrings her captain 
once brought her as a present. She could not forego the indulgence 
of possessing for herself the beauty or value of the gift and its mean¬ 
ing as a token of her husband’s affection, she wore the earrings— 
after she had a jeweler cover the diamonds with dark enamel, to 
avoid the vanity of their display.** 

Henrietta King was not Spartan; she was Presbyterian. She was 
mistress of a home in which there was no stmt of comfort, good liv¬ 
ing, even luxury. In that home she presided over a hospitality which 
was both gracious and openhanded. But she would not countenance 
any vainglorious parade of the material blessings the Lord vouch¬ 
safed His servants. 

By 1867, when the ranch was re-established as the King family 
home after the wartime sojourn atSan Antonio and the postwar stay 
at the cottage in Brownsville, the frame house on the rise above the 
creek had been remodeled, enlarged, repainted, refurbished. A second 
story to provide new rooms for the Rowing children had been added 
to the mam living quarters; a servant named Ann Brown was em- 



ployed as housekeeper .Close-by the living quarters, the brick kitchen 
and dining room were enlarged to accommodate increasing numbers 
of guests at the table of the increasingly famed Rancho Santa Ger- 
trudis; a cook narned Lloyd Toasten presided over the big wood- 
burning range in the kitchen. A governess from Virginia, Mrs. Mc¬ 
Guire, and a tutor, entered on the payrolls as “Professor Allen,” 
helped Mrs. King with the children. At various times the isolated 
ranch also employed its own physicians. 

The King children were not the only young members of the 
household: Henrietta’s half brothers lived at the ranch. The Rever¬ 
end Hiram Chamberlain, long ailing, had died at Brownsville on 
the first of November, t866, “exchanging his life of labors for his 
eternal rest.”’* His widow had gone East to live, caking her daughter 
Adelia and her youngest son Edwin, while the other Chamberlain 
boys, Hiram Jr., Bland and Willie, had come to live at the Santa 
Gertrudis and work for Captain King. Edwin soon afterwards joined 
his brothers. All the Chamberlain boys were a lively part of the King 
household; the captain often grinned referring to his children’s 
“half-uncles.”” Of the four boys, only Bland—who was eighteen 
when his father died and who had worked for Captain King since 
he was twelve—was to live all his life as an employee on the Santa 
Gertrudis. 

Mrs. King and the children were not constantly at the ranch. They 
traveled each year, accompanying the captain on a business trip or 
else meeting him in cities like Galveston, San Antonio, New Or¬ 
leans and St. Louis, during his shuttles between deals with livestock 
traders.The Kings had a memorable crip to Kentucky in 1S67; the 
captain bought blooded stallions to ship to Texas, while Mrs. King 
and the children vacationed at Kentucky Springs. Then the whole 
family went on to Virginia, to pay their respects to their old friend, 
the president of Washington College at Lexington, Robert E. Lee. 



Proudly RichardandHcnncttaKing took tlieir four-ycar-old son 

to sec the gicat man for n honr he was named. The care with «Inch 
Mrs. King had sciubbcd and combed and dressed her little Lee m ) 
be imagined. As Mrs. King alw.ays told the story later, General Lee 
paid a most gracious attention to his small namesake—md m p.ir 

ncular, commented on the fine new suit Robert E. Lee mg 

wearing for the occasion. The august gray general ^ 

the httle boy and said that he liked the suit very much. All but tU ^ 
color. Mrs. King then realized it. She had dressed little Lee 

In 1870 Nettie King was fifteen and ready for schooling beyond 
that afforded by the tutor at the ranch.That year Mrs. King rook 
her oldest daughter to Danville, Kentucky, and enrolled her at en 
derson Female Institute, a solidly Presbyterian girls' school, near 
the solidly Presbyterian Centre College which had been attended y 
her “half-uncle,” Hiram. In 1871 or 1872, Ella King was also en¬ 


rolled at Henderson.Thc King girls, )omcd by their young sister 
Alice in 1874, attended the school in Danville until the close of th^ 
spring term in 1875, when Nettie either graduated or decided she 
had schooling enough.The King girls were at the ranch that fall it 
was when they made the poundcakes for the four hungry young 


rangers. , 

The next year, Mrs. King transferred Ella and Alice to a girls 
school more conveniently situated for traveling to and from South 
Texas, and nearer home, Mrs. Cuthbert'sSemmary atSt. Louis. All 
the Kings seemed to grow increasingly fond of St. Louis as a sort 01 
headquarters when they were away from the ranch. They became fa¬ 
miliar figures at theSouthern Hotel, where they usually took rooms, 
and they had many friends, Mrs. King and Nettie made frequent 
and sometimes prolonged visits to be near Ella and Alice at Mrs. 
Cuthbert’s, Captain King foimd numerous occasions to be m St. 
Louis on business and to see his daughters. He always arrived with 



gifts. As a granddaughter said, * He would bring all those diamond 
things."” 

The ties with Kentucky were not broken when the girls went to 
school at St. Louis. In the fall of 1875, Richard King IT, fifteen years 
old, entered Centre College. This was the important business which 
had taken Captain King to Danville while Fitch and Stevens de¬ 
livered cattle at Denison in September. 

Young Richard attended Centre for the next three years and grad¬ 
uated there in the Class of 1878. The captain sent his eldest son to 
college in high style. While he was at school the handsome and rol- 
licky Richard II from the big rancho in Texas had his own carriage 
and manservant—he cut quite a swathe on the campus and in town. 

When the time came, young Lee King also went to Centre, en¬ 
rolling the year after his brother graduated. Lee, who loved most to 
learn the skills of the KmeHos, to work m the cow camps, to hunt 
alone, to ride the solitudes of the ranch, was a far quietei and more 
serious boy than his elder brother Richard. He cut no swathe atDan- 
ville and chose not to graduate at Centre but to finish his schooling 
with commercial courses at a business college in Sc. Louis, where he 
could learn technical methods of accounting to use in his father’s 
business. 

All the King childien spent their school vacations at the ranch 
where they found a life that attracted and interested them, though 
the wo youngest childicn appear to have liked it best. Alice called 
theSantaGcrtrudis"Home,Swcet Home." Lee's letters were shaded 
with nostalgic desire to be back in the midst of the ranch activities 
he loved. The King girls and boys had their own hoiscs to ride. They 
knew the yeaily cycle of die ranch operations, the roundups, the 
gatherings ofthegreac drives.Traveling to and from the ranch, they 
were dioroughly familiar with the dangers of the roads, the bump¬ 
ing long coach trips, the circling outriders ready with then guns at 



every twist and dip and rise of the wheel marks through the silent 
heat-dazzledprairies. During the early part of the 1870 s, family 

made annual expeditions to San Antonio for ranch supplies, e 
later Alice could remember the campfires by the road at night, tne 
guard of armed Kinems she remembered the rumble of the moving 
wheels of the King ranch wagon tram, paced by the statuesque out¬ 
riders sweeping through high grass, on fast horses with manes an 

tails flowing C " 

The vivid lineaments of the cattle King of Texas, the 01 ^P 
who kept things moving, were known from the Brownsville sa oon 
ofCelestinJagou to the NewYork bank of Swenson, Perkins. More 
than sixty-five years later, cheaged cow hand Jack Kivlmremembere 
the captain on the steps of the San Patricio County Courthouse. 
“He was a very noticeable looking man," Kivhn said.*' 

The tip of Richard Kmg'sblack beard touched the second button 

ofhisshirt.Heworeawide-bnmmedblackhat strongly reminiscent 

of Rebel cavalry, a black string tie with the knot hidden under me 
beard and the ends of the rusty silk usually askew. Arcing across his 
vest front hung a heavy gold chain which disappeared into a pocket 
where he earned a watch the size of a big thick biscuit. His muscular 
and square-built body, height five feet eleven, weight one hundred 
eighty, was usually clothed m dark broadcloth coat and wrinkled 
pants that did not match. He went shod in the scuffed boots of a 
cowman no stranger to a corral. It was well known chat when the 
captain appeared with one pants leg in and one pants leg out of his 
boot tops, the barometer was falling, the storm was on its way and 
“ ev erybody better watch out.”’* Ac times in town he was spruced up 
and polished, though the effect was transitory; he had little talent 
for staying unmussed.” Ac St. Louis he once chided his daughter 
Alice about being ashamed of his rough appearance. 

He walked with a slight limp. It was a characteristic which gave 



him a name; his vaqueros sometimes called him, being carefully out 
of his hearing, Bl Cojo, The Lame One. There are t>vo stories about 
the origin of the lameness. One says that his leg was broken by being 
caught in a moving anchor chain during his steamboat days, that the 
break healed crooked. The other and less likely tale says that the 
limp was the result of a bullet wound in the leg suffered during an 
ambush on the road to Brownsville.*’ 

There was another noticeable mark upon him. His left nostril 
was somewhat misshapen. This was no memento of a riverman's 
brawl but a scar from an inglorious encounter with a parrot which 
he had once brought home to Mrs. King. The bird had bitten the 
captain on the nose; it had healed with the nostril awry.*' 

As the 1870’s advanced, the captain’s appearance and manner be¬ 
spoke the ranchman he had become. In one regard he did retain an 
old mark of his life on the river. He still liked to participate in a good 
solid fist fight and he looked for one once in a while—always at a 
safe distance from the strictures such a performance would evoke 
from his wife and usually while he was partaking of the “Rose Bud 
Whiskey” which was an item entered regularly on the captain’s per¬ 
sonal account in the ranch’s books. Up to the last few years of his 
life, the captain never lost his knack with his fists. Some of his vaque¬ 
ros liked knives, many of his riders were handy at a quick draw with 
a pistol, but the captain appears never to have acquired any taste for 
the use of such tools. He liked bare knucks. George Durham, one of 
McNelly’s men who became a King man, told his son Ed that the 
captain hired a cough Irishman whose main duty was to fight with 
die captain when he was in the mood.*’ Back in the iS5o’s, Kenedy 
had seen his partner King lay into a big Army sergeant who was brag¬ 
ging in a saloon that he had a nice game: he was receiving M. Kenedy 
& Co. supplies for the quarcermaster, jacking the price on the post 
books and keeping the difference. When fists had finished flying, the 



sergeanc w>ch more than one of h.s frtends from post had to^ 
helped out the saloon door"Twenty y^rs later Kmg could^ 
Jnect. An old tratl drtver named Branch Isbell told Frank Dohe 
, 9^5 that “Kmg was a rough old devd. One t.me a 
Kelley who was working for him said: Captain King, if y 
not such a rich man and a captain, you wouldn’ t cuss me as you . 

‘Damn you,’ Kmg replied, )erking off his hat, ric es 

the captain title and let’s fight.’ The two fought for ^Four m 
a slaughterhouse where they mingled their blood with^thac o 
cattle. Then they shook hands in mutual admiration. 

This streak of animal pugnacity m the captain's character 
dinanly kept well submerg^. When fiscs were out of order,he a 
no difficulty m shaping his conduct for the occasion. The formi a 
ble force that emanated from his presence, the habit of comman , 
madehim peremptory in his ordermgof affairs at the ranch; growing 
from this habit, a brusque self-confidence invaded his calk, causing 
even his best friend Kenedy to remember that King was violent y 


opinionated.”*’ 

But King's ego was not the bullying kind. It was never sullen, 
never withdrawn behind protective walls. It stood in the open, ready 
for all comers—and the same force that could make him domineer¬ 
ing reached out more often to reveal a natural geniality in his cast o 
mind. An Army lieutenant introduced to Kmg aboard a New Or¬ 
leans steamer bound for the border remembered many years later 
how he had enjoyed the hearty company of the ‘‘great cattlenun 

duringthevoyage—atthesametimerecallingthatCaptamKing na^ 

a way of looking at a man that seemed to penetrate his thoughts. 

Yet a visitor to the ranch might be awakened from siesta to see 
the "great cattleman” carefully tiptoeing in his sock feet into the 
visitor’s room tobringhimaglassof cool lemonade.*^ The‘‘violently 
opinionated” King would drop all other business to spring a Kuuno 



from jail, to help a friend in tiouble. Wherever he went, he was an 
easy touch for a haid luck story. His regret was genuine—and par¬ 
took of surprise—when he felt compelled to say that a man he knew 
might “bear watching.” He derived the same pleasure from giving 
a young tramp a job as he did in providing an Episcopal bishop with 
a comfortable carnage for a journey to Brownsville.'*® The force that 
activated him sprang from no lonely egoism but from the warmth 
he found reflected from humankind, from joys m human company, 
from loyalties men evoked in him and loyalties he evoked m them. 
He ordered his doings by the dictates of those loyalties. He had his 
full quota of human faults but unfaithfulness was not among them. 

No strong man is without his enemies, just as no successful man 
IS without his detractors. Captain King was both strong and success¬ 
ful. Men opposed him and men envied him. Any large accomplish¬ 
ment— let It be the building of a rich city or the writing of a good 
sonnet—sets into motion a chain of legends and lies amongst the 
neighbors. Legends ordinarily seem to be folkways of expressing in¬ 
terest or admiration; lies ordinarily are personal ways of venting 
malice. As the ranch on the Santa Gertrudis grew into a large accom¬ 
plishment, legends and lies inevitably sprang up around it. 

All the while the owner of the Santa Gertrudis was embattled 
with cow-thieving bandits and during all the years he was putting 
big herds on the road to Kansas, he was continuously engaged m 
practicing the advice of his lemembeied friend: Jliiy land and never sell 
Richard King ultimately acquired title to more than 600,000 acres 
of pasture for his livestock. No part of the story of his accomplish¬ 
ment IS fogged with more legend and he than that phase of his 
business which relates to the acquisition of land. There are fables m 
great vaiiety about how King got his land by going out and grabbing 
It, a robber baron beyond the law. 

The truth, as usual, is less picturesque. King’s caieful legality m 



the purchase of his first two tractsof ranchland, the Rincon de Santa 
Gertrudis and the dc la Ganta Santa Gettrudis. has already been ex¬ 
amined in an earlier chapter. His subsequent purchases, of more than 

sixty tracts, as large as 28,782 acres and as small as po acres, disp ay 
the same care, the same legality. Every land acquisition 
made was done through lawyers. They transacted the business. I hey 
advised King when he had rights to possession." King boug it every 
piece of land he came to own. He sometimes bought one piece again 
and again to satisfy multiple claimants. 

The trouble came and the fables originated from the fact t at 
King with his superior bankroll adamantly pursued an ambition to 
piece together a great and cohesive property on lands that were a pe 
cuhar piece of the earth as far as cadastral title was concerned. Most 
of the "Wild Horse Desert was a giant jigsaw puzzle of Spanish- 
Mexican land grants. Primitive sur\ cys of these whimsically irregu¬ 
lar shapes left many boundary lines inexact. The pieces of the vast 
jigsaw were ill-cut: sometimes they fitted together too loosely,some¬ 
times they overlapped. Wherever the fit was poor, there was room 
for contention over who owned what. No prim section lines marked 
the Wlid Horse Desert into a neat and indisputable grid.* 

The inexact cut of the pieces was not the only trouble with the 
Jigsaw.There was a worse difiiculty. Few pieces of the puzzle had a 
single owner.The land grants dated from 1770 to 1835 and Latin 
families were large.Their increase, pyramided for three or four gen¬ 
erations, created amazing numbers of descendants from the original 
grantees.These descendants were the heirs to the land grants, and 
their legacies had only m uncommon cases been divided: w'lth fe'^' 
exceptions, these multiplehcirsheld undivided interests in the lands 
of their fathers, grandfathers, great-grandfathers. Each undivided 
interest owned by an individual heir was called a dcrecho, literally* a 

•See map Appendix 1 



“right.”’" To buy title to a land grant was to buy up all the derechos 
from the scattered hens. Rarely did demho holders live upon and put 
to use the land in which they held rather abstract fragments of own¬ 
ership; some idea of the difficulties involved in a land purchase under 
such circumstances may be imagined from the fact that in 1879 
King’s lawyers were dealing with more than sixty-five heirs holding 
or claiming demhos in the vast area of the San Juan de Carricitos grant 
which King was tiymg to finish buying.” 

To further complicate the pioblems of multiple ownership m the 
Spanish-Mexican land titles, there weic the ceitificates for small 
blocks of land, usually in units of 640 acres, issued by the Republic 
of Texas and the Land Office of the State of Texas, which were often 
indicated within or oveilapping the older giants.The small blocks 
weie seldom tenanted or improved by certificate holders unless the 
land happened to be well watered or tillable, but whethet used or 
not these paicels gave rise to conflicting claims which had to be satis¬ 
fied by putchase or in the courts before title to any larger tract was 
clear. 

To put togethei some 600,000 acres of working ranch from so 
many poorly fitted pieces of the giant jigsaw was the necessarily pa¬ 
tient feat of Captain King’s lawyers working m their offices and, 
when that did not suffice, in the courts. King had the money and the 
unbending will to pursue title to a piece of land until he got it; with 
his resources he had the undeniably final advantage. Die-hard squab¬ 
bles with demho hold-outs were inevitable, and King had them. 

The lawyer-historian Harbert Davenport, who has practiced law 
m Brownsville for more than forty years, cuts through the hearsay in 
the fable of the robber baron and comes to the kernel of the truth; 

Captain King seldom bought a trace of King land at a single purcliasc. He 
bought from heirs or assigns of the original grantees who wished to sell. It 
was not often that these were other than undivided interests Captain King 



wouldava.lh.mself of the tttlc thus acejutred to take 

and bought outatandmgirttfoi of other bets or assigns as suclt n f 

for sale He neiet refused to buy from any rrue on ner at the standard price 


for those years ’* 

From the year 1870 on, King had a standing order tv ith his law¬ 
yers to buy irKfos in certain land grants and to buy up » 
desirably located odds and ends patented under certificates issued D> 
the Republic or the State of Texas.To enter into a chtonologi^ list 
of each parcel thus acquired, and to tr)' to set forth the date of men 
confirmation of title, leads into the labyrinthine maze of the Ab¬ 
stracts of Title to the manifold properties of the King Ranch, on 
record in the court houses of the counties where the lands are lo- 
cared. Richard King m his hfccimc act^uired title to the following 
adjacent grants forming one great shape of pasturcland: Rincon de 
Santa Gertrudis, dc la Garza Santa Gertrudis, Los Sauces, Ri^on 
del Grullo, La Boveda, El Pasadizo, Miguel Gutierrez Santa G«- 
trudis and Paso Ancho dc Abajo. North of this central unit of the 
ranch, and not contiguous. King owned titles in the grants of San 
Leandro and Agua Duke, with parts of the San Antonio de Agua 
Duke, Casa Blanca and Los Presenos Some fifty miles south 
Santa Gertrudis headquarters ran the northern boundary of a third 
separate unit of the ranch, the lands intheSanJuandeCarricitos.By 
1884, ninety miles of fence built on the Camcitos did not entirely 
enclose what King had acquired there. In 1885, the total area of the 
entire ranching property was 614,140 acres,“more or less. 

The expenses imoh ed m the purchase of title to any one of the 
many pieces of the jigsaw, from the buying of the first undivided in¬ 
terest through the final paying off of ail derechos, cannot beaccurately 
computed Added to the difficulties of land acquisition under the 
legal maze of Spanish, Mexican and Texan land laws were the prob- 


• Sec Appendix X. 
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In 1868, theDismct Court of Nueces County rcndcred)udgment 
m Confirmation of Title to the Rincdn de Santa Gertrudis grant. 
For this. King and Kenedy paid court costs and attorneys tecs in an 
unknown amount UponthediMsionofR.King&Co. properties in 
1870, title to the Rincon passed to King as sole owner - but he was 
not yet finished with pay mg for it 

In 1879, Helen B. Chapman, widow of Major WAV. Chapman 
who had died m 1859, brought suit against Richard King alleging 
that she was the owner of an undivided half interest in the Rincon 
by reason of a deed she had found among her husband s papers, 
dated April 25, 1856, conveying such interest from King to 
man. At court King testified that Chapman had paid no part of the 
note due the Lewis estate and that Chapman soon after departure 
for California had sent King a release from the partnership agree¬ 
ment but chat this paper had been destroyed during the Civil War. 
The deed held up in court.Thc outcome of the suit was a judgment 
m 1883 against Richard King for S5811 75 plus costs awarded John 
Rankin, executor of the estate of Helen B. Chapman, deceased. Kmg 
paid the judgment.’* 

Exactly thirty years after making his initial payment for the Rin¬ 
con, King stood as uncontested sole owner of the tract.” 

Buying derechs, building fence, breeding livestock, fighting ban¬ 
dits, dehveringhugeherdsof Longhorns to northern markets, the in¬ 
defatigable big boss on the Santa Gertrudis found time for other 
business. His old practice of turning a profit by a joint venture, 
which he had pursued in his steamboatmg days, he continued when 
hebecame a cattleman. He was not only a partner in beef contracting 
and livestock brokerage firms like Broil, Paschal & King; King & 
Glaevecke; King & Plato,he also owned an interest in the Corpus 
Christi Free In 1877, the same year he became a newspaper 

owner, he ordered ice-making machinery from Crane & Co. at Chi- 



steamboater.Ina P |,„p which ran from Corpus Christi 

to Laredo ® before railroads arrived to serve the 

proprietor for abou d equipment and 

area. King improve g j j^blg schedule but, unlike 

most of ICS owner „„„,ute shipping facility to and from his 
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thousand dollars worth of stock m the projected 

Thenhebackedanableande.ierget.centlius.ast,Ur.ahLott t 

pus Chnsti-former employee of Kmg. kenedy & Co. at Braz 
Santiago- m budding a connecting raihv.ay to the border. 

The Corpus Christi, San Diego & Rio Grande Narrow Gaug 
Railroad Co. was chartered under an act of the Texas Icgis aturc in 
March, 1875, to build and oper.ite a line from Corpus Christi sixty 
miles west to the hamlet of San Diego, thence about a hundred miles 
farther west to Laredo.The State lands granted by this act, sixteen 
sections per mile of track, fell far short of being adeejuate to nan 
the project: the land at that time brought only about S100 a section. 
Private subscriptions for the purchase of corporation stock were 
painfully slow; the country had not yet recovered from the panic o 
1873. Scrounging for money, the admirably determined Lott began 
construction anyivay, King and his friend Kenedy, as chief support¬ 
ers and financial backers of Lott, kept the track laying alive but prog¬ 
ress was tedious, irregular, always m straits for funds. The single 
locomotive owned by the line as it inched westward was purchase 
by a subscription from the not easily discouraged King. ^ The lUi s 
finally reached Laredo in 1881, after Lott and Kenedy had made a 
trip to New York and sold the corporation to the builders or the 
Mexican National Railway, who pushed the line to completion an 
changed its name to the Texas Mexican Railway.^* 

When the work was done and the service was inaugurated, the 
company provided a celebration for the original backers of the en¬ 
terprise. A special tram carrying about a hundred citizens of Corpus 
Christi and vicinity made a two-day junket to Laredo and return. R 
was known as the “King and Kenedy Excursion.“ The excursionists 
were jubilant.' ‘Captains King and Kenedy rode in a private car calRu 
the ‘Malmche’ on the back of a long train, and with plenty to eat 
and drink a big time was had by all.” During the tram ride someone 
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,875. To his excellent education and natural bent for the law was 
added awatmth, a sympathy, an intuition for the °f ; 

Hehad a gift for making friends As the junior partner in theBrow 

ville law firm of Powers & Wells, he immediately made his marK, 
not only in the legal fraternity but politically in the Democm i 
party councils of South Texas. By 1880, when he married Miss 
Pauline J. Kleiber, daughter of a pioneer Brownsville ^ 

affable ]im Wells was one of the promising young men of the border, 

with a growing circle of friends on both sides of the river. 

Stephen Powers' young partner quickly commanded 
King's warm regard and complete confidence. Not long after 5 

arrival at Browns\ ille, he was on retainer to buy dcrechos for land King 
wanted.Wclls’ probity and legal skill, his knowledge of the Sp^is 
tongue and his understanding rapport with the people who spoke it, 
gave him a natural role in the business affairs of his client King. 

When the senior partner of Powers & Wells died in 1882, the 
mantle he had worn as the border’s leading legal light and 
cratic party leader fell inevitably upon the capable shoulders or nis 
young partner.’’ 

King was deeply affected by the death of Stephen Powers, the 
counselor through all the years since the steamboat Colonel Crossh^ 
moved along the river with a young Richard King m the pilothouse. 
On February 7, 1882, a much older Richard Kmg found an indel¬ 
ible pencil and a piece of paper at the ranch office and wrote in his 
crowded, rough hand to Jim Wells: “It is with great regret I learn 
from Capt. M. Kenedy's telegram and your kind letter that my oI“ 
and true friend Judge Powers has left us which is a great loss to all 
of us. You must double your ener^ in all particulars and cake his 
place and stick in all matters which you can fill my dear friend s 
place.There IS notamanmthis State, lessyourself, misseshim more 
than myself. God bless him and his dear family."’* 
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his happiness with victory shaded with irritation at 
Ae bu% King who during the recesses of the court 1-^ pomt a X 
avoided recognizmg or speaking to Kleberg, in spite of he fac that 
they had met and in spite of the fact that King was well acquainted 
with older members of Kleberg’s family at Cuero, Victoria, Oal 

veston. , 

Before Kleberg dropped off to sleep, he heard a knock. 

He got up, lie a lamp and went to the door. It swung ^ 
veal the impressive figure of Captain Richard King with his ac 
hat and blackbeard, his black boots, his watch chain glintingye ow 


in the lamplight. i u h 

Standing uncomfortably self-conscious in his night shirt, t e 
young lawyer said, “Come m, Captain King. 

He came m and closed the door. 

“Kleberg." 

“Yes, Captain King." - 

“I'm looking for a good lawyer. How would a retainer of nvc 
thousand a year suit you’" 

Robert Kleberg gulped “Why—when would that start, sir? 
“Now." 


Robert Kleberg gulped again. 

“Right now," the captain said.“We will drive out to the Santa 
Gertrudis." 

The captain drove the trotting team along the dim road on the 
black prairie under the late stars.“Thc )oke was on me," the captain 
said, laughing in his beard and slapping the reins. He explained his 
coolness during the trial. He said he had been so sure of winning 
that he did not want to appear friendly: after the trial, people might 
think Kleberg had lost by collusion. So King had been gruff.’* 

The two men talked in the darkness, in the smell of the dust 
churning up from the invisible trotting hooves. A little before day» 



they came up the slope of the rise on the prairie, to the dim shape of 
the two-story ranch house in the trees. 

The captain went in and awakened his daughter, to ask her to 
make coffee for a visitor who had just had a long ride from town. 
Nineteen-year-old Alice, home from Mrs. Cuthbert’s in Sc. Louis, 
got up and went out to the brick kitchen. She made coffee and took 
it with a plate of sugar cakes to the table in the dining room, and left 
hurriedly so chat the visitor might not see her. Before she went back 
to her own room in the dawn light, she peered through the crack of 
the dining room door. Miss Alice Gercrudis King thought cheyoung 
man who sat so earnestly talking to her father was very handsome. 
She met him later in the morning and that meeting, in the years to 
come,wouldshape the history of Richard King’s mammoth rancho.” 



1 ks THE YEARS' 

went by and the sons and daughters grew up, the King family in its 
various comings and goings seldom found itself gathered under one 
roof. In August, 1880, the young graduate of Centre College, Rich¬ 
ard King 11 , working for his father on the ranch, wrote his mother 
in Sc. Louis: "Lee, Bland & Papa are out on the front porch calking* 
All that's missing to make us happy is Mamacita, & the girls. 1 
think there will be great rejoicing in camp when all the females re¬ 
turn. ... while I think of it, please inform Miss Ella, that we expect 
a box of candy when she returns. If not she need not expect any tnor^ 
horse back rI^^^s.Well, Mama there is no news at present.And as Papa is 
making great preparations to commence letter writing, I will retire 
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pets now or never will want for anything that money will buy as long 

as Papa has It.” , 

In this private correspondence with his wife there are undertones 
hinting that the captain might not have been entirely happy wit 
his two sons-in-law, but he went on making certain. 
drafts on The Mechanics Bank of St. Louis, that none of apa s 
pets” wanted for anything.* , 

The captain frequently arrangedhisbusiness trips so thathe mig 
meet his family or accompany it part way on journeys ftorn t e 
ranch. When he traveled, he was never “mean about enjoying ini 
self. He spent freely, handed out big tips, and demanded the est 
“that money will buy.’* Sometimes, when the cattle King of 
had been using a bottle or two of Rose Bud to damp down the use 
of the road, his depoctment dismayed his wife and startled the spec¬ 
tators. . 

On one occasion the captain arrived from New Orleans m a nici- 
low mood, to meet his family at a hotel m Galveston He foun 
them in the hotel dining room where Mrs. King was entertaining 
one of her friends, a Galveston lady, at dinner. When the captain sat 
down at table, he noticed that his wife’s guest had been served a 
tough piece of meat. She was having difficulty cutting it. Captain 
King, most generous of hosts, drinking or not drinking, complained 
to the waiter, then to the headwaiter, who made no offer to remedy 
the situation Thereupon, the captain got up, strode out, crossed 
the street to another restaurant and ordered a completely new meal 

’stable 

arrived 

carrying the platters from across the street, the hotel waiters would 
not remove the plates already on the table At this point, it is prob¬ 
able that one pants leg was m and the other pants leg was out of the 
captain s boot tops. The storm arrived Captain King pulled the 


for his guest and for his family—to be served at Captain King 
in the hotel dinme room. When the line of outside waiters 
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anyone knowmg when or by what road. Next day, tlK bar 

be at Jason’s, but not the captain. After his death, many ) g 

acquaintances came to his lawyer, following an advertisement to 
the presentation of claims against the captain s estate to claim tna 
their old friend owed them Sio, Sao or whatever. When they w 
shown the captain’s carefully kept memoranda of the amounts he 
had dispensed, with names and dates, most of the would- e c aim 

ants left the lawyer’s office without a further squeak. 

The captain had an almost infallible ability to )udge the caliber 
of a man, at times he might lend from his mside coat pocket a very 
considerable sum of money to a total stranger. Such a stranger wa 
W E. Halsell. One night m San Antonio long past midnight, the 
two men came together as they walked m the direction ^ 
Menger.They were unknown to eacli other but each recognized t c 
other as a cattleman and they fell to talking as they walked. Hal^ 
was in trouble, he was pacing the streets, he was unable to rest, e 
had made a contract to buy a herd of steers, he had put up ten thou¬ 
sand dollars and had made arrangements with the bank m San 
tonio to put up the rest. Then the bank had welshed out on him. He 
was stuck. King listened to the exact details of the story, decide 
what the man's chances were at making a profit if the deal went 
through and he halted at a light. He reached into his pocket, countc 
out the stack of big-denommation bills the stranger needed an 
handed them to him, “Go on with the deal. I'm Captain King an 
you can pay me back when you have finished the drive." Halsell in¬ 
troduced himself and took the money. There was no ocher arrange¬ 
ment. When the drive was done, King was promptly repaid. 

The captain was as efficient in the making of money as he vvas 
generous in the spending of it.The ranch was where he made it. He 
occupied himself with the daily small details of ranching as well as 
the larger problems of his business concern. He worked not only 
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steal ahorse as sure as I In e.” The captam took an easy way out: he 
sent the vagabond with a cattle drive to Kansas-and from there) 


went nis way. J^frintr 

The captam kept a sharp eye on suspicious strangers g 

through his range. When he had reason to mistrust one, his orders 
to his hands could be as sharp as the note he wrote to his foreman 
John Fitch- “Have nothing to do with a long, tall, lean, '^nk niOT 
representing himself as Maj.Cobb.Turn him loose a-foot.R. in'G* 
I want no educated man m camp. R.K. " In Captain Ring s pat 


lance, “educated*’ meant smart aleck. , 

Another of the captain’s foremen, by the name of Jensen, to 
how the captam used to say, “I have to make cm think I m a man 
eater. If I don’t they’ll kill mc.’’“ The captam had a considera c 
success in attaining the reputation he cried for. Driving through t c 
sands north from Browns\ die on a blazing hot midsummer day dur¬ 
ing drouth, the captam came up to a tired wayfarer walking north by 
the side of the parched road. King stopped the coach and told the 
stranger to get in. As they drove along, the captam remarked that 
his guest looked tired and hungry.The man answered that he was. 
King glanced at the gun the man carried and asked, “Why didn t 
you kill a deer or a calf or something^” “Oh no,” the man answered, 
“I’m on Captam Kmg’s ranch.” The captam said nothing but took 
the stranger north to the Santa Gertrudis,fed him and rested him at 


the transient quarters for several days. Before he started again on 
his way the captam told him the next time he was “on Captain 
King s ranch” and found himself needing food, to kill something 
to eat. King explained that while he meant to make things rough for 
bandits, rustlers and hide-peelers, he wanted no decent man to go 
hungry.’’ 

Remembering the ranch m the early days, the aged vaquero Al" 
\arado told stones with glimpses of El Cojo as he appeared m his 
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herds cropping and rrampl.ng grass on the way j 

bosses found longer and longer detours necessary to skirt the t 
lands constantly multiplying on the roads to Kansas , 

Damages to fences and to grass were not thinly local o ] 

to Longhorn herds as they moved to market.The 
Texas brought fatal contagion to cattle farther north. No one to 
exactly how the disease was communicated, but its arriva a way 
coincided with the arrival of the southern herds and it was calle 
“Texas Fever.” Northern cattlemen took steps to protect their own 
stock. "Winchester Quarantines,” bands of armed men standing on 
the roads to divert Texas cattle from an area, brought on ng ts an 

further detours for the herd bosses from Texas. 

The drouth of 1881-1882 contributed to other difficulties. Ine 
movement of a herd across country was vitally dependent upon 
watering places. When drouth made them scarce, when rangeme^ 
guarded water for the use of their own stock, transient drovers an 
their herds fared badly. . , 

The roundabout railroads built into Texas in the first years ^ 

i88o’s could handle only a small fraction of the cattle available fot 
market. Limited as these facilities were, the railroads also began put 
ting regulations in force which prohibited the shipment of Texas 
cattle to the north except in the months during frost.*‘ It was notice 
that Texas Fever was m abeyance in the cold season—which was, 
from the standpoint of the Texas stockmen, the poorest time or tne 
year to ship. 

Involved with the troubles of a drouth and with the difficuh*^^ 
of marketing,the owner of theSanta Gertrudis saw his ranges stockea 
with a surplus of cattle and at the same time suffering from a short' 
age of grass. The general livestock market was excellent and, m spit^ 
of the harassments which he believed were only temporary, Li^§ 
vv ent about solv mg his problems not by reducing his herds but by 



acquiring more land, especially in the Carricitos— and building more 
fence while hoping for more rain. In the summer of i88i, he was 
writing Mrs. King at St. Louis about one of the fencing projects: 
“We arc getting along very well with the fence but our greatest 
trouble is to furnish water along it while the work is going on... It 
is expensive; that is where the money goes.’’“ 

The next summer, there was less water and less grass. Working cat¬ 
tle at the Boveda pasture in the stifling heat of late July, the 33-year- 
old Bland Chamberlain came down with a fever and was brought to 
the Santa Gertrudis headquarters, where his sickness grew steadily 
worse. The captain was away from the ranch; Bland Chamberlain in 
growing delirium asked for the bearded brother-in-law who had 
been like a father so many years— as if the captain’s presence might 
make all things well. King received word and hurried home, arriving 
at the ranch on the fifth of August. When he came into the sickroom, 
Bland Chamberlain was dying. The captain walked to the side of the 
bed and leaned down. “Bland, do you know who this is?” the fa¬ 
miliar voice asked. “Yes —£1 Cojo—” Bland smiled.Then he died." 

That fall of 1882, with the skies still a pitiless blue, with grass of 
the overstocked pastures still dusty and brown, the square-built, 
brawny body of Richard King began to tire.It had served him power¬ 
fully and wirhout fail, in every way he had ever called upon it, for 
fifry-eight years. Now it no longer refreshed itself in sleep: it stayed 
tired too often. Something was wrong. The captain blamed it on 
age, but he grew gradually aware of a recurrent trouble in his vitals. 
His stomach hurt. It was hard to swallow the burn that sometimes 
crept up in his gullet. He fell away from the hearty eating he had al¬ 
ways enjoyed. Pain replaced gusto. To kill the pain, and the growing 
awareness that something was wrong with the body he had always 
taken for granted, the captain used whiskey. He had always liked the 
jug. yet he had done his drinking in stride: it had never fogged him. 
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''' Thrilew year of 1883 arrived, but no ram arrived with it. Survj- 
mshis overstocked pastures, Captain King realized that e m 
some of his herds or see many of his cattle die for lack o 

The great boom which had brought ranches springing all o v 
West was at its height. Under its influence, values of range an 
were climbing, there was a great demand and there were hne pn 
paid for breed herds to stock the new ranges spreading north to y 

oming and Montana. The reputed profits to be made by ranching m 
the Wild West had become the subject of writers in eastern journa 
and the object of eastern speculators. Glowing articles 
lated with such titles as The BeeJ Bonanza or How to Get Rtch on t 
Plains, and the possibilities roused such interest that investors were 
found as far afield as England and Scotland. Big British syndicates, 
among others, were buying ranchlands from Texas to Wyoming* 
Most of the absentee investors would rue the day they were pet 
suaded to a fimg with the Romance of the Range, but in the easy 
money market of the early i88o’s, before the bubble burst, hopes 


were high and buyers active.** 

Mifflin Kenedy had believed that buyers’ offers were too attrac 
tive to go unheeded Early m 1882 he had sold his Los Laureles.loc , 
stock and barrel, for 5 1,100,000 to a syndicate of Dundee, Scotian » 
known as the Texas Land & Cattle Co., Ltd.** A month later Kenedy 
had organized the Kenedy Pasture Co. and had begun extensive Ian 
buying around the La Parra grant, headejuarters of his new ranching 
property. He had not gone there to live as a stockman, however, but 
had moved with his family to Corpus Christi; his Kenedy Pasture 
Co. had been organized, at least partly, with speculative aims for ^ 
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he and his good companion Legs Lewis together had looked out 
from the rise on the prairie and heard the murmur of water on ui 

lonely creek.Thec1ghthofApr1l.18S3,Richard Kingwrotc his witc. 

“I am tired of this business, .is I at all times ha\c made a mess 0 
e\erything that I have undertaken.. .and now I want to quit t c 
Rancho business and will so do. He entered into negotiations 

thcsalcofthcSantaGcrtrudis,*‘togccoucofbusincss, and move w 

some quiet place, and then spend the balance of my time quiet. 
King had entertained the idea of selling his Santa Gertrudis car ler 
in the year; when his son died, the captain actively pursued arrange 
ments to sell to a British syndicate. 

The season v\ ore aw ay without the gathering of the herds for ic 
road north.There is no record that a \A/ boss made a drive t lat 


year. King waited for agents and reprcscntativ cs of the syndicate to 
appear at the ranch and close the deal after an examination or the 
property. In letters to his wife, the captain referred to the prospec¬ 
tive purchasers as the “johney Bulls.*' Their agent was a man named 
Hancock, mentioned repeatedly m the captain's correspondence 
with Mrs. King. On April 12, he was writing. *' I hope Hancock an 
party will come up in the payment of the money ... if we do not 
sell out, something must be done, and soon.... Everything is going 
up every day. Stock of all kinds, lands going going up up daily. In 
fact there is a great boom in all matters... .What do you want to 
do with your cattle and sheep? Will they go m the sale or do you 
want to keep them’’ But in my opinion the cash would be better.. 
Now write me fully on all matters and let me know your wishes— 
The deal was never closed. Exactly what happened, no one knows. 
According to the New Orleans Times Democrat, April 15, 1885, Cap¬ 
tain King s asking price for the ranch and its stock was $6,500,000, 
a sum which may well have frightened even a syndicate.The agent 
Hancock and his buyers came to the Santa Gertrudis sometime be- 



tween the middle of April and the latter part of June, 1885. The only 
clue to their visit and to the collapse of the sale comes from the rec¬ 
ollections of the vaquero Victor Alvarado who told it this way: 

These men wished to see the cattle first, then the rest of the stuff. King 
called his cattle bosses, who at that time were Ramon Alvarado and Jack 
[Jap] Clark He told them “Tomorrow morning by nine o’clock, I want 
a roundup in the Preso de las Tranquitas,” and this we did. When King 
thought that the hour was at hand, he went to the lookout of the house with 
his field glass and saw that everything was ready He ordered a large stage 
coach to be hitched so that all the buyers could go He went in his buggy as 
was his custom They reached the roundup, but as there ivere so many in the 
herd, they had to go in with the vehicles to the middle of the herd Even this 
way they couldn't see well The buyers on the edge of the herd had to climb 
on top of the coach In this way they could see better They rode around the 
herd about an hour. The herd, I calculate, to be of about ia,ooo animals. 
When the buyers wanted to go back to the ranch. King called the bosses, 
Ramon Alvarado and Jack Clark, and said m English to Ramon Alvarado: 
“Why did you gather such a little herd’” "Sefior, you wanted the roundup 
very early, we didn’t have time to gather any more ” “Well, tomorrow 
morning, I want another roundup larger than this in the corner of the B6- 
vedo ” When the buyers heard this, they asked King ifhe could gather more 
of a herd than what they saw there, and King said he could give them four or 
five roundups equal to the one they had. Then the buyers looked at one 
another and said to King chat they didn’t want to see any more chan that one. 

It was enough to know they couldn’t buy even the herd they saw, much less 
the land, and they left very sad.’* 

The transaction was dropped. All lefercnce to it, and any further 
desire on the part of Richard King to quit ranching, faded away. By 
June 22, the captain was writing to Mrs. King: "We are all well but 
no rain so far and ic makes us all feel b.ad. Stock is suffering for grass 
but we hope for the best .as we have at all times had our portion of 
good luck. My Dear all wc wish is that you will not worry yourself 
about things. Wc will come out all right. I hope for the best—we 



are all orr the move aird are doing [our] best to sec that we do not lose 
too much. I fear it be heavy. Richard is out all the time and doing 
his best in all matters which is gratifying to me. ‘ 

Then in July rams came again, falling like a benison upon 
thirsty land.Thehfe-givingsweet ram, which has assuaged thehearts 
of herdsmen since the time of Abraham, worked a restoration ot 
spirit, spelled an end somehow to a time of trouble. It entered al¬ 
most with a cadence of poetry into the gaunt hand of Richard Ring 
writing, “My Dear Wife, We ate all well and the grass in the yard is 
green once more thanks be to God for it. “ A touch of Ins , a mt 

ofthedistanrEmeraldIsle,founditswaytotheroughnibofthepen. 

Captain King went to work again, carrying the load, planning or 
tomorrow as he always had .Young Lee was gone, but the captain re 
countedhis own “portion of good luck” and remembered grateru y 


the son he still had with him. 

That summer, young Richard was engaged to be manied to Miss 
Pearl Ashbrook. It was a betrothal approved by both families; Cap¬ 
tain King responded to his son’s plans for the future by presenting 
him with a ranch. By a Deed of Gift signed July 15,1883, the captain 

and his wife Henrietta, for a consideration “of Love and Affection, 

gave their son the forty thousand good and well-watered acres com¬ 
prising rhe Rancho Puerra de Agua Duke.” Richard KingII was the 
owner and manager of his own ranching property when Miss Ash¬ 
brook became Mrs. King in a ceremony at the home of the bride s 
grandmother in Wentzville, Missouri, on the twelfth of December, 
1883. Reporting the nuptials, aSt.Louis newspaper said,“Theyoung 
couple left for the East, to be gone two or three weeks. About Janu¬ 
ary 15, Mr. and Mrs R. King Jr. will leave for Texas to take posses¬ 
sion of an elegant new home, built by Mr. King on his ranch the 
‘Puertade Agua Duke.* **** 



The husky, good-natured, affectionate young man who bore the 
captain’s name acquired his own ideas about the agronomical uses of 
land when he settled in his own home. In Missouri he bought out 
an heir to the old Ashbrook farm, near St. Louis, where he and his 
wife chose to live during the summer. He saw new possibilities for 
the Agua Dulce and began the conversion of pastures to farmlands. 
Transporting Missouri techniques to Texas, he added cotton grow¬ 
ing to the livestock ranching his father had so successfully practiced. 
No spoiled ne’er-do-well, Richard 11 was endowed with his father’s 
industry but lacked his assets to outlast drouths and reverses. On 
occasion beef from the grasslands of the Santa Gertrudis had to take 
care of the farmer’s debits.” 

Richard’s marriage and residence at the Agua Dulce left the cap¬ 
tain and his wife with only one of their children still a part of life in 
the ranch house on the Santa Gertrudis. As the last child remaining 
in her parents’ household, the always gentle and complaisant Alice 
Gertrudis King grew closer and dearer to her father and mother. It 
is evident that Alice was her mother’s favorite. The captain wrote 
of his youngest daughter, “She is a little lady in all things and so 
good I could not do without my little Pet... .’’’“More and more, 
during her mother’s frequent absences from theranch, Alice was her 
father’s companion—and her mother's agent, to watch and to try 
to curtail the captain’s increasingly hard drinking. On one occasion, 
Alice added to a letter written by her father this postscript: “Mama 
precious one, wanted to write you tonight but Papa w.ints me to 
read to him, so all I can do is to send a heart full of loving thoughts 
to the dear absent ones.Papa came home today— All right and as well 
as when he left, bless his heart.’’” Taking over the duty of crying 
to ride herd on Papa, Alice was joyful when she could report he came 
home “All right." 



The dutiful Alice’s thoughts were not entirely circumscribed } 
the household she Incd in. Mr. Robert Justus Kleberg, who was 
often at the ranch on her father’s business, was yet oftencr in tier 
mind-and she in his. Alice would tell her children m later years 

that slie had known 1C was “love at first Sight themormngat awn 

when she peeked through the diningroom door at her father s guest. 
Between the cuknated young lawyer and the cattleman s 
youngest daughter a most exceedingly proper, unhurried and fon 
Victorian courtship was in progress.There were dinner conversa¬ 
tions in the pleasant room w here the bearded captain sat at the hea^ 
of the long table with many guests, there were chats in Mrs. King s 
bric-a-brac parlor, decorous walks beneath the trees shading the 
green grass by the ranch house, and there were letters. 

Santa Gcrcrudis,Tcx. 

Mr. Kleberg— Aug 30, S3 

Kind Friend 

Again 'us a pleasing duty to acknowledge my indebtedness, I feel, I can 
No other answer make but thanks 
And thanks & ever oft good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pa) 

Papa left this afternoon, for BrownsMllc, much to my regret. I 
can’t tell you how much we enjoyed the brief visit of your friends. I was 
charmed with the Judge—as to jour “other Mother,” sufflcc it to say, she 
IS all my “fancy painted” her. 

Assuring you the grapes will not go a-begging. 

With kind regards from Mother, & a multiplicity of thanks from 
Your sincere friend, 

A. G. King^ 

Since the night in Corpus Christi when the captain had impul" 
sively put the 27-year-old Lawyer Kleberg on retainer, he had more 
than fulfilled King’s expectations. Beyond his legal ability be had 
demonstrated such understanding of a stockman’s problems with 



land and livestock, and such acumen in meeting them for his client 
King, that Lawyer Kleberg had become an important factor in the 
conduct of the Santa Gertrudis ranching operation. Richard King 
was pleased with Robert Kleberg not only as a lawyer. He found no 
objection whateier to the courtly attention being paid to Alice. 
Neither did Alice’s mother. Henrietta King was pleased with the 
never-falling sense of propriety her husband’s Corpus Christi at¬ 
torney displayed, she considered him an entirely suitable young man 
for the company of her daughter. There was nothing hasty in the 
siege he laid for her heart, theie was nothing ill-advised in his con¬ 
duct of that siege. He had long since won the love of Alice King and 
earned the high regard of both her father and mothei before he 
popped the question, in October of 1884. By that time his legal 
piactice was devoted almost as entirely to King ranch business as his 
heart was devoted to Alice.'" 

Beyond announcement of the betrothal no definite plans for the 
wedding weie made, the affianced couple wei e content to wait until 
the captain and Mrs. King considered the time piopitious. Mean¬ 
while there were the pleasant congratulations, the felicitations from 
the Kleberg and the King families and from their friends. There was 
something else.The ailing Captain Richard King, sixty ycais old, 
entertained a comforting thought, a growing belief, that Robert 
Justus Kleberg might be the man, the one to be depended upon 
when the burden of the mammoth Rancho Santa Gertrudis fell as it 
must to other shouldeis. 

The year 1884 saw a declining cattle maiket, an intimation of the 
crash that would come the following jcai. In spite of less favorable 
prices, Kingwas selling cattle, both beef and stockers, putting herds 
on the road north. He was adding to ranch income by attention to 
the marketing of wool from his sheep, and by selling horse stock. 

At one time King wiotc of his rinchmg: ‘‘Hoises made this a sue- 



cess He found his horse business profitable because the 
be offered for sale nere superior to the ordinar)- range mount. f 

thirty years he bad consistently infused his stock with the o 

good studs, sorting his mare bands carefully, breeding for t) pc an 

color.WorkingrcmufifliontherancKwcrcoftcncomposcdotmac i 

horses of one color only, of bay. sorrel, black or gray/* Among t e 
\ ery best of the King ranch horses were the iron grays. The stud tnat 
ga\ e them their quality had a story. One cv enmg at dusk a 
rode to the Santa Gertrudis commissary and asked to spen t c 
night. He was mounted on a beautiful iron gray stallion, ic was 
hospitably asked to stay. Captain King himself came out to 
the gray horse. He told the stranger that the stallion was one or t c 
finest animals he had e\ cr seen.The gray stood sixteen hands— Jg 
gcr than the horses the captain brcd.Whcn King had finished walk- 
ingaround the horse admiringly, he told the stranger to make 
at home, to stay awhile. The stranger expressed his thanks and ex 
plained that he must Icav e early the next morning. The captain came 
out to bid him fair journey and courteously sent a vaquero to put 
the stranger upon the San Antonio road.Whcn the time came for the 
vaquero to turnback, thestranger said, "Get down. I want to change 
with you.Take this horse back to Captain King and tell him that 
Jesse James sent him as a gift with his compliments/’ Whether tn 
stranger was Jesse James or not, the horse was an admirable fact, d he 
big, strong, fine-limbed offsprmghe sired and the descendants carr)'- 
mg the iron gray's stamp were known at the ranch as the “Jesse James 
horses/’*^ 

The blood of the Durham bulls with which the captain had cried 
to improv e his beef herds produced no such upbreedmg as could be 
observed m thehorses on theranch.The best cattle at the Santa Get- 
trudis were bigger and heavier than the common South Texas range 
animal, yet their size and weight had little to do with the attempted 



admixture of fine blood. The strongest, thriftiest cattle in Richard 
King's pastures were still big Texas Longhorns.** 

By 1884, the W brand these Longhorns wore and the ranch 
they came from had a fame that reached across the length and breadth 
of the West. Early that fall, Walter Billingsley, one of the best herd 
bosses King ever had, found himself at Fort Sidney, Nebraska, on 
the way to Cheyenne with 5600 steers, one of the largest herds ever 
recorded on the roads north. Billingsley needed money to pay off 
five cowboys he had fired for drunkenness and failure to return to the 
herd outside Fort Sidney, “They demanded the money,” Billings¬ 
ley wrote later, “and I cold them they didn’t want it any worse than 
I wanted to give it to them. So I went up to a little two by four bank 
and told the banker I wanted to draw on Aften Gardner of Ogallala 
for six hundred dollars. 

“ ‘You look all right and talk all right,’ the banker said. ‘Can’t 
you give me some identification?’ 

“ ‘lam fifteen hundred miles from home,’ I said, ‘never here be¬ 
fore and never expect to be here again. ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘Look around a little and see what you can do,’ the banker said. 
"So an idea struck me. I told the boys to hit the grit for camp and 
catch horses, had the cook hitch up the mules to the wagon. Now I 
said, ‘Round up drose horses and all of you follow me.’ We hit the 
road for the batik. We got in front of the bank and I called the banker 
out. I s.ays, ‘Here is a hundred and fifty saddle horses branded Run¬ 
ning W, chuck tvagon, mules and most everything has that brand 
on it, and the brand is known from the Rio Gnande to Canada, and if 
that is not enough, I have fifty-six hundred steers out there about 
three miles, all the same brand. 

“The old boy laughed and said, ‘I’ll bet I am the only Ranker in 
the whole world who ever was offered this kind of identification. 
Get down and make out your dr.aft! 



The owner of tlic Running W branJ «ms prominent .it 
n.ition.il cattlemen's convention held .it St. Loins lli.it year of l 384 - 
Beset with dilficulties in moving their cattle north, ni spite ot the 
facilities offered by the lengthening spread of r.iilw.iys, the stoc 
men of Texas had interested thcinscUes m an ambitious plan for a 
National Cattle Trail, to be authon/c«J by Congrcii as.i fcncca pav- 
sage three to six miles wide, with r^uaraiumc grounds and watering 
places eii route, all the long w.iy from Texas to Dakota. When the 
possibilities of Congressional authori/ation and subsidy had faded. 
Captain Richard King on the floor of the com ention proposed the 
outright purchase, by a corporation to be formed by cattlemen, ot 
tlie land required for the trail strip. Countering objections to the 
vast cost of such a project, King pointed out the immense value the 
land would surely hav e as a corporation asset vv hen the strip was no 
longer useful as a cattle trail.The stockmen failed to act upon the 
captain's grandiose proposal —the utility of such a trail was de¬ 
clining even as it was being discussed—yet King's conception of a 
company of cattlemen owning a swathe of real estate across the con¬ 
tinent's heartland clearly indicates the daring scope of King s pio¬ 
neering faith m the future value of land." 

At the end of the year i S54, the "Old Cap" vv as back at the Santa 
Gcrtrudis, sick and infinitely tired. His coats hung loose upon his 
shoulders. His shirt collars seemed too big. The black beard, the 
swag of black hair abov e the creased forehead vv ere grizzled an iron 
gray like that of his Jesse James horses. Though the weather-rough¬ 
ened straight lips opened hide to utter it. the pain gn.avving now 
continually at him hov cred in the p.alc blue ej es. An icy fire that had 
so long lived in them went clouded, soft with the imadmissible an¬ 
guish of mortality. He drove himself yec, carrying his will and his 
suffering inside, firing the will and dulling the pain with brown 
burning gulps of whiskey from a jug. 








H.S friend Kenedy, driving often between the La Parra ^ 

Corpus Christi- where he wasbuilding a big new house ^ 

hisfarnilyandhisoldage-stopped his coachat theSantaGertw^ 

to see Richard King, to learn how he fared, to urge him to 

for himself, to go to specialists for medical attention, cne y 

anxieties and sorrows of hts own. His beloved Petra Ve a was 
His son James Kenedy, who managed the La Parra and uj^n w om 
his father had built many hopes, died of typhoid fever in 
—with a murder indictment still standing against him for the shoo 
mg of a drunken troublemaker at the entrance to the harness room 
on the La Parra eight months before.** 

In the foreboding Christmas time of 1884 there was one c ca 
beam of happiness: on December ly, Richard King III was bom 
the ranch house on the Puerta de Agua Duke. His advent, bis name, 
brought a smile of pride m the grizzled beard of his grandfather. 

The thirteenth of January m the new year of 1885, when Captain 
King returned ashen-faced from a business trip to Corpus Christii 
he could drive his failing body no longer.” He was mortally sick an^ 
hekncwit.Yet itwas more thanamonth before hiswife Henrietta an 
his daughter Alice were able to persuade him to make arrangemen^ 
for leaving the Santa Gertrudis in order to place himself under t e 
care of his physician m San Antonio, Doctor Ferdinand Hern. 

On the day of the captain s departure from the ranch, the twenty- 
fifth of February, he gave last instructions to Reuben Holbein, 
the writing of a letter to Jim Wells at Brownsville on a matter relat¬ 
ing to lands in the San Juan de Camcitos. “Tell him to keep on 
buying," the captain said, “And tell him, tell him not to let a foot 
of dear old Santa Gertrudis get away from us— 

Outside the window, the Santa Gertrudis reached far across ana 
beyond the horizon. It took a man on a good horse a whole weeK 
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were twelve thousand she p, y ^ J 
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was the brown-faced, bareheaded horseman on the sorrel standing 
still in the sunlight at the corner of the corral by the turning 
lane. There was the straight back of the horseman, the salute ot th 
thorn-torn hat held high. AJws pairSn' Those were te.ars. 

The coach carried the captain northwest by the winding road to 
Collins Station, away from the rise on the prairie, .aw.ay rom 


morning sun. ^ t 

Two days later the Kings arrived at the familiar Mcngcr tiocei. 
Doctor Herff came to attend the captain m his room. The patient 
was suffering a cancer of the stomach m its terminal stage. AV en t 
captain was told that he could not live long, he received the news 
with the calm of his own prescience. 

He was still using whiskey to dull the sweating, racking p^'^ 
clamped at his middle. When Doctor Herff told Mrs, King that et 
husband’s drinking was radically shortening the time left to him, 
she implored the doctor to ask the captain if he would give up t c 
drinking she had always hated. “Tell him with a smile,'' Henrietta 
King said, “that I need him a while longer." 

When the doctor told him. Captain King jerked himself up, 
“Give me my boots," he stormed.The doctor objected. I m going 
—you try to keep me in bed if you think you can—" The captain 
stuffed his nightshirt into the waistband of his trousers, walked into 
his wife's room, and slammed the door. “Etta. Did you say yon 
needed me a while longer’" What else was said is shrouded in silence. 
Richard King finished his life without more whiskey,” 

Members of the family, all but Nettie whose husband was il > 
gathered at San Antonio. Richard II and his wife, Ella and her hus¬ 
band, came to the Menger Hotel. So did Robert Kleberg. There 
were many friends.The loyal Mifflin Kenedy, heavy with grief at 
the death of his wife on the seventeenth of March, left the sorrowful 
house he had just finished building for her and came immediately to 



San Antonio, to sit day and night at the bedside of the man whose 
life, whose whole destiny, had been so mterwoven with his own.” 

On the second day of April, Richard King directed the making of 
his will, then signed the words his lawyer Kleberg had cast into legal 
form: 

THE STATE OF TEXAS I 
COUNTY OF BEXAR ! 

I, Richard King, of the County of Nueces, in the State of Texas, being 
of sound and disposing mind and memory do make and publish this my 
Last Will and Testament, intending thereby to dispose of all my worldly 
estate of which I shall be possessed at the time of my decease. 

1.1 direct that all my )ust debts, mcluding funeral expenses and the ex¬ 
penses of administration he paid out of my estate. 

2.1 devise and bequeath all my estate, real, personal and mixed whereso¬ 
ever situated, and of whatsoever kind, cliaracter or description, to my be¬ 
loved wife, Henrietta M. Kmg, to be by her used and disposed of precisely 
the same as I myself might do were I living, and to appoint the same by Will 
after her decease, according to her judgment and discretion. 

3. I hereby appoint my said wife, Henrietta M King, and my trusted 
friends, Mifilm Kenedy and Perry Doddridge, Executors of this my Last 
Will and Testament and direct that no other action shall be had m the 
County Court or m any Court having jurisdiction m matters of probate, in 
relation to the settlement of my estate, than the probating and recording of 
this my Will and the return of an Inventory, Appraisement and List of 
Claims of my estate, and I further direct that my Executors herein before 
named shall not be required to give bond. 

In Witness Whereof, I, Ridiard King, the Testator, have hereunder set 
my hand this the second day of April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty five. KING 

Signed, published and declared by the said Richard King as his Last Will 
and Testament in the presence of us, who in his presence and in the presence 
of each other, and at his request has c hereunto sec our hands as witnesses. 

Jacob Waclder 
Uriah Lott’* 



Twelve days later, on the evening of the fourteenth of April, as 
dusk fell on the Alamo Plaza outside his hotel window and the 
lamps were being lighted, Richard King came to the end of is i c. 
With his family and friends .around him he took quiet leave of a ong 

quest and moved bejond It to enfolding Silence. 

What the quest bad been was as difficult to shape in words as t e 
farewell to the Santa Gertrudis the final morning* when the facts 
and figures and fences had not enclosed the meaning of a man s i e, 
when the grip of hands reluctant to say goodbye had touched at t e 
measure of a man s work when it was done. 

Sixty-seven years later, the trail driver Walter Billingsley made an 
estimate. 

“Mr. Billingsley, what kind of a man was Captain King? 

The reply came mixed with long thoughts mirrored m Billing' 
ley’s wise eyes remembering spacious times, horseback men, tne 
strength of youth, “He was a rough man,” Billingsley answered. 
“But he was a good man, I never knew a rougher man, nor abetter 
man.’’” 

The lonesome, hungry, tough-\\ died, hard-muscled runaway ap¬ 
prentice from Manhattan ne\er lost the song his quick blood sang. 
It had led him listening to a frontier, to a place for striving, fo*^ 
battle.That was the song.The league beyond league of wilderness 
standing to the horizon like a mystery beckoning, upon the day 
the young steamboat pilot bad stepped ashore alone in Texas, had 
blended the wind-whisper of its grass into the song and at length had 
become its burden.The steamboat captain, seasoned with striving, 
had left the ri\ er and come to grips with the land. In the dusk of the 
e\enmg on the fourteenth of April thirty years later, the land was 
not wilderness. Its grass was no longer untenanted. The riverman 
who became ranchman had added to the hacienda economy of Latin 
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Appendix I 

tl^C ^V^V|t>C C/Vwcccs 

The map accompanying this discussion u,as developed by the surveyor E M Card of 
McAllen, Texas, and Robert C Wells, King Ranch Land and Tax Consultant, using ear y 
maps, deeds, abstracts, and other racoriis of Nueces, Cameron, Hidalgo, an 
counties and information and maps from the General Land Ofjlcc of Texas A r ar^^ 
was an early day surveyor who participated m surveying many portions of to or 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande during the complications of ownership 
on by the coming of the railroad and the transition necessary to modem deve opme 

Tie DEVELOPMENT OF MINES wilh them he escorted overland from 

m the Monterrey area brought perma- Queritaro a well equipped company o 25™ 
nent Spanish settlements to northeastern colonists, wiUi their livestock and 
Mexico as early as 1579 Be)ond the Ilio plemcnts of husbandry Their amvai ^ 
Grande minerals were so scarce and Indians Nuevo Santander marked the begmnmg 0 

were so fierce that Spaniards %scrc hlUe a flourishing colonial administration during 

tempted to occupy the immense space which Escandon managed to build a stur y 
claimed by the Crown m what is now Texas Imo of twenty three new settlements upon 

French expeditions on the coast raised alarm the Spanish frontier Among the most sue- 
enough to cause several official military en ccssful were Camargo, Reynosa and Mi®^ 
tradas and the estabhshment of a few forli Escand6n brought a new concept to Span 
fied mission-colomes, but such occupation of ish colonization technique Instead o 
Texas as Spam achieved was generally half building missions as defensive strong pom^ 
hearted and unprosperous manned by garrisons of paid soldiers and 

The able colonizer and administrator Jose managed by church fathers, Escandon 
de Escandon brought life and energy to the founded civil towns and entrusted the mam 
Spanish northeastern frontier He arrived on defense of the land to the citizcn-coloms^ 
the Rio Grande m 1749, with a royal com To keep them from scattering to isolated 
mission to conquer and colonize the coastal holdings and becoming defenseless against 
areas reachmg from Tampico in the south Indian raids by living too far from the 
to the San Antonio River in the north* He collective strength of the newborn towns? 
named this temtory Nuevo Santander, its Escandon delayed any arrangement for the 
Mundanes approximately enclosed what granhng of farm or pasture lands to mdi 
later became the early \Icxican Republics viduals 

State ol TamauLpas The Rio Grande selllemenls functioned 

to conquer and colonize it, Escandon for eighteen years without any private 
commanded a mihlary force ot 750 men, and ownership of land 
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In 1767 a Royal Commission amved to station in the wilderness near die Nueces 
allot each family its own property The basic Falcon moved nortli some time in the 
allotments were for small but vital tracts of early 1760’s, vvitli his family, scores of re- 
the most desirable land in die area nver- tamers and a company of soldiers Carefully 
frontage in the proumity of the towns A he chose a position for his estabhshment 
tract of this frontage was called a porcuSn, that was defensible against die murder- 
it was a long and very thin rectangle, usually ous Karankawas in die vicimty, Escandon 
1500 varas wide and 25.000 varas long with awarded him private tide to large lands 
one face of its narrow widdi on die river’s surrounding his outpost Some of diem later 
edge A porcwn was awarded to die head became a part of the Kmg Ranch and, still 
of each established family of colonists to later, the Chapman Ranch on the flat black- 

provide that family with its own minimum land prairie southwest of Corpus Chnsti, 

parcel of arable bottomland and an entry to and many small farms 
unfading water for livestock By the time of “The Acts of die General 

Beyond the crowded porcianes stretched Visit’’ m 1767, Falcdn’s estabhshment had 
unmeasured grassland, capable of support- already become a flourishing rancho known 
ing countless herds and flocks Ambitious as Rancho Real da Santa Petwnda — !or 

and influential citizens on the river naturally royal soldiers garrisoned it even diotigh it 

sought hde to pronnsmg tracts of diat grass- was privately owned The military force not 
land for future development, and it was the only protected the stronghold, it probed and 
busmess of the Royal Commission to issue patrolled mto a wide area, including Padre 
such titles Island across the Laguna Madre, and it 

These proceedings were called “Tlie Acts appears to have had a considerable success 
of the General Visit” and from them, begin- at keeping hostile Indians in cheek 
ning in 1767, stem not only the charters of The ranclio, located on Bias Maria Fal- 
the early Spanish Rio Grande towns and the c6n’s grant, El Cliiltipln, roughly fifteen 
private ownership of riverfront porcioncs, miles northcnst of what is now Aingsville, 
but also the original titles, later upheld by was tlie first land grant in the King Ranch 

the governments of tlie United States and area As the first settler m an uninhabited 

Texas, for tlie vast pasture lands granted to area, the captain from Camargo undoubl- 
Spamsh subjects from tlie Rio Grande north cdly exercised the privilege of naming many 
to the Nueces geograplucal features Bias Marla 

Escandon made one exception and al- Falcdn’s first residence on the frontier, at 
lowed one private grant of hand before ’The the Villa de Senora Santa Ana do Camargo 
Acts of tlie General Visit ” Anxious to cstab- he founded, stood against a background of 
hsh an outpost to link the Rio Grande ton ns distant lulls. Los Cerros de Santa Gcrtrudis, 
wall the fortified mission of La B,ihla del probably named after llio patron saint of 
Espintu Santo at tlie norUiem extremity of lus only daughter, Maria Gcrtrudis As the 
Nuevo Santander on the San Antonio River, doughty first raiichcro moved nortlivvard, 50 
ho sent Bhs Maria do la Garza Falcon- did his daughter’s name it next appeared 
Captain, Chief Justice and founder of Ca- on the creek that is the flowing life- stream 
ni irgo - to establish a stronghold and way tlirough the heart of die Kmg Ranch 
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The land grants resulting from "The Acts 
of the General Visit” added to the vigor, 
prosperity and future prospects of the 
Rio Grande colonists They grew wealthy 
through the increase of their livestock, and 
acquired larger and larger grants of grazing 
lands 

In 1772. Spamsh-born Jose Salvador 
de la Garza, husband of Captain Falc 6 ns 
daughter Maria Gertrudis, Bled application 
for the fifty nine square leagues* of land 
known as El Potrero del Espirdu Sanfo, the 
Pasture of the Holy Ghost, at the soulliem 
end of which Brownsville now stands Tlie 
apphcation was contested by Jos 6 Narciso 
Cavazos, an influential citizen of Reynosa 
who made claim to a part of the tract, but 
m 1781 a full Utle to tlie whole fifty nine 
leagues was issued to de la Garza In that 
same year, as a suffiaent consolation, Cava¬ 
zos was granted the largest single tract m 
the region, the vast acreage known as the 
Sen Juan de Camcitos grant Its more than 
half a million acres later formed much of 
the Nonas Division of the King Ranch, and 
included most of what is now Willacy and 
parts of Hidalgo and Kenedy counties 
Between 1777 and 1798, other large lands 
fronting on the north bank of the Rio Grande 
were granted to wealthy and influential 
citizens of the nver towns Captain Juan 
Jos6 Hinojosa of Reynosa was awarded the 
Llano Grande His son in law Jose Maria 
Balll received the adjommg grant. La Fena. 
Reynosa citizens Eugenio and Bartolome 

* “In Spanish and Mexican law the league, as a 
legal measure o[ length consisted of 5 000 vaias 
andaxaiawas equivalent to 33 1/3 English inches 
making the league equal to a Lttle more than z 63 
miles, and the square league to 4,428 acres This 
IS Its meanmg as used m Texas la^ grants United 
States V Perot 98 42S, 25L Ed 2>si, Hunter 

V Morse 49 Tex. 219”—Block’* Law Dlelumaxy, 
Third Ed. {St. Paul, 1933), p 1081 


Femdndez acquired Concepcion 9 “"' 
citos In lygq. Captain Juan Jose " 
of the ongmal grantee of La F™a, appM 
for and eventually received title to die hug 
grant north of tlie porewnes of 
San Salvador del Tule. a part of which late 
became the Santa Fe division of tlie King 
Ranch 

When the Rio Grande flooded Reposa 
m 1801, the Captain and Chief Justice Fr^ 
CISCO Ballf moved the citizens to higher 
ground and provided them with a new 
site which was on his own land For 
action to the benefit of the townsmen, De 
was given a big grant known as La Bane , 
north of the San Juan de Camcitos -ana 

sixty miles from the banks of the Rio pande 
Grants were made for land farther 
farther north, past the Real de Santa Fe 
nda, to the banks of the Nueces and 
shores of Corpus Chnsti Day 
In 1804, Juan Jos 4 de la Garza 
mayor, of Camargo, acquired title to 
Casa Blanca grant, facing the Nueces 
years later, Benito L6pez de Jaen 
the San Agustm de Agua Dulce, close y 
ChilUpin Farther east, Ramon de Hmojos 
took the Rincdn de Corpus Chnsti, an 
1807 the Perez Rey family m associa o 
with Manuel Garcia established the 
de los Laureles, which later became ^ P , 
of the Laureles Division of the King , 
Even the long, thin island across 
Laguna Madre came under pnvate O 
Sometime shortly after the year ^ 

island was presented to the pnest 
Balll, m the hope that he could 
canmbal Karankawas who hved there 
hope was never fulfilled, but the 
whose presence gave the island its 
name (it had previously been called 
Carlos de los Malaguitos), was success 
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in buildmg up a ranclio at the islands 
southern end, where he labored until his 
deatli by natural causes, not Karankawas 
in 1829 A part of Padre Balli’s island pan 
later became tire property of Richard &ng 
By decree of the Snperior Council lor 
Royal Lands, issued in 1802, the sale or 
adiudication of new lands for use as pasture 
was hmited to a maximum of four square 
leagues for “people of ample faculties and 
one or two square leagues for poor people 
In actual practice, the “poor people qu^ 
Bed for nothing, tlie Council made no grante 
except to cibzens of weal* or 
andLse partially evaded the 
limitation by applying for 
the name or names of additional male me 
bars of die family Don Jos 4 Lorenzo de la 
Garza, for example, received 
square leagues of die Santa 
m 1808 by applymg for die '“<1 
name together with the names of 
sons (see Appendix II)* Hnds 

The mvners of all *“,eUle. 

“by estabhslung ranchos-hamle 
ments-occupied sometimes by P P^^^ 
tor, more often by one or more . 

or odier members of the fa i,y 

his servants and vaqueros, an 
ammados, friends or per- 

resided on a proprietor s lands s J 

mission, but widiout duties <>' “bhg“p 
odicr than loyalty to die mvner » 

The Mexican Republic 
granting of lands under le P 
by the previous Spanish regime The 

* Haibcrt Davenport. 


of Tamanhpas was especially acUve during 
the years between 1829 and 1836 in making 
new grants. ofBciaUy encouraging residents 
on the Rio Grande to develop tracts in die 
north and to resettle such aheady existing 
ranchos as had been deserted due to Indian 
depredations during the revolt from Spam 
The violence of the Texas Revolution 
brought an end to all granbng and occu- 
paUon of land in die vicimty which later 
became die King Ranch. By 1836 ‘Im mi - 
spread patcliwork of granted and titled lands 
shown on the accompanying map was al¬ 
ready fanned (Texas recognized no ^ants 
made by Mexico after December iS- ) 
Such areas as remained ungranted at diat 
bme became public lands under the later 
administration and disposition of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas. 

Following the Mexican War, ‘'’® 
land-Miller Commission was apointod to 
investigate die vahdity of titles to land 
gra^tl^Durmg the course of die mvestiga- 
Ln many vMuable records were lost in a 

rteamboaf accident However die commis- 

s on finally produced a Int of titles winch 
were conLLd by die Texas Legislati^ 
rFebruary xo. 185^. “An act to confirm 
certain land udes herein named ^d to 

™ - 

Uiat the commissions list did not include 
nH Ian* many grants were net valida cd 
by die "Act of Confirmation." Tliis prouded 
mueli material for subsequent liUgaUoii. 
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Under the laws governing land concessions during the 
Spanish colonial period in Texas, grants emanated from the 
Crown They were made in llie King’s name by specially 
delegated oIRccrs according to elaborate protocol The colo¬ 
nist or his agent addressed a formal petition to the provincial 
governor or his delegate If the petition was approved a lo^l 
officer was designated to examine, survey and appraise the 
tract and, Hnally, with due attention to proper procedure, 
to administer at the ceremony of givmg olBcial possession 
of the land to the applicant A complete written record or 
events was made dunng the proceedings, tins record served 
as a title to the land A (csfimonio or certified copy of the file 
of documents was given to the owner 
The twelve leagues of the grant to become known as the 
Santa Gertrudis de la Garza, on which the King Ranch head¬ 
quarters is now located, was originally granted —in three 
four league tracts — to Don Jose Lorenzo de la Garza and 
his tNvo sons, Don Jose Domingo and Don Julian The entire 
procedure occupied a period of more than bvo years, from 
December, 1805, to January, 1808 The original testimonios 
of all three grantees have been preserved and are in the 
King Ranch vault On the following pages is a translation of 
one of the documents, omitting such portions as are duph- 
cation or deal with legal tcchnicahtics radier tlian tlie actual 
acquisition of the land 


The facstmtie on opposite poge w the 
first page of the original document 
The translation begins on page 3^-f 
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TITTjQ Po"'' Peagties of UNAi’PiioriiiATED Cattle Land 
located In the place called Santa Gfutbudis, Colony of Nueto Santander, 
in favor of Don ]os6 Domingo de la Garza, a rendent of the Toivn of Camargo 


ilir: LICENTIATE Don Jos 4 Manuel 
Ruiz dc Aguirre, Advocate of Uie Royal 
Councils, Legal Advisor, Ordinary Assessor, 
Commissioner of this District,* Exclusive 
Judge In charge of land and water m the 
entire jurisdiction, ct cetera 
Wliereas Don Ignacio dc Alustiza, a resi¬ 
dent of this town, having been granted full 
power of attorney [at Camargo, December 
13 1803I by Don Jos6 Lorenzo do la Garza, 
Don Jos 4 Domingo, and Don Juhdn de la 
Garza, residents of the Town of Camargo 
m the Colony of Nuevo Santander, on the 
seventeenth of January of last year, 1806, 
filed with tins Administration a document 
the Import of which, together with the 
power of attorney, is as follows 

Briej 

I, Don Ignacio dc Alustiza, by virtue of 
the power of attorney granted me by Don 
Josd Lorenzo dc la Garza, Don Jos 4 Do 
mingo and Dun Julidn de la Garza, residents 
of Uic Town of Camargo, (I herewith sub 
mit my power of attorney on two sheets) 
declare in due form of law Tliat my clients 
arc cattle- and sheep raUe^rs and known to 
be cxpcncnced as sueh, In view of which 
fact and of the fact that the place known 
as Santa Gertrudls is unappropriated, waste 

• At lliii time New Spain was divided Into twelve 
di&Uicts or Infendenclat each takinit Uui name of 
iU cspiUl Texas was atlaclicd to the IrUendencfa 
uf San Luis Fbtosf 


and unpopulaltd, in the area which crtcniU 
from the far side of the Rio Grande to c 
river called Nueces, I claim in the name 0 
my chtnU twelve leagues suiUble for cattle 
and request that each one be granted four 
leagues, considering as tlic center the afore 
said place, Santa Ccrtrudis, thence to 0 
creek called San Ternando, offering to pa/ 
Its value as set by just appraisal and 0 
Royal lax of mcdianala as may be adjudged 
Wlicreforc I petition you so to order m 
accordance with my request as Is 
provided I>y law —Josd Ignacio dc Alustiza 

Resolution of the Fiscal Officer 

To Uic Aeiing Treasurer of the Distnct 
Thu Fiscal Officer stales that Don 
Ignacio Alustiza, acting for Don Jose 
renzo dc la Garza, Don Jos6 Domingo im 
Don Julian do la Garza, rcsidcnU of die 
Town of Camargo, is claiming 
leagues of pasture land m tlic place ca 
Santa Gertrudis, with boundaries which c 
designates in his Deed, it being understood 
tliat the claim is for four leagues for cac 
party 

This petition IS not contrary to the agree' 
ment reached by the Superior Counci 0 
the Royal Exchequer at its meeting on 
lentil of May, 1802, wherefore you vv ^ 
please to commission Uic Governor of Nuev 
Santander, in whose jurisdiction the sai 
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town appears to be. personally, or tlnou 
a depu^ deemed reliable by bun, and ^ter 
the appomtment of an approver duly 
sworn m. and the summomng of adjarent 
landholders, to proceed to the mspechon 
appraisal and measurement of the claimed 
l^d designatmg the lands are J- 

lotted and correspond to each interested 
party, m order to prevent contemn an 
future hhgation among them and to drmv 
up a map, and specify the quahty, 
uL and apphcations of the '“"ds 'vi* *e 
understanding that the leagues t>;“‘ ^ 
flowing water should be 
enty plos at least, thirty, those whiA cim 
obtain It by means of draw wells. \ 
otlier devices, and ten, those w o 

tins henefit. in accordance ivith the af 

ated Higher Decree, and that *en, tevmg 
made thirty pubhc proclamations m 
nearest tol. let him see to " 
proceedmgs. and the ^tinmtoomg “f'Vhat 
ever bidders may appear to this Distnct. 
Fotosi, January S 5 » Gordoa 

And this Distnct. m comphance 
said offlcer-s request, has °tdercd, y 
decree of the same date, tliat 
pnate wnt should be f 

Governor oEtlie Colony of Nue^o reliable 

requesting tliat he lumseU, or 
deputy, should P™“®‘* dX?theclann- 

presenbed proceedings. Md^t 
ants have been advised of this, 

wnt. dated the twenty sixth of the s^^o 

month of January vNas draft^. "V 
mg been presented to Uie oh°'^"el 
GSvemor,\.eutenant Colonel 
de ytuihe e Yraeta. on tlie * 
rcbmaiy of tlie same )car. dm 
cordmgly gave ordtrs that ° J 


Goceascoechea, Captain of hfihba of the 
said Town of Camargo. should put mto 
effect that requested proceedmgs, to which 
purpose he notified the interested party, 
Don Josd Domingo de la Garza Aat, for 
the four leagues whicli concern him, he 
should see to tlie persons and otlier reqmre- 
ments necessary to the discharge of te 
commission, the said Garza, accordmgly, 
whose leagues were to be measured agree¬ 
ing to the persons named by te father Don 
W Lorenk who are Don Antonio Margd 
Cano, Surveyor, Josd Rafael Gonz^ez, ex- 
nenenced Appraiser, Don Luis Ohvares 
Ld Don Andte Fernandez de la Fuente 
accountants, after die acceptance and 
swearing m of these persons, die and vvas 
tlierenpon measured by the medieds de¬ 
scribed as follows 

The Survey Begins. 

Being in the place caUed Santa Ger^d^, 
and on the boundary line of San Ju^ 
belonging to Don Jns6 Loronzo dn G^ 
(for dm four leagues of pasture land dia 
Lve been measured for him and adjudged 
S hunl by me), the di.rty first of dm 
mondi of July. 1806 

I the said Judge, commissioned for dm 

p.^^restabUlbyme.and^a^rd 

Do„JosdDommgode^laG^.^cpar^ 

eoneemed ''■* " jaadholder Don 

r„vXe„z^ do li Sarza. a Sunejor. an 
\ooraiser Accountants, and odier assis- 
fafj. diat we should proceed .0 survey 
Oiese four leagues 



First of all, the Surveyor look the cord 
destined for the purpose, of which he meas¬ 
ured off Rfty ordinary varas, and tying both 
ends of the said cord to two staffs of ade¬ 
quate strength, so that they might measure 
the distance only from one staff to the other, 
he set a boundary marker on the boundary 
of San Julidn, and turning his line from 
south to north on the west side, he measured 
witli the cord eighty three lengths, sixteen 
varas, whereupon we found ourselves be¬ 
fore the pond called La Tnnidad, at which 
place I ordered a post to be set as a fixed 
boundary marker, with the name of San 
Rafael, and turning from here from west 
to cast on the north side, two hundred 
twenty cord-lengths were measured off, 
whereupon we reached a knoll to which 
wc gave the name of El Castillo 


dong the north «de, rtvo hundred fifty 
cord-lengths were measured off, where y 
tlie four hundred seventy of the 
side were completed and we 
Mogote del Lucero, where I had “ 
and^set m this place as a fixed 
marker with the same name 
Whereupon, tlie sun having set, I saw 
to intcrnipt the said survey and to ““““ 

It on the following day, recording it m 
present document which I have sign wi 
those assisting me as previously exp aine 
and to the accuracy of which I swear. 
Josfi de Goceascoechea 
Jose Faustino Contreras, AnWs”' 
]os6 Antonio Pneto y 


At this place I ordered the survey to be 
interrupted, because it was the noon hour, 
and to be continued in the afternoon, I 
swear that the present document, which I 
have signed along with those assisting me, 

IS a true and accurate record of my actions 

]os6 dc Coccascoechca 

}os6 Faustino Contreras, A»$iiiani 

Jos6 Antonio Pneto y Garza, 

AisUiant 

The Surteij Continues: 

On the same day, I, the said Judge, 
continuing this survey, ordered the party 
concerned, and other associates, that wc 
should continue it as established by my 
previous decree, and the Survc)or, accord- 
ingl), proceeded to measure off on the said 
cord Git) varas, and continuing a straiglit 
line 111 tlie same direction from west to east 


Conclusion of the Survey: 

At the said boundary marker of 
and on Uic first of August of this pre® 
year, I, the aforesaid Judge, in accor aii 
with my orders m the previous j 
ordered the party concerned, Surveyor 
mdividuals included m these documen » 
that we should proceed with its contio 
tion, and, so doing, the said 
prepared the cord for this purpose ^ 
manner previously described, and stre 
his line from the said boundary mar cr 
Lucero m a north to south direction ^ 
the east side until he had completed 
three cord lengths, sixteen varas, 
wc reached the boundary marker o 
Ctorgc and had, consequently, 
off a distance equal to that of the oppe^ ^ 
side, in accordance with which, . 

Uic line from San Juliin to San 
had already been measured by Do** 
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Lorenzo. I saw Et to omit a 

urement of the said line and to declare 

as sufficient and complete the 

these four leagues adjudged to Don Jos^ 

Domingo de la Garza, who was satisfied 

since it was necessary ‘o 
the boundary of San Rafael to begm 
survey of the four leagues 
to Don Josd Julian de la Garza, s 
order that this be done, an to pr 
spending the noon hour there. 
ingly to summon the aforemen ™ 
Jol/Domingo. as the adjacent landhoto 
of his brother Don Jose Juhan. and hk^e 
to notify him that after the 
had been concluded, the 
would be taken care of; and 
advised of all this, he signed with me, along 
wii [other] persons and the 
whorn I act as Receiver, as has been ex^ 
plained; to the truth of the foreg g 

Josd de Goceascoechea 
Antonio Margil Cano 
Andres Fernandez de la Fuente 
Jos6 Domingo de la Garza 
Jos^ Luis Olivares, Assisuoi 
Josd Faustina Contreras, ,lssis(on‘ 
Jos 4 ivntonio Prieto y Garza 


, j the aforementioned 

Consequently. 1 , „_.T,nletion of the 
Judge, in view of tlio P .mg land 
survey of tlie four 'eagu notify 

described in these c ic . experienced 
Josi Rafael Gonzalez. • ^ and 

Appraiser, to set “ Pj, league wiUi 
declare the value ol 


regard to the qualities of this ib 

location, under Ills legal oath; “d he so 
doing, said that the only value or price Aat 
the said tour leagues deserved was that of 
ten pesos apiece, which appraisal he made 
on the basis of his own experience and under 
the said oatli; I had the foregoing set down 
t legal form, which tlie abovementioned 

d^d not sign, since he did not know how. 
fnd I the Lid Judge, signed for him. along 
witli those assisting me. as has been ex- 
plamed; to all of which I swear. 

Josd de Goceascoechea 
Andrds Fernandez de la Fuente 
Jose Faustina Contreras, Asstoni 
Tosd Antonio Prieto y Garza, 

Return of Documents: 

In the said town [of Santa Ana de Ca- 
margo], and on the sixteenth day of dm 
aforesaid month and year [August, iSoS]. 
Uie aforesaid Surveyor, Don Antonio Marffl 
Cano appeared before me, the said Judge, 

appearing returned the present 
documents, and thereupon 
delivered to me die Map prepared m ac¬ 
cordance with die said documents, to winch 
I order the said Map to be “dded. and diat 
tl.c remaining judicial proceedings 
And I. the aforesaid Judge, so dcteimmed 
and ordered by diis document, 'vhi* I 
signed widi those who assist mo and with 
Xm I act as has been said, to wlncli I 

swear, 

Jose de Goceascoechea 
Jos6 Fauslino Contreras, Auutcol 

lose Antonio Prieto y Garza, 

J Miutent 
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KEY TO THE MAP 

I IIEKEDY CERTIFY that evcr>thing comprised and dran-n within the Map. and the hncs 
appealing thereon, are, wiA permissible onussions, all that there was found to c m 
the Pasture tract surveyed and measured by me, as will more clearly and is ^ y 
appear from the numbers and references given with this figure, which will sene as a Key. 

The comer post called San Fchciano No 14 Tlio boundary called San Rafael 


No 

No a El Charco de la Escondida 
No 3 The impassible road 
No 4 El Charco de los Bonegos 
No 5 El Charco de la Rosa 
No 6 The comer post called San Lorenzo 
No 7 The comer post called San Julian 
No 8 The comer post called San George, 
at which, as stated, the survey of 
the four leagues belonging to Don 
Lorenzo de la Garza ended 
No 9 £1 Charco do los Tomates 
No 10 El Castillo 
No 11 £1 Saus 


No 15 Tlic comer post called El Luzero, 
dividing the land of Don Jos6 
Domingo from that of Don Julian 
dc la Garza 

No 16 The boundary called San Juan 
Nepomuceno 
No 17 Los Jaboncillos 
No 18 El Dcscanso 
No 19 La Laguna Escondida 
No 20 Los Huajolotcs 
No 21 El Charco dc San Andres 
No 22 The boundary called El Lobo 


No la The aforementioned boundary of No 23 The San Rafael boundary, ividmg 
San Julian, dividing the land belong- off and ending the four leagu^ 

mg to Don Jose Lorenzo from Uial assigned to Don Josd Julian de la 

of Don Jose Domingo Garza 

No 13 El Charco de la Trmidad No 24 El Arroyo dc Santa Gertrudis 

The ENTinE diameter, center, lines and arcumfercnce of these lands comprises tvselvc 
leagues of pasture land, which have been daimcd, examined, surveyed and measured 
at the request of Don Jos6 Lorenzo, Don Jose Domingo, and Don Julidn de la Garza 
(all residents of this town), in accordance wiUi which, and in view of the provisions of 
Ae supenor decree by the Assessor intendent of San Luis Potosi, on February 6 of the 
past year of 1805, I decided to appraise the leagues at ten pesos apiece, because the 
said land is such that it is fit only for the raising of stock (except horses, mules and 
sheep), although it xs exposed to the hostile acts of the savage Indians, and to considerable 
loss of stock during severe drouths which are of common occurrence, because of the 
temporary nature and little duration of the waterholes found on the said land, as well 
as the great distance from the settlements, and the abundance of wild horses, which 
represent a constant danger to the tame breeding stock. 

Accordingly, on the basis of my pracbcal expenence, and under legal oath, I have 
decided to set the abovesaid value of ten pesos apiece on the said leagues So I declare, 
and hereto subscribe, m this said Town of Our Lady of Santa Ana dc Camargo, on the 
sixteenth day of the month of August, 1806 Excepting all errors of writing or calculation 
I^QO] -Antonio Margil Cano 



The Auction: 


In Uie City of San Luis Potosl. on 
hventy-tlnrd of die current rnondi of April. 
1807. there having gathered f®" 
the President, die Legal Advisor, the Ord. 
nary Assessor in charge of this Distr^L 
LicLtiate Don Jose Ruiz de Aguirre, 
Ministers of the Royal Exchequer ^ * 
Provincial Treasury. Treasurer Dmi Crist 
hal Corvalan and ‘ 

Caballero Basave, Honorary ^ 

missioner of the Army, die ^ 

Officer, Licentiate Don Ff fX 
de Gordon, and Don Jos6 gnaci 

hza, as legal representative of Don J 

Lorenzo dt la Garza. 
and Don Juhdn de 'n f^f^Sons 

of holdmg the dnrd one of die 
officially established, and in , fgj^er 

the tiveU leagues of land winch the form 
had claimed for die latter, and ta 
purpose they had House, at 

destined tliereto m tins motion of 

eleven o’clock today the pr • 
die land sale was voice 

auctioneer.wlioannouncedinal 

“Anyone who wishes to j^tuated m 
leagues of unappropna ‘ ^ widen die 
the place called Santa Certtn^ 

jurisdiction of die Town o , , have been 

of Nuevo Santander, an pon Josd 

claimed by Don Jos Garza, ap- 

Dommgo and Don ‘ j^tJum appear, 
praised at ten pesos apie . ^^cur- 

and his bid with the mT will take 

ity wiU be received, ana prayer" 

place today after e “ repeated 

This announcement 11 coming 

several times n J hid on die said 

forward to place a big rnado 

lands, and after an effort 


to persuade Alustiza to do so for reasons 
expressed by die Gentlemen of the Council 
_he stated that he could give only two 
pesos more for each league-die noon call to 
prayers having been made, without the ap 
penance of any bidder odier than the afore- 
LnUoned Alustiza. the sale was ordered, 

whSi took place m the following terms 

“Since there is no one who wdl bid up 
.1 „r, ce nor give more than the twelve 

pSos offered by Don Jose Ignacio Alusttza 
^ vvidi power of attorney of Don Jose 
^^Jenzo Don Josd Domingo and Don Julian 
^Ta Gaiza. for each league of the tivelve 
which he has claimed, a total amount of 
one hundred forty-four pesos-much goo^ 
much good, much good may it Fim 
dfe necessary condition tha ate te 
said lands have been delivered into te 
onssessioii of the parties concerned, they 
must settle, farm and cultivate them within 
Te year, under penalty of losing possessmn 
of them, and the said lands can tlien be sold 
to the highest bidder claiming 
L higher autliorities shaU be advised of 
Uns safe for their approval by the Presiding 
Officer of this District ” 

Tliese condiUons were accepted by Alus 
tiza who, m the name of tlie parties whom 
he represents, promised to abide by t lem 
Tliereupon this judicial act was concluded 
TuiZ signed by all. including the Proxy 
Bidder, all of whom I certify. 

Licentiate Josd Rmz do Aguirre 
Cnstdbal Corvalan 
Jose CabaUero Basave 
Licenbate Francisco 

Gerdnuno de Gordon 
Josd Ignacio de /Mustiza 

Before me. Silvestre Suto Notary Public 
of die Rojal Exchequer and war. 

.917 



A£ter this, the party concerned having 
paid into the Royal Treasury of this Capital 
the full value of the lands adjudicated, and 
the whole of the documents having been 
transmitted to the Supreme Authority of 
the Most Excellent Lord Viceroy of these 
Realms, so that m the Superior Council of 
the Royal Exchequer he may kindly deadc 
what IS his pleasure. His Excellency saw Bt 
to approve in the said Council the aforemen¬ 
tioned adjudication to the highest bidder, 
having received a petition to that effect 
from the Fiscal Officer of the Royal Ex¬ 
chequer, as will appear below 

Certification of payment to 
Royal Treasury. 

The Ministers of the Royal Exchequer of 
the Provincial Treasury of this Province 
We certify that on this date Don Jos6 
Ignacio de Alustiza, acbng with power of 
attorney for Don Jos6 Lorenzo, Don Jos6 
Domingo and Don Juhdn de la Garza, 
residents of the Town of Camargo in the 
Colony of Nuevo Santander, has paid to us 
one hundred fifty four pesos one real, as 
follows one hundred forty four pesos which 
we have credited to the Land Division as 
the value of the twelve leagues claimed 
by the aforesaid individuals and which 
have been knocked down to them as by 
the preceding records of proceedings m an 
official Pubhc Auction, two pesos seven 
reals for the said Land Division, being two 
per cent on said amount for the privilege 
of not appearing for the Confirmation, 
four pesos two reals for the Royal Tax of 
medianata, three pesos three fourths real 
for five per cent on half of the value of die 
said lands, five pesos three fourths real for 
the eighteen per cent transportation charge 


to Spam, and dm remaining three pesos for 
fees to the Auditor’s Office of Royal Taxes, 
as entered on folio 146 reverse and 147 “t 
Manual Book . 154 P“OS. i 

To certify which, we grant tlicse presents 
m the City of San Luis Potosf, April 27.1807 

Cnstdbal Corvaldn 
Jos6 dc Caballero Basave 

Approval of the Higher Council 
Higher Council of tlie Royal Exchequer 
May 27, 1807 

After examination of the final adjudication 
of the unappropriated lands forming 6 
subject matter of these proceedings, the 
same is hereby approved with the assent 
of the Fiscal Officer of the Royal Exchequer 
m his previous reply of the twenty thu 
instant, complying with the same in every 
respect Agreed to and signed by 

[Viceroy Don Jose dc] Itumgaray 
Castillo 
Borbdn 
Monterde 
Vildosola 
F6I1X Sandoval 

Conclusion 

I have, accordingly, ordered issued the 
present Title, by which, in the name of His 
Majesty (Cod save himl), and by virtue 0 
the fact that all the respective and require 
payments have been made for the adjudica¬ 
ted lands, tax of medianata, and so forth, as 
have been indicated, and as will appear 
from the inserted Certification of the Officers 
of the Royal Exchequer, I do hereby m due 
and proper form of law declare Don Jose 
Dommgo de la Garza, a resident of the 
Town of Camargo, the lawful owner m 
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possession, proprietorship, ownership a 
m nse o£ the fonr leagues “f 
priated land which has been adjudicated 
?o him and described m the foregoing 
instrument, and of all tliat may concern 
and pertain to the said land in any manner 
whatsoever, divesting tire Royal Exchequer 
from this day hencefortli and forever of 
the interest, possession and ownersh p 
the aforementioned four leagues, a 
release, resign and transfer it a 
said Garza, his heirs and access 
whoever may represent his rig i ’ , 

clauses, requirements and ‘ 

importance, which 1“^“ ® literally 

hem imphed as if they had been h^Y 

mserted, but with the express pro 
condition that said leagues may 
resigned nor ahenated to any 
Monastary, under penalty of 
and thaTWithm the first three months af^er 
the presentation of this tide 
Governor of Nuevo Santander, j 

Garza] must receive and take “ Oiat buvo been grm-o 

the afcresaid four leagues, so * to give him form “ 8 f 

being m possession, he may plant idong „(ter the fumta 

the Lits and boundaries willows and odier forth as 

trees m tlie proper season, ^ r »ho ^ __rin Yiurbe 6 Yraeta 


Thts title has been registered in 
the proper book in this District: 

Title to four leagues of unappropriated 
pasture land, located in the Colony of 
Nuevo Santander in the Place called Santa 
Gcrtrudis. in the name of Don Jose Domingo 
deT Cirza. Resident of the Town of 
Camargo 

San Carlos, zy November, 1807 

Having examined the preceing Title, 
prLnted at this Government Office by the 
iprested party, Don Josd Domingo de la 

that have oeci b j possession 


VUC UliUkd awv* - 

trees m die proper season, p,], 

the Law 10 and 11, 5 °* ^ “ d,at he 

Code of diis realm, and. finauy. 
must occupy them ^ stipulaOons 

one year in accordance with i„ch die 

of tlic act of adiudication. “f "f “ 
necessary proofs shall be ^.e 

the necessary evidence to 
Tiles of tlie Capital ,RnT 

Given in San Lms Potosi, _ 

Licentiate josi Rum do 

By order of the Legal Advisor of dlis Distr , 
Silvestre Sudrez munal 

Nolarv Public of lln CUV 
a,ut nV bxcbcQuir enJ War ^ 


Manuel do Yturbe 6 Yraeta 
^ranuel Nogaro. ,\ssUcut 
Manuel Garza. Aisliuni 

die aforecited Don Jose 
[January. • liavmg appeared 

Domingo do notifi- 

before this cou ^ 

cation, declared hat to V ^ l 

to the “fmementmne proceeding 

d.:Sd1ournJ>. I bad it set donn m 



legal form and signed by the abosenamid. 
before me and those assisting me, with 
whom I act as Notary as already set forth, 
all of which 1 certify, 

Jose de Goccascocchca 

Jose Fauslino Contreras, /Usliianl 

Eusebio Trevino, /timiant 

Being at the Charco dc los Tomates on 
tlie twenty fifth of the present month and 
said year [January, 1808] I, the aforenamed 
Captain and Justice, an associate of Don 
Jos6 Domingo de la Carza, the interested 
party, together with assistants and other 
individuals accompanying me in order to 
place the said Don Jose Domingo dc la 
Garza in Legal Possession of tins pasture, 

I took him by the hand, and leading him 
about on that land, I said to him in a loud 
and clearly audible voice 
“Don Jos6 Domingo de la Garza, m the 
name of His Majesty (Cod save lum) and 
by virtue of the powers granted me by 
sufficient commission, conferred upon me 
for this purpose by die Governor of this 
Province, m his abovccitcd Supenor Decree, 

I hereby place you m legal possession of 
this pasture and of cverydung contained 
withm its limits and confines as shown on 
the map inserted in these proceedings at 
folio 8 with all Its entrances, exits, uses, 
customs and easements, and accordingly, 
from today henceforth 1 constitute, name 
and declare you Exclusive Lord and Legiti¬ 
mate owner in fee of the said pasture, 
through havmg exammed it, bought and 


paid for il at public sale at the Diitnct of 
San Ltiis Potosl. as shown in the present 
Title winch will be given to you for your 
protection Wherefore, wiUiiii tlie nest six 
months, you will have strong and durable 
boundary marVers of Lime and Slone set 
on all the aforecited limits and coniines, 
with the iiiidcrslaiidiiig that in falling o 
do so you will lose Iho use, ownership, 
dominion and nglit which you have to Uie 

said pasture’* 1 .u * 

To this tlie interested party replied tbai 
he would do so. and, expressing his grab 
tude, he gave thanks to \our Majesty an 
said to the bystanders who vverc tlierc 
-CcnllLmtn, you will bear witness that 
Ills Honor the Judge here pruent has placed 
roc m Legal Possession of this pasture, 
without any third party gainsaying” 

And, as a sign of possession, he tore up 
grass, spilled water, broke sticks and ma c 
other demonstrations of gratitude and pleas* 
lire Tliereupon 1 deemed the present pro* 
ccedings complete and concluded 'Hicy 
were signed by Uie abovementioned be ore 
me and tliosc assisting me, with whom 
act as Notary as has been said, vvhic 
certify, 

Jos 4 de Goccascocchca 

Jos6 Faustino Contreras, .Unstant 

Eusebio Trevino, 

Tlic present Ullc is to be delivered to the 
interested party, Don Jose Domingo ^ 
Garza, for his protection as provided y 
law, m sixteen folios, I place hereto my 
flourish 
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Appendix III 


i-l;e J-ir-st (^cce>\*.y^i ^ooli 

^evtvu.t>is 


The original account book in which Richard King 
started keeping financial records of ranching operations on 
tlie Santa Gertrudis in 1854 was discovered among otlier 
old papers in a storeroom in the ranch's Commissary 
Building in the mid-igaos. The account book was in a 
remarkable state of preservation. It contained a wealth 
of detailed entries of expenditures and receipts during 
the ranch’s beginning days that have been invaluable in 
reconstructing early ranching methods The pages repro¬ 
duced here in facsimile show a portion of the record of 
disbursements by Captain King. 
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Appendix IV 


l?ct-wccM L4v»ii-c£> 

^^V4^Vt'CVVV|^5frfiV J^Ccl^j%vi> JCi^^ 

ISf6 


From the available HEConDS* it becomes 
obvious that Captain King took the lead in 
promoting local business from the Army. The 
contract reproduced here in facsimile is typical 
o£ many which M. Kenedy & Co. fulfilled for 
the Quartermaster Department. It will be noted 
that James Walworth witnessed tlie contract. 
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Appendix V 




f 


i3iVfcft> tl^c 

"5 


W 


The laconic official wonoiNC of the registration of 
these first brands and the brief tracings of their shapes 
paint a graphic picture of a ranch in its beginning. 
Captain King’s Ere Flecita—or K Arrow—perhaps proved 
impractical because of its intricacy: the susceptibility to 
blurring and the many comers inviting deep spots in 
the bum to be attacked by insects and screw worms. As 
partners came into the enterprise, by marriage and by 
financial arrangement, their presence traced itself in the 
brand history of the ranch. 
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TJIE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF NUECES 

Be it remembeheo that Mistress 
Henrietta M. King, tvije of- Richard King, having de¬ 
posited her brand in this office for record as described 
and laid down in the margin, the same was this day 
recorded in Book “B," of the registry of brands, Nueces 
County, on page 57. 

Witness my official signature, at my office in 
Corpus Christi, this 20th day of March, a.d, iSyg, 
Reuben Holbein, Clerk, c. c. n. c. 





THE STATE OF TEX/iS 
COVnTi OF NUECES 

Be it bemembered that Richard 
King, having deposited his brands in this office for 
Record, as described and laid down in the Margin, 
the same were this day recorded in Book “B/' of the 
registry of brands, Nueces County, on page 6i. 

Witness my official signature, at my office in 
Corpus Christi, this 27th day of June i8$g. 

Reuben Holbein, Clerk, c. c. n. c. 



THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF NUECES 

Be it BEAiEMBEnED that Richard 
King and James Walworth, having deposited their 
brands in this office for Record, as described and laid 
down in the Margh}, the same was this day recorded 
in Book “B,” of the registry of Brands, Nueces County, 
on page 61. 

Witness my official ^gnature, at my office in 
Corpus Christi, this 27th day of June a.d. 185^. 

Reuben Holbein, Clerk, c. c. n. c. 




THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUN2T OF NUECES 

Be it REMEMBEnED that on this 
The Ninth day of February A.D. iS6g, Richard King 
having deposited his Brand and Ear Mark for Horses 
6 - Cattle as described and laid down in the .Margin 
hereof, the same teas and is hereby duly Recorded in 
Book “B* for the Registry of Brands in said Nucccs 
County on page iBi. 

Witness my Official Sigtuiturc at Office in 
Corpus Christi, the day and date above written. 

Joseph Fit^Simmons, CUc. c. c. n. co. 
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This contract— now faded bro\vn script upon 
worn blue paper, fragile with age — opened up a 
Confederate lifeline of supplies in 1863. Profits 
from fulfilling the contract — received in gold 
rather than in Confederate currency of dwindling 
value — made possible later development of Rancho 
Santa Gertrudis by partners King and Kenedy. It 
played an important part in the future of the 
King Ranch. 
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Richard King 
AXD 

Mifflin Kenedy 


RECITES 
The State of Texas 
County of Nueces 


J{, JCi^^ 

AGREEMEUr. 

Dated. February a6th, 1870 
Filed September 21st, 1870 
Recorded m Vol D. Bonds & Mortgage 
Records of Nueces County, Texas 
Recorded m Vol A, pages 45 47 » 
Transenbed Deed of Trust Records 
of Kleberg County, Texas 

In The Matter of the Liquidation of the late firm of R. King fii Co, at Randio Santa 
Certrudis, m said County and State 

It IS mutually understood and agreed by and between us, the undersigned. 

King, and Mifflin Kenedy, both of said Coimty and State, composing said firm the 0 
stock and homed cattle, have been divided equally between us, and also the accounis an 
tnmor details of said hquidation have been adjusted between us to our entire saastacu 

Now, this agreement Witnesseth, that for his heirs and assigns, all his (M- 

nght, title, interest and claim in and to 
following described real estate, _ 

jst The tract of land known ^ ^ 
con dc Santa Certrudis" originally 
to Juan Mendiola, contaming three ^ ® 
half leagues, more or less, and situat a 
the junction of the Santa Certrudis an 
Fernando Creeks, 

2nd The tract of land known as 
Certrudis" ongmally granted m three ^ 
tions, to Jose Dommgo de la 
Juhan de la Garza, and Jose Lorenzo e 
Garza, contammg twelve leagues, ° 

less and confirmed by the State of ’ 
being the tract whereof is situated the 
cipal residence in Rancho “Santa Gertru 
and the improvements connected . 

3rcZ The tract of land known as "Pu 
de Agua Duke” originally grante 


the purpose of makmg a final settlement, of 
the affairs of said firm, m Uquidabon, we 
hereby make and declare the following di¬ 
vision of the lands belongmg to the said 
firm of R King & Co, and for the better 
equalization of the values thereof, and to 
obviate the necessity of dividing any one 
tract of land, we have agreed to include m 
this division and settlement some other par¬ 
cels of real estate which are situated m 
Brownsville, Texas, and on the Rio Grande 
m Texas, belong jointly to the undersigned 
but not belongmg to the assets of said firm 
of R. King & Co 

Therefore, m consideration of the fore¬ 
going recited premises, Mifflm Kenedy, for 
himself, his heirs, executors and adnunis- 
trators does hereby grant, set over, assign, 
release and qmt claim unto Richard King, 
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Raphael Garcia, containing Bve ^ 

league, more or less, situated on *e Agua 
Dulce Creek, and confirmed by tire State 

tract of known as “San 

Leandro” originally granted to ^ 

aa Sisneros, the portion belonging 
firm of R King & Co. being Wo leagues 
thereof, more or less, situated on 
Diego Creek, and confirmed by e 
Texts, being the same tract formerly be 

ongmally granted to Antonio Hmo) . 
portion belonging to said ° leagues 
& Co. being three and 
thereof, more or less, situated on 
Fernando Creek, , ^ 

6 th Two lots 0 /with Uie 
m the townsite of Corpus 
buildings and improvements 
veyed by Esther S Mann to f 
of R Kmg & Co by deed bearmg 
the twenty fifth day of Novem 
to which deed reference is hereby 


e twenty fifth day ot Novemuci 
- which deed reference is hereby 
a more full descnption, j 

jth AUhisCM Kenedy's) mterestmand 

to all lands whatsoever situate 
Grande in the State ot Tex^. 
are acqmred by hun from tlie ^ 

late James Walwortli, j located 

and to all those several tracts 0 . ’ jgj or 

or surveyed, or which may v Head 
surveyed by virtue of the ^ ^cates 
tight Certificates, or any other we ^ 
or Scrip now located by “ “ the lands 

King, or R King & Co, on o 

)ust hereinbefore described. , to M 

right Certificate for 640 acres 

] Thurman. Headnght Certificate 480^ 

issued to Miguel Tiietina. ^^^35 

CerUficateNo 13. issued to Aug ^ 


^''““^TarKeredy.’ his hens and assigns 
“n h s R K^g“ right, htle, interest, and 

in and to the followmg described real 

“'I’ThenonbuildmgsituatedinBrowns. 

11 Texas on part of Lot 14, m Block--, 

ville, Texas, on p Thnteenth 

"irTltcelambri^ — 

irorNo’-r™ m Block-, at the 
“ '’If Etolth and Eleventh Streets, 
comer of Elrzaoeu „ 5 Custom 

formerly occupied by the u 

That certain lot of ground in Browns- 
3rd That ceil o jjQ __ 

"■"llTn ElSel slot nearly opposite 
situated 1 Roman, 

the property ot J P ^ ^ Browns- 

That certain lot ot^g^ 6. m Block- 
ville. Texas, hemg L ^^3 Thnteenth 

on the corner of El ^ ^hllers 

provements *010011, 

at dte comfr of Washington and 

Block— Brownsville. Texas, 

Tlinteenth , bmldmg thereon, 

svidi a one b„ck sfore of die 

bemg neatly oppo on 13* 

late firm of f ““fo„ *e SoudVWcst part 

rmilotabuTdinlbelongingtoFrancisco 

Yturria, half of I-ot No — 

.„tock-Sitmd in Drorviisvillc, Texas. 
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m Levee Street, nearly opposite the Ferry 
landing (Mam ferry) and known as the 
property occupied by Broil, Paschal & King, 
Beef Contractors, m the >ear 1866, 

yth That certain tract of land known as 
"El Paistle” originally granted to Juan An- 
tonio Balh Ca\azos, containing five leagues, 
more or less, and situated on the south side 
of the “Olmos Creek” m Cameron County, 
Texas, 

8 ih That certain tract of land called the 
“Camcitos” situated in Cameron County, 
Texas, fronting on the Rio Grande between 
seven and eight leagues, above Brownsville, 
TexM, 

gih That certain tract of land situated m 
Cameron County, Texas, adjoining the City 
of Brownsville hmits above on the Rio 
Grande, being a part of the Espiritu Santo 


In presence of 

Reuben Holbein 
H L Howlett 


grant, and a part of that conveyed by Dona 
Feliciano Goseascochca Tijcnna to Basse & 
Herd, as aforesaid, was conveyed by Emha 
Basse to Richard King, 

To iLvvt, ANDTO HOLD tlic abovc described 
premises from each of us to the otlier, as 
herein provided, forever. 

In TesUmony Wlicreof, we the under¬ 
signed, Richard King and Miflhn Kenedy, 
have subscribed our names and affixed 0^ 
seals (Using scrolls for seals) at The Rancho 
"Santa Ccrtnnlis" in Nucccs County, Tcaas, 
on this the twenty sixth day of the month 
of Febniaiy, A D Eighteen Bundled A 
Seventy 

N D When the words, "Brownsville, Tex¬ 
as” occur m the foregoing instrument, it ^ 
understood to be Brownsville, m Uic County 
of Cameron, State of Texas 

(Done in Duplicate) 

R King 
M Kenedy 
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appendaa • 

^ . \ rJnited staes cLmissiomrs to Texas. 187^ 

Original Petition No. 22 Submitted to t e 15„%vnsville, Texas, 

August sStli, 1873. 


The United States of America 
Lower Rio Grande 


To *e Honorable U. S. Commissioners to jhe United States. 

petition of Richard King a citixen^»f ,,,pect£uUy represen.: 

residing at Rancho Santa Gertrn 


ttC — 

That, he is tire sole owner of the Agos- 
tadero “Santa Gertrudis.” of 7 ^ 

acres of land; and of na"cho Rmcon 
de Santa Gertrudis.” of abou W 
of land; the Rancho Sans ^ausi 
17.71* acres of land; the Ra"*o P^erW 
de Agua Dulce” of about 35.4 ^ 
land; and the “Saa L«andr 
about 8.856 acres of 'and. aa ^ 

County, Texas; ^'a'scho Sant^^C^^ 

Padre Island of about 13. 4 jcveral 
in Cameron Caanty;J-“;,tanTsurvcys 
tracts surveyed ^ s County, of 

in various places in said N .. ^ ^ total 

about csiS acres of land^^ 
of one hundred and seven y 


oes r_.ouni.;'. *-- . -1 

have been 

““’1 “w have Iwcn DM 

usual «ta af j twenty (i, 3 *») 

atousand Uiree n ^oresaid. tlurty- 

hcad, m-iking utv ( 3 . 5 *°) ''““d *° 

five hundred and ^ hundred and 

which horse stock pur- 

seventy ( 670 ) , , and eighty-two 

diascd-less five jj making a 

< 58 ^’ ’'f“ Xer.l;a "1 six hundred 
total number 5 ,out and 

and eight (S.*^®) , isty-seven llmusand 

Urn aforesaud °«'ight ( 6741 * 8 ) 
tliree hundred ar^d ^h^uld now 


m various ijiui-cs a loiai --, , i t\vcniy*viii“*- \ ^ • 

about a.560 acres of .;!;;;^|ousand. tlrree petitioner should now 

of one hundred and seven y head o ‘ , jjiands. 

five hundred and forty-eight (^ of have upon h • ° Uiiitcen 

of land, more or less; and of the sWc , total sau^ ^ 


five hundred and forty*eig ' / of 

of land, more or less; “"‘1 „ the xitl. 

cattle and horses thereon, w' , thirty- 
day of November, i 86 g. j ud sixty- 
Uiree thousand and six >>“''*"ty-two 
four ( 33 , 664 ) head of cM 'c »nd tw » y 
hundred ( 2 , 200 ) ''““‘^.“/."^t-ase of s.aid 
other horse stock; that , ti,od.rtuuforc- 

catUe for the three years 

s.aid. to the correspond! g should 

1872 , at die usu.d r.ilc 


That hU total s.ilt» ( 13 , 501 ) 

thousand fi' “ ^ j,,. h.is now mion his 

head of cattle: and I ^ ) 

said lands sixty-seven ihou- 

head of cattle “ JtwenVi 8 '>‘ 
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of thirty three lliousaiid, eight hundred and 
twenty-seven (33,827) head of cattle, and 
rune hundred and seventy eight (978) head 
of horse stock 

Petitioner further says tliat tlie cattle and 
horses, aforesaid, have been forcibly and 
unlawfully taken from him, out of their 
usual range by armed bands of Mexican 
robbers, who reside in Mexico, and by Mexi¬ 
can soldiers of the Army of Mexico, under 
the recognized Government thereof, and 
with the knowledge, consent and assistance 
of said army and the frontier autliontics of 
Mexico, or many of them, and that said 
ofBcers and some of said authorities have 
assisted m said robberies under the orders 
of General Juan Nepomucino Cortinas, the 
Military Commander in Chief of the frontier 
of Mexico, from the year 1870, to about Uie 
month of June, 1872, that his said rccog- 
mzed nuhtaiy authority then ceased, but 
that he still continues his depredations as 
before, with many of his former command, 
within the knowledge of the Mexican 
authorities, Civil and iMilitaiy, and tliat no 
efforts are made by them now, or have ever 
been made to stop them 

Petitioner further says that the said lost 
cattle and horse stock were of the best class 
and quality—male and female—and that the 
cattle were worth ten (§10 ) dollars per 
head, m gold and that the horses were worth 
sixty ($60) dollars in gold per head, upon 
the lands from whence they were taken, that 
the mcrease of cattle m Texas, is thirty three 
and one thud (331/3) per cent, and of horse 
stock, twenty (20) per cent, per annum, 
and that the damages to petitioner have 
been as before stated from the loss of said 
cattle, horses and theu increase m accord¬ 
ance with the rate aforesaid, and that said 


Pctilioncr furtlicr says that, Uio gold value 
ol the said thirty-three thousand and eight 
hundred and twenty-seven (33.827) “““ 
o( cattle taken from him as aforesaid, is 
Uirce hundred and thirty-eight 
two hundred and seventy dollars ($33 » 
27000) and that the gold value of the said 
nine hundred and seventy-eight (978) head 
of horses, is fifty eight thousand, set hundred 
and eighty ($58,68000) dollars, making a 
total value of three hundred and miiety^rt 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty ($39®» 
95000) dollars, is the )ust sum of the said 
losses to the present Ume from the injuries 
aforesaid , 

Petitioner further says tliat, the Hepu i 
of Mexico. IS justly liable to make reparauon 
to, and indemnify him, for his losses an 
damages, which were originated by her re* 
missncss and omission m Uio observance o 
her international duties, and the trea y 
stipulations with tlio United States, by 
lowing such armed bodies of men to issue 
from her soil to rob and plunder on oin 
territory and to return with impunity nn 
receive asylum wiUiin her borders with e 
spoils of their forays , 

Wherefore, Petitioner prays for relief an 
reclamation on tlie Government of tlie sai 
Republic of Mexico for the said amount o 
three hundred and nincty-six thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty ($396,950 00) dollars, an 
interest thereon from date until recovery, 
and Uiat he may file testimony in support 0 
his said case, that it may be made part o 
this petibon, and that the testimony filed m 
other causes and the general tesbmony so 
far as applicable, may also be used m sup¬ 
port hereof. 

F J Parker, AtUj for Claimant 
Attest Richard KI^c 


’ of mcrease should be so computed r 
from this time forward r 


Richard H Savage, 

Commissioner 6- ei off 
Recorder. 
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kptween Bichard King and 
This ^ 

John Fitch and ^ in the 

Of 4737 h-a «' I s,... of T»..." 

Stale of Kansas. eacellenl eaamplo 

dated March la. i business during 

of ,h. ».»“ " “£??, 00",» f”>» *” 



^-^i^-<^jirt6 li-' ^ ’’^MyruJ.X 


(J^/^/J 

-(uU. Onnvcr^j^ f jua^/^6'£'y'’^<’'-'/-^‘ 

^Im^a^/, /a (=fa^^ oAAiU >Jl^A<Ay) -i;^ /2^ (Stz^sr 

cu Jczs^ tA:iu^^A>, 

aHM/za ^^l?<AJU^v-i, ^TTyu/ A^j^i, AaAAAUAA^ 

-ScttCfv '^^Cr^O^j ^-eAA..^U^X^ tZA'd^rziA/ 
a^UL' i^jx. idc£c^^^4Aa ££<<aO^ CtA^i^CtX 

AecxAp(j 9>UPi^i^e^ £UfA{£ ^/p£e^^ 

‘^trnx/ 6 ^UlA^t} / GaOcAa' ^ 

{ih -'^Gi'^C^ ^ec*,f.<jt^ _ ^ -(^£L€ 4 , ^ / 2 .^ 

^ 7 ^ Co^c-^^ iZ'^^^n'vCj ^AJL^Ly ^ 
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Ap PENDIX X 

.f 

by Robert C. Wells 

A .., t 1 m the liRht of present day knowledge In 
N ATTEMPT to arnve at tire oA^cases it beeomes obvious how 

cf the acreage owned by Richard King a „„d conrt decisions have 

the tune of his death confronts *6 resew j,fied die appraisers ^hngs 

with numerous obstacles Some of diese d^^ m ^e 

ficulhes are not new They confronted ^ J g,a„ts are, hy acomate 

apprauers of die estate who wresded with „ smaller than 

the problem in 1885 „ Tliomas 

The appraisers-John S ^recr, _ 

Beynon and Reuben Holbein w 
ously conscientious in than 

task They listed and appr^e [g„j,thy 
250 pieces of property, producing 
and minutely detailed Jtory and 

of Richard ^ng, Decease ^ com- jn/tripr? mteresf m a iruuk 

Appraiseme^” which Executrix. dLloped to be either more or 

pany with Henrietta M “ h’ county, ^“hsequenuy 

before the bounty ...nd appra^e- ‘ .^.t^tions of land areas m the te^ 

attesting that said invento y jg^y and Rrev accordance with 

ment A full and comp>ete^-;tp2ty of «>'A'^'crL taSge and behef as of 
correct appraisement of al V ^jeceased coot p ^ j p j. example, m 1854 

theestateof thesaidRichindhaiig^^- “'Lf Captmn King acquued Ude to land 

that has come to dieir ^ 8^ 188s. p j .^Island he diought he was getting 

document was roo^ded ^ Book F, on P testified that Rancho 

Frobate Umutes of N«co ^ 3 4 Island was composed 

pages 18 27 of Captain “ land, dns is die first tract 

In view of the comp x jg^lings and hi and die first figure which appears 

Kmg’s land jers did as preos m mvcntory However, many 

partnerships the appra ^ ^^^18 have bc^ « ,^PP _ ^gg. Mrs King was awarded 
a listing of his land ^gjanccs Af^c*^ ^ , . q acres by court decree 
done under existing circ n ^ gss.ble to B,g San Juan de Camcitos grant, 

passage of seventy yc“ ^g^g npparcjR La^ - „gjg by Spain .11 

reconcile, confirm or retum_g _g^g„,„,y Oie larges 

discrepancies which appaa 


T“wues called for J die original grant 
*^g Jer years diere was confusion as to 
" "A equivalent of a league Some of 
*e oW grants were partially overlapng 
^ of 1884 some tracts had been purchased. 
dS” bad not yet perfected bUe 
^ownership of derechas vvas in m^y 
ilmetded, so that what die appraisers 
K ed as “an undivided mteresf m a tract 
listed a _tfti-iA Pifhermoreor 



kotes 

and 

SOURCES 


coc- To give credit where 
This section serves two ^l^^iorate 

credit is due. to the extent 

upon information contame 

many cases of data S^f-^Jfor facts and anecdotes 
two principal informan corroborated by 

which have been pieced g nrany, many 

u,any sources. An furnishing confirming evidence 

individualswhocooperamdj h would 

to back up the mnltitui^^^ practicahty. 

be a cataloging task Y j dard practice of gwmg 

complete ph ^^^^^^jing references, 

a source and abbreviat mg to die 

As a convenience “ * ^ each page with a notation 

text in the upper ouUide ,e„,aiiiing the 

showing the c^'^'P that particular page, 

citations for the notes 



CHATTER 1 

Such mformaUon as Kichard 
and fnends possessed concermng h>s ongin cm 
early hfe /found, m vanous versions, mine 

foUowmg sources Jolm (Xustm, 

Indian Wars and Vwneers of 1 . 

nd ), pp 229 23 ^. 36 ?- 37 °/‘‘"'ynffhaCaH!a 
Hislorical ond Biographical Record / 

Industry and the Cattlemen of ' 

cent Territory (St Lours, PP 

Lewis E DameU, Personnel 
Goccminent, ailh Sketches f P 
Men 0/ Texas (San Antonio, 1892hPP 43 ^ 

642650, Elhs A Davis Edwm » 

(eds l.TIieNeulEneaelopediao/Tex 

nd ), I, pp 862 867, PT “"lr"c 'L, pte- 
Lice Slocl. Industry of P'" 1 , stock 

pared by audionty of the Natio gg^ 

Association (Kansas City, Kxpfcss, 

Obituary of Richard Kmg, San j, The 

April 15,1883, Obituary o'M'®”/., j/1895 
(Corpm ChnsP) Daily Caller. Uesdi i„ 0^ 

■ PosiUve identification of die *^°®^°j"°y,sbcd 
ken of by Richard King has no e ^ (.^nce 
The only “fotmation 0 seemmg^^^^ 

concerning any vessel ot tuat n^u C^jalor 

land McCombs from William Society and 
of the Old Dartmouth Histnn^ 5“““ P 
Whahng Museum, New Bedford, i 
There was a whalesliip named Des cm Bedford 

from New Bedford Sho was rcgis *; >o\aS®* 

on October l6, 1843 “" 4 , ,1, It MIJJL; 

Apnl 30, 1834 Our DcsilemeM , ,c„gtl. 9S6. 
/■„ Conn fin 1823. 23669 to"' ,l.r 5 . iu»»- 

bcom n6 6 (t depth 14 7 wt ol » 

snuare stem, and the Ggurthen ^ uouW l»d' 

Tlio regntrj of our Dcsdcinma being 5, „ 

Cato that she was purchased m , . him 

buebs Hlslorp of the Whale luNcW 

following -nioshipDcsilraieiia'' .,ij„tlo Ow >" •“ 

Vorlt ^ Sho sailed for the bouth All" 

May, .534. under Capo." Snud. s,,e 

ApnlaS, 1835. with 1550';'''* ° ,8 lM 5 , 

again uiidi r Cap! iln Smidi on i ,,«nii «l' 

turned on May 4 . 1837 . baling “in' 5 " 

1S50 bbls. wlialo oil" j ,831 or 


1S50 bbls. wlialo oil" j ,831 or 

Cither of the saiUng ^*^*'*‘, * i|jc jm **!’ 
June of 1835. «Jiih\ 

foniulron at hand coocenilnb | 


Notes for Chapter I 
pages 1 — 2 

aepnrturefromNcw^e—^ 

of the New York has revealed no 

port at that tune fr,, doubting that a 

Yet there “‘L^““j^,gto Mohde (i) m 
wbalcship took scid he hrd be- 

recountmgl^ ^6ne whakships 

fund cargo ,„ijng oil barrels and 

crowded ^ equipment Lt Kmg would 
speciahzed whaling q p n,entioncd, ( 2 ) 

sLly have ^"’^tTypo^Lfeallforawhale- 
Mobile seems an m emergency rc- 

ship unless force P „ot tlio 

pairs a circumstance svhalcslnps 

slightest hmt m ^->"8 /7cno^ugh, as every 

and whalemen vver P ,5 ^cery 

reader “if the Desdeinona had been a 

hkchhood that “ ““/jicve told of it More- 

whaleship. J^k venturesome King was die 
over, the ^‘“'7 “ to lured by a prospect of 
lo„d of small boy to I Pesde- 

sea advemure ,'i ' /is very posnhle 

„.ona had been “ and the history 

sworn to by Richard lv"S ^slncl of 

United States Comnnssro^ ,hc 

Texas, on j ^ Claims Coraimssioii. 

umted States and Menea 

Woshlnjilon. DC. b uiKUrjigncd 

-Pusouilly “PfV/'?s ?m Umgbymcaul) s«om. 

aurbunt). Ibebml "'.'X 

dcr...es"'J»'‘,'^' V™l. Ill the Slate of Sew V A 
loVk, Covuil) of New '“A ‘ Tenlli day 

1 „ iliu Uniled ^‘'1* »i a, DauniLn, 0" 

ul lulv M3 »Si4 ubitnitions.CLirni 'f« 

a,,. _ iSoS CLIin N» f'fichnea and ll«ewh> Serv- 
‘ Vdiniiibtratlo- '/waller caxl a. 'Nm»J 

Wadil.iglun U C. tlui 

Aiililwv') I .„,,,tv Ilf the a'lmv 

Prior to the recent r 1 1 njici of Bieleird 
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Orange County, New York, July lo. 1815 His 
own sworn statement is preferable 
* Mrs Mildred P Seese, Goshen, New York, 
reported that she “came across reference to a 
Kmg family hving m an area [in Orange County] 
where there were pnor to 1850, a number of 
families of rather recent Irish ongin 1 
suspect that Kmg family was of Presbytenan 
affiliation, since most of the families of the 
neighborhood were Presbytenan " It is probable 
that the King family moved to Orange County 
after Richard s birth Unfortunately records of 
birth were not recorded by the City of New York 
pnor to July 1, 1853 


campaign were under contract to the army, 
probably on a per diem basis, since payment ol 
mdividual officers and aew members is not 
recorded on official service payrolb 
» Same, John T Sprague, The Ongm, Progrm, 
and Conclusion of the Tlorida War . 

York. 1848), pp 299-303 Wnters vary in their 

spelling of the chiefs name Hospetarke, Hos- 
potoche, Hospetakke, Hospertacke, Hospetake 
Sprague’s version is accepted as the one mos 
hkely m contemporary usage, since he w^ 
Colonel Worth's aide during the campaign and 
wrote from firsthand knowledge 
*4 Kenedy s obituary 


* Ridiard M Kleberg, Sr, related that he un 
derstood that Richard King s parents died when 
httle Richard was about five years old and that 
It was an aunt who placed him in apprenticeship 
This Nvould explam Richard King’s making no 
effort to contact members of his famdy at a later 
date when he went north to school 

Furthermore, Dr John Ashton, who spent 
many years during the early part of the century 
gathering material for a history of the Kmg 
Ranch, mentioned an aunt but apparently knew 
nothmg about the death of Richard Kmg’s father 
and mother 

The late Dr Ashton was an author, Imguist. 
authonty on breeds of horses and cattle, and 
associate professor of agncuUural journalism at 
Texas A and M College, Holland McCombs 
interviewed Dr Ashton pnor to his death on 
February 48, 1952 

* Daniell, p 436 
r Brown, p 369 
® Same 

• Same, Mrs Robert J Kleberg, Jr, to Holland 
McCombs 

Dr Ashton to Holland McCombs 
" Same. Dr Ashton stated that he “heard this 
years ago from some of the family" 

Brown, p 369 Most of the small flotilla of 
shallow-dr^t steamboats used as nuUtary trans¬ 
ports during the latter phase of the Seminole 


•5 Same 

Faustmo Villa to Richard M Kleberg, Sr 
Villa was a steamboater who worked 
and Kenedy He said that Kenedy “could pick 
up a heavy anchor and throw it over the x 
easily" 

‘r Brown, p 230 

'• Capl John Sanders lo T S Jesup, Pittsbi^gb. 
July 2,1846, Correspondence with GenerdTay' 
lor. Ex Doc 119, H R. zQth Cong. 2d Sess, 
P 4*2 

Tbe success of these boats will depend entuely 
the manner in which they are handled and manag 
1 shall send out on each of the other boats two exj^ 
nenced and skilful men—one as master, the 
pilot 1 have requested the owners to take with 

down the river such crews as would be wiUmg to res p 

at New Orleans in tbe government service 
■* Lt Col Thomas F Hunt to T S Jesup, New 
Orleans, October 26, 1846 “The Corvette, 
nved July 16, paid for July 27, $16,000, an 
despatched [for Brazos Santiago] August 
—Same, pp 385-387 
“ Kenedy’s obituary 

** Late m July, 1846, Bagdad was desenbed by 
a contemporary observer as “a small collection 
of mud and reed huts, occupied by Mejucan 
fishermen and herdsmen” About a year later 
this officer returned and discovered that Bagda 
“had been somewhat unproved and Amencan- 
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.zed -An Officer 
Volunteers [Luther Gnhhngs], 

Campaign m Northern Mexico 

1853). PP 34-33 the American Flag, 

By September 11. 1847. " Bnadad as 

pubhshed m Matamoros, was “‘‘"8 
a trap designed, to extract mon y 
by fair means or foul 
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1 For example, Andrew lachsonsWter to 

eralPlanche of New Orleans (Hermitage.) 

^''■1844) ,,wfromBriUshu.flo=n« 

Texas is the Icey to our safety trom 
and British invasion 1 wy Dallas and Texas 

holds It out to us, Then le Texas be the 

be the watchword and _ San Aug‘*^*”® 

watchword and victory wdl be ce Salmon 

Red Lender, August 3 1844 as quoted by) 

Ford, Jfemotrs II pp 35^357 Arcluves, 

The Ford Memoirs are locate of 

Eugene C Barber Texas His 
The University of Texas Libraty, of 

(hereafter cited as Ar ’ j future ref- 
Texas ) Page citations of tms o- 

erences to the Ford Jfci»m« 

senptcopy „ Ex Doc rgS. HR- 

“ Hostilities hij Mexico, j,t reproduces 

agth Cong. ad Sess This ^ iavsig, the “t- 
the diplomatic correspo , ^ the move- 

tempted negouations by „ y of Occupation 

meats of GeneralTaylor s Aroy^_^^„„ Ceneml 
inTcxas On April 24 . s ■! jjiutamoros. across 
Manano Ansta arrived at d'^/o^.cs 

Bio Grande from Taylor T f United Sto 

mg day a reconnoitermg P^ nltacb^ 

Army dragoons sixty Taylor s d»^ ^ 

on the Texas side of the considctw 

reported Sso ’' 

(NLwYorb,i 9 Sa).PP 

7071-72.7889 f.hel'' 0 >»'‘'““° 

a V;torsde.a.ledtepoR-|:^eO.U^^^^^ 
contained m Fu > Uo'i ^ ful lerw ba*'Rf-' _ 
Sess.pp 2-30 b‘‘‘“ 
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patch, writtenatropm^Riemght^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sc la Palma, Taylor rem^Ud J 7 

xecrossedtlie river and lams _ 

molest ns on tins hanb -Ex u 
20* Cong. 1st Sess , p 3 

be found in ^h Ui Cong, 1st Sess 

Sess and Ex Doe > 7 .« ^„und m G.ddings 
Eyewitness accounts Campaign Sketches 

recited, VViUiam S ^nm^^^ 
o/llmWarm.1)1 Moxioof . ^ Volunteer 

B Kanly “/b Tho^e. Onr 

(Philadelphia *° 73 '. . 

U al *'“^1eneSh^^Voolw.thaforce 
In November, Gen U nortll 

of about 3000 me j crossed Coa- 

Of TaylorT penetrated to contact 

huda without a lia'o ^‘othcr force, Missoun 

.v.thTaylornemSalblloAnotn^^_j^^j^_^_^^^^^ 

Volunteers under Independence, Mis- 

on his *“"? ,“^ore western segment of Monco 

soun, invaded Chihuahua against 

at El Paso ■ j Sacramento and, m 

S 9 £s"”""’ ■ 

ScM, PP ag® “ 9 " 




•ss, PP I 1 „ 

1 on January 3 , Soclt P^P J^^nt Bidm^ to 
patched a councr. Tmutenam Job ^ 

Taylor At Villa Gran. T ^ a„s Thcybni- 

he was lassoed by 'dtspitch pouch 

tally billed Biehc) and 1®"““ “ j Ccmral 
mUie -S Doe 5O. 

ftr;rc^m; utm 

. Official re,mrts of the ..attic MBmna^ 

Mill be found ill Ex . Pnscs are com 
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no ig, 79 For slalisUcs on Santa Anna’s forces 
lU George L Rives, The United States and 
Mexico 1821-1848 (New York, 1913). If.P 36 * 

» As of 1909 when Steele published his critique 
Matthew Forney Steele, American Campaigns 
(Washington, 1909), I, p 93 
Records of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, “Report of Persons and Articles Hired 
hy Capt E A Ogden, Asst. QM Depot Mouth 
of the Rio Grande, June 1847,” R G 92, National 
Archives 

“ Scott to Secretary of War, January 12, 1847. 

Ex Doc 56, H R, 30tli Cong, 1st Scss, pp, 

34*36 

u Tlic earliest cSort at steamboat navigation of the 
{lio Grande, above MaUmoros, was that by lleoiy Aus¬ 
tin in 1829 He brouglit to the Itio Grande a stout, well 
built steamboat called the Ariel and operated it between 
SUlamorof and Camargo (or Several montlis there 
b a story that an ordinance of either I\c)7iosa or Camar- 
go forbade steamboats to tic up within the municipal 
lunils, on tlio ground tliat gases from their smokestacks 
were dclitcnous to the li^ahitants' health Since the 
Ariel was of too deep draft for successful navigation of 
the Itio Grande, Austin gave up after a few months — 
lUrlwrt Daven^Mrt, "hotca on Carly Steamboating on 
ilie Itio Crandc,“ Tl>e Souifiiccircm llutarical Quar- 
<rrIi/.XLl\(OcUi34$),p aS&. 

For a full account of Henry Austin's adventure 
on the Rio Grande, see Paul I lorgan. Great iUccr, 
The nio Crarufe <n Sorth American History 
(Sew York, J 9 S 4 ), H, pp 481-484. 493*494 
•* I had ut-a and beard tell of the crookedness of this 
grajRl rivet, but ilwre is no wav of showing Iww tor¬ 
tuous U Its course eieejit by llie illustration given by an 
UAiana vnluntrcr, be said *lie liad seen a crow Oy 
from like l</p (f a tree (ollow up the course of the river 
for hili-en inmules, tlwn light, and it fit ou tlio same 
tire It had started fiom."— hcnl), pp 4$-^^ 

•• W. H ClulCcUl, T/ic Ticm CiTici 0/ r/ie Bor¬ 
der (lltownsvillc, 1S93). p 43 For an account 
of llic brief Imtory of Uic Republic of the Rio 
Grande—wluise fuiiiidcis liopcd would cncom- 
juss Texas. Nuevo Lc-o 1, Tainaulipas, Cuahuila. 
Diir*nj,Q, New Mexico, and both Upper and 
lower Califuniu-vre Hurgan. If, pp. 559-569 


*» Wilham Neale, ‘ History of the City of Browns¬ 
ville, from 1848 to 1876," Etcmng Ranchero, 
July 5.1876. as quoted by Chatfield, p 14 

‘6 Though the installation's official name may 
have been Fort Texas, it was more conmonly^ 
called Fort Taylor, m honor of the anny’s com¬ 
mander, even in official communications Gen¬ 
eral Taylor, howev er, held a low view of naming 
places after men before they were dead. He 
headed his dispatches “The Camp Opposite Mat- 
amoros” or “Camp on the Left Bank of tlie Rio 
Grande ” On May 4. 1846, Major Jacob Brown, 
the commander, m his last report from the httle 
sand bag fort,” called it Fort Texas 
*7 A steamboat was also named m the beros 
honor The Mapr Broun held the record for the 
farthest steamboat passage up the Rio Grande 
During the high water of 1846, tbo Major Broicn 
steamed all the way to Laredo The lugh water 
receded before she could return, and she was 
stranded for weeks — Amertcan Flag, Matamo- 
ros, November 4,1846 

But this did not deter mihtary dreaming On 
February 1,1847, an officer makmg a topograph* 
ical survey wrote 

1 also understand that cxaminaboni have recently 
been made of the lUo Grande from Camargo to a pom 
some thirty miles above Presidio, which encourage >e 
hope that this noble over may become navigable, wi 
slight improvements, at certain seasons of the )ear, 
nearly as high up as the Conchos, and render it not Im* 
probable that steamboats may at no distant day ascen 
ev cn to Chihuahua, to Paso del N orto, and to tlie v 
of Santa Fc This, however, is vcnlunag on the field 
speculation.— Ct-orge \V Hughes, \tcmotr Descnpltce 
of aDnttvmof liie United States Anny, under 
mand of Origodier Ccncroi John E Wool, from San 
Antonio de Uezar, fn Texas, la Schd/o, in Mexico, Fs. 
Doc 32, Sen., 31st Cong., 1st Scss., p 37 
•* Lloyd Lewis, Capfaiii Sam Grant (Boston, 
>950). p. 2G2 
•9 Same, p 163 
•• Samc.p 161. 

' John Fmnas Harntramck Cbilionic, Life and 
Corresjiondcncc of John A Quitman . - • ( 
York, i&Go), as quoted by Lewis, pp 
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i Lewis, p i 57* 

‘3 Same . » 

M John Sedgsvick. Correspondence J J ^ 

Scdgv,,cl (New York, 1902-1903). 
by Lewis, pp 

“5 A proclamation by 

Matamoros, March x8,1846. HosUhttes hj Mex 

tco.pp 109-110 

Lewis, p 187 ,. 

^7 Col Wilham Bowen Campbell, as quo 
Lewis, p 159 

. -c the Texans at 
For an eyewitness account ot tnc 

Monterrey see Giddings,pp 143 ^44 

_ ^ ^ rnh 


[onterrcyseeGiddings, pp 143 ■+ 

. ByOctober, 1846. L-eutenaat Colonc'Thom^ 

as F Hunt. Deputy < 3 '‘«“™ftWteen vessels 
ported from New Orleans that 
had been purchased for ojnJ supply 

Grande orbehveen the river s 
depots Hatchce Eagle, ; $9,000, 

^,500. Troij, §6,000, / E Boug'* 

Broiwwulle. §9.000, S^ontori . $is,6oo. 

and Ready, $12,000, Jfn/or e,Aooo, Cor- 
Vndme, $13,000, Colonel Cros , _ ’/jgtamed 
isHe. §16.000. Telegrop/., ?to ,49 l, 

at New Orleans for trips to $18,000 

Vaca, and other points), James as a sea 

(a steam-schooner propeller, to e rgg^p luly 

boatandhghter) -T F Hunt ° October 

4 ,1846./f Hunt to Henry Ston^on 

26, 1846, Ex Doc 119. H n. 

Sess. pp 382-383, 380-387 

3® General Winfield Scott ^ consult 

Grande, desired to go to Carnarg , con-Ctte, 

General Worth C^ptim Kenedy s > w tolo 

kNas the best m the service and he' p ^Gg- 

General Scott and staff up the n' oCtapb®^ 

It has been slated by General 

of Kenedy that the Cortettc -. jj an error 

Taylor to Camargoin July, 1 q issue of the 

According to the August G, i 04 • j^iatamo* 
Amencen I lag, T lylor depar yf con- 

ros for Camargo on the Army at 

finned hy Thomas B Thorpe » faylor ap- 
Sloiircrty On the way up 1 ' [^2 
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patently .ansferredfroin^e l— 

Hatdiee Eog “y B*ber Tanner Double- 

uihisioumakRhod 

day (ed ). V/rbour (New York. 

PhiUp HorhourneB ^ bisCompoig" 

Sketches of the w „ ,ckcc Eagle No eye- 

The error probably S ^hout 

when *'’‘®“'. 3 “AMrar to Camargo T'leac- 

iransportmg the , hnown on die Rio 

uvities ot Taylor bei g b ^ers assumed 

‘^'“”‘’%Wth:r*eG”Ll"ias'zacharyTay- 

Tu was n^aet Winfield Soott 


r me Eeone,ceHtstory of the 

® ’““rlwlonthc 

snSgfiSH-Si 

tanccaboveRet uo ot 

bwagM dv'™ “ of tho EnS'"'^ “ Xf, os- 

C„olcs=»e“ ™ ^ b«n X«o tUg. 

tho WHO. "bo ' ootauwpb' - 

t.gocdisawv.'.nlor 
» Same, October 14. i8d 

„ same, September 26, 1846 

same. October I. „ teported on four 

“'®‘^fr*nge'^i..dW..V.'f‘«erat§..S 

Worrtu. txciiu> „ 

r] 
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per day plus fuel Each was to receive $1,000 
expenses to the Rio Grande “The charter [of 
the Big Hatchee] is conditioned that she will 
answer our purposes, and the lest is to be, that 
she will take 100 tons of frei^t up the nver to 
Matamoros, provided there be feet water in 
the nver.”— Hunt to Jesup, July 4,1846, as cited. 

There were apparently several other vessels 
chartered during the war on a similar per dtem 
basis 

37 Graf, I, pp aoo^i 

Captain John Sanders reported from Pitts¬ 
burgh, on June 21, 1846, on a Captain William 
Stewart who was taking two boats to the Rio 
Grande, one under thirty days’ charter and the 
other “on his own venture, w ith the understand¬ 
ing that he was to be patronized when the 
govenunent bad more freight than its own boats 
could carry” —Ex Doc. 119. 29th Cong, 2d 
Scss, pp 420-421 

Wlule the army still had but one ite^boat la the 
n>er,aMusi»ippi lUvcr captain put the Frontier iteam 
boat m coffliiMTCul service with deck passage between 
Mktamorot and Point Itabcl at $3^10, and passage m 
the cabin, $10.^ Robert Selph Henry, The Story of the 
Hestccn Wat (New York, 1950), p. 89. 

Other steamers engaged in pnvate trade on 
the Rto Grande during the war were the Lama, 
Tom Kirkman, Laurel, Del iVorfe, Gazelle and 
Monroe, as evidenced by vanous advertisements 
and articles m the American Flag Conccimng 
the ifonroc, the following news item was pub¬ 
lished m the August 17,1846, issue of the Arneri- 
can Flag 

Steamer iionroe Thu fine vteamer, commaoded by 
Captain Hugh Monroe, an apenenced steamboat of¬ 
ficer, and brother, wre believe, to the gallant Major 
Monroe, m cocimand at Point Isdbil, arrived here 00 
Thursday Ttie tfonroe has been bufit expressly for the 

Rio Crande, u of V ery hght draft, cames a heavy freight. 

and has a powerful engine, whKh enables her to stem 
the rapid currccl of the stream with greater speed »!■«" 
almost any olla» boat on the nver She U to run, we 
understand, independent of Govenunent charter, and 
will be devoted to the inUrests both of the CovexruDent 
and private individuali. Captain Monroe will be found 
an accommodating and gentlemanly commander, and 
tus boat a speedy md safe means of transportation. 


This Captain Hugh Monroe is evidently none 
other than Richard King’s employer and bene¬ 
factor at Mobile Bay There is no record of a 
meeting of Monroe and King on the Rio Grandi^ 
but there is no reason to doubt that meeting took 
place, renewing their friendship after the pas¬ 
sage of a decade 

Hugh Monroe sold his boat Monroe in 1847 
and evidently left the border country His bwt 
stayed. On Nov ember3,1847, tbe^imerican Flag 
reported as follows 

Steamer Wrecked The steamer Monroe, Capt. Me 
Cowaa. bound from the mouth of the Rio Craade to 
Lavaca Bay, Texas, m aUemptmg to get out to sea a few 
davs since, struck on the bar at the mouth of the nver 
and was afterward dnven ashore, becoming a complete 
wTeck. The Monroe has been runmng for the past year 
on the Ibo Crande, and was recently purchased here 
with a view- to run her on the Tnmty nver, m Texas. 
The captain was the chief owner, and suffers a senoos 
loss by the wreck of the boat 
3* American Flag, October 30, 1847 
» Holman Hamilton, Zachanj Taylor, Soldier of 
the Republic (New York, 1941), pp 

CHATTER III 

’ The (Corpus Chnsti) World, May 23 » 

Mrs Hennetta M King to her granddaughter, 
Mrs Thomas R- Annstrong, Captam William 
Kelly, an early steamboater on the Rio Grande 
and employee of King and Kenedy, rememberw 
while xemuuscmg to Harbert Davenport that 
stones of Richard King’s having serv^ as bar¬ 
tender and bouncer of his “inn" at Boca del Rm 
w ere common know ledge m the Brownsville area 
m the early days Kelly came to Texas dunng 
the Civil War and was employed by King and 
Kenedy m 1&66 — Chatfield. p 21 
* “Coosohdated Correspondence File, 
Santiago, Texas," Records of the Office of the 
Quariermoiter General, R. G 92, National 
Archives 

Some boats were sold “at pnvate sale pnor 
to the auction In his letter of March i. 1849. 
from Brazos Santiago, Assistant Quartermaster 
Brevet Major W W. Chapman reported to 
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Quartermaster General and that 

public sale was postponed t , c privately 

the Colonel Hunt had been isp iy^„lageo«s 
tor ?5 000 “All consider ^‘^“^^^s^hielr other 

sale” Andmcompansonwi*pt 

steamboats brought at auction, it was ery 
vantageous indeed 
3 Same 


4 Same « g -phe 

5 Arne, icon Flag, on a tnp 

Steamer was reported a o the Rj® 

from Brazos Santiago “ * ® saved-prm 

Grande “The cargo was , „ng to the 

apally non and other articles belongi g 

government ” was unaware of 

Obviously Major Chapm ^gpared the 

this catastrophe at die 'o' (page 43)^°'^ 

Notice of Quartermasters sale (pag 

publication I ^ledi 

8 In i8ao a wave o£ WoTcmment issued 

teiranean states ’^'"i^^^The^Mouth of "w 
a decree directing that Mexican Gulf 

Bravo and four olhet port on 

should be opened for c turmoil of 

officialdom was absor decree was nev 

burgeoning revolution 
carried out , p^jcls »« 

7 Victor M Rose some ^ ^^its 
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, Emperor de^ 

independent nninmerce of all nations 

It opened seaports twenty-five per cent on 

andl imposed a “i TeTcrtc tax added an- 

nU impor^. the n enWn „ 

odier eighteen per cen p^^ic- 

nnheensed port xn* as ^ 

ficial taxes 


Hose, pp '5i-r53 >-af“^' 

In Mr Boses b<» „„bert Da 
Lafou According^ ii^ 


as Lafou ’ Atcoromgj Jfjbi'icr 


area, cCareia. Ja“SJcrant Tfiey 

married Angela Santa l«' j , In, Viunvn 

r'l 5™'“-; I' • ruian.«"«-= 

\lrvM lhcir‘’!::,° „ d.e country poor to 


mi gratnee j, . "" He and "no 

was a large- Imd 
Ills dculb 


.eial taxes u ,he city of Matamoros 

The land on winch M sex and 

stands was mcluded u jes Ks- 

three fourtlts ^ Lorenzo de la G;^ 

bett Davenport humhlo beginning 

,1 Francisco '''*“"“^ ,05 His father, Manuel 
He was bomofficer... tho Spanrth 
Ytuma. who >>“ eihur, Paula Navarro y 

army, died y°“"^ , > . refugees from the 

Ortosu, was the ® j by Indians about 

town of tS'^biincsstramnigas 

^Los Algodoncs -Same 
.. Ford. V, pp 8S=,f jn some of the 

John S Fords ‘y‘"‘°'[,J,.tcll,ecnt and some 

suaightest, some of the most Hie 

o( the most ,, region He wrote, as 

lintory of the h'"8 a vital span of 

a participating eyewitness, 

Texas history rarolma on May a®. 

Ford was bom m but, 1>S 'Irlne 

t8.5 He had hide as a conn.D 

of Im lose of rcaydls- "- I „ Ho was com- 
schoolteacher at the ag , age of tw coty -one 
oIeting.ncd.cal studies at tlie X ,p„„ 

tTemtesscc sshen he dec dc^_ |“ h 
HoanlsedalSa.. '“8“''“ J ssas enlistment 

:rrSKe^d;'w. 
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campaign In autumn of 1844 Ford was elected 
to the House of Representatives of the last Con 
gress of the Republic of Texas In the spring of 
1845 in partnership with a prmter,he established 
The Texas Democrat m Austin On May 14 
1847, he enlisted for sersice m Mexico as adjutant 
of Colonel John C Ha>s First Texas Mounted 
Volunteers He was discharged June 30 ia48 
and returned to his newspaper From that time 
until his death November 3,1897, John S Ford 
contmued to alternate lietween military service, 
pubhc service and newspaper work. 

Equipped with newspaper experience and 
having been in the vanguard of virtually every 
significant fronher political and military activity 
in Texas for a full half a century, John S Ford 
was ideally fitted la wnto of the events m which 
hehadpartiapatcd In 1S83 he began compiling 
his liemoiTs They present a graphic view of the 
sweep of history through which he lived. 

'* Graf, I, p 52 
Same, pp 273 274 
Same, pp 212 213. 

Testimony of Robert S Leman Jacob Mus¬ 
sina 0 William Alhng ct al, Louisiana Anno- 
taied Reports, XI, p 568 
The Brownsville Town Company was oiB 
aallv contracted on December 9,184S between 
Charles Stillman. Samuel A. Belden and Jacob 
Mussina for a joint venture “within what is 
termed the ejidos of the City of Matamoros situ 
ated on the left bank of the Rio Grande einbrao* 
mg the town tract of Brownsville and the land 
upon which Unite-d Slates Gov emment improve 
incnts [Fort Brown] now exist,” 

Davenport “Notes on Early Steamboaling.” 
p 2&S 

Graf, I, pp 77 78 

** Arclmes of MalarAoros, Mexico For data on 
Stillman and his family sec Henry IL Sbles, 
History of Ancient Wethersfield, Conmcttcut 
(New york, 1904) 

Ford, V, p, 884. 

Graf. I, pp 160-161 


" Records “At a special session of the Commis¬ 
sioner s Court of Cameron County, Texas, Dec 7» 
1849“ show the Whitecdle tied up at Browns¬ 
ville The FranUand and the Aid were also bed 
up See American Flag, April jg 1848 
*3 This deduction is based on facts contamed in 
CraFs study of the steamboat trade 
*4 Graf, I, pp 45 

*s Captam William Kelly to Harbert Davenport 
See also Kenedy s Obituary 
•* Graf I p 235. 

Captam Wilham Kelly to Harbert Davenport. 

Kenedy s Obituary 
Same 

a® This date is an inference based on recorded 
dates of preceding and succeeding events 
a* This account of the Sbllman Kenedy inter¬ 
view is based on the reminiscences of Captain 
Kelly to Harbert Davenport 
a* Graf, I, p 358 

aa This account of the Kenedy King conversation 
IS liased on the following sources Captain KeUy 
to Harbert Davenport JohnD Finnegan, retired 
business manager of the King Ran^ who ^ 
counted the conversabon as related to him by 
R J Kleberg, Sr who had heard it from Miflm 
Kenedy himself Davenport “Notes on Early 
Steamboating" pp 2S8-289, Kings Obituary, 
Kenedy s Obituary 

54 In a deposition by Mifflin Kenedy, September 
23,1872 he stated that the firm of M Kenedy A 
Co had started business as “common earners on 
March 1 1850 ” 

a» Davenport, “Notes on Early Steamboaling. 

P *89- 
** Same 

From a study of the Comanche’s requirements. 
It becomes obvious that the boats draft had to 
be "less than twenty four mches loaded- 
ar Graf, I, p 360 
a» Same, p 359, 

aa Penalednoteia thehandvvnbngof Mrs Hen 
netta M King. Kmg Ranch vault 
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(» This account ot the Erst Clum- 

KidiardKmgandHcnncttaMan * 

hcrlain is based on the notes by 

eded notes of Mrs Heunetta M W^nia,' 

Mrs n I Kleberg, a daughter, notes 

Sarah Kleberg [a g'^.^'^'l^’^ng^.incli vault. 

C Kuir - all preserv ed in the King n 

Dr John/bshton to Holland McCoinb 

« Florence Bell, A Hislon/ o/ ^ n n , n d , 
teuan Church of Broitnstiiic, » 

Diamond Jubilee October 4-11^ ^9 presbutenan 
mg t/ic OrgontMlioJi of the Ji n P ^ • 

Churcli BrotoiuLiUc, T exas, 

] L Allhands. GnngoBin^U^r^r"^ 

ed.i93i).p Wo 

the Drum. A Glimpse of fronM 

York, 1858), p 109 „™vofriccr,accom- 

Mrs Viel6,tbowifeot anaiTOy 
panied her husband to the y parracks 

1831 She spent a year at jvvhcnwe 

She remarked of Brownsville m ’id but one 

were there, there was no chu«h,m^^ „ 

preacher . a wandering P / 

4* Dr John Ashton to Holland McCom 

43 Same rl n P 

44 A C/iamberlmn Gencolo&tcd 

« H Chamberlain, Windsor, Conn 

Eve. i8e3." to the KiugB®* 

County. New York, preserved mine 

''ault . „„p.\ to fil''® ® 

Hnam Chamberlain te''‘^lr6 

tailed account of his ra^ Zttitural gerden, b^* 
cxpenenccs m Windsor, a j^^orsc was aho 
almost a morfll wilderness i,..,icd ‘ You have 
a teacher Chamberlain botv much, 

notiu\dmc,whcre,howlonS,m^^^ 

you teach in Lewis nccord, umdcnti- 

rs ChamheMn CCTCoIogW' ‘ „ dippmS 

Bed Essex Couiily.Vemiont.nc« P^t^ 

« ChamheMn Geiic»l“g*"' 

4® Same , 

43 Preserved m King 'neiirl'-tta Chamber- 

so HChaniberlatntoMh. 

lain,MarcheB, i8t7.h"il. 


Notes for Chapter III 
■pages ox — 00 

, onrl the flower painting 

" ra"-iXThe1angBancbvau.t 

of Hiram Cliambcrlain s ndmg n 
5 , The story of that has passed 

tom genmanon to generation - Robert J 

unable to make 6°““ ^yhen Texas was an- 
lemtorybytocoofam pear- 

nexedtoUioUmon^'^ ,outh of the Nueces 
ance of civil go jtjueces County Apri i • 

Rtver by the «“tlon ^ j,^ 5 ti, at the ex- 

i8^6 Us county se . unpos- 

treme iiottliem '='^8“ “tion of law over tlio 
siblylocaledtorad tom^ 

Sif^to Laredo to Brown^J^^^^ 

Srualp--“'S“‘'T“':a;mc7v.^ to the 
Hidalgo, any Cl country was 

?utiTd by the State 

nver. Cr““:\?Xrof die n-oGranM^ 


growing >-,,ntv. containing an 

nver Cameron Cooney' Grande, was 

lowest reaches of d e ^ 

cai-cd from N'‘f“?theLunly government 

o ,Q Adniuiistration village of Santa 

:v^s Sfs. orgaiaaed at *e ,ut 

Rita. SIX miles upn jn August 

,vhon tbo^f"tfi::^gn"cd as the county scat 

nrowiisvtlle wa S rpplthalw'vcreactuAIy 

Fromtl>»tO^“’;S„gh Tex“S 

Iwirt ot Moxu” 

ClnlCeU. P « ty administration 

The first action “ t''” ot a strong 

, nrownsviUo was die e°a ,l,o lomi ot 

C^.;ar"rcn.aScotnhosc^ 
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Notes for Chapters III - IV 
pages 68 — 74 

the army of the Republic of Texas He met death 
before a Mexican finng squad during the Mier 
Expedition The onginal Cameron County ran 
from the Rio Grande to Los Olnios Creek—that 
IS, all of present day Cameron, Willacy and 
Kenedy counties Willacy County was created 
in 1911 from Cameron and Hidalgo counties in 
1921 Cameron, Willacy and Hidalgo counties 
provided land for Kenedy County 

From 1848 until 1911 the entire area from the 
Rio Grande to Los Olmos Creek, comprising the 
Kenedy Ranch and large sections of the King 
Ranch svas governed* from Brownsville, it was 
still border country 

M Jovial Henry Miller had a talent for hospitality 
He rebuilt and expanded Miller's Hotel m 1858 
It prospered for years Though no longer under 
the same name, it is still a hotel today 
u Stillman pumeyed to Connecticut and mar* 
ned Miss Elizabeth Goodrich at WcthcrsSeld on 
August 17, 1849 He returned to Brownsville 
with his bride and built a new house the 6rst 
solid bnck residence m town It was said by 
Stillman’s niece, Miss Hattie Case, that Stillman 
brought his bnde to Brownsville by schooner 
because he was "afraid of steamboats ^ 

5* This account of Richard Kmgs celebration of 
his twenty-suth birthday comes from a story 
told by the Combe family It is familiar to old* 
tuners in Brownsville Richard King's words arc 
lierc placed m direct quotation fur the first time 
In this l>ook. 

Dr Cliarlcs Birthoud Combe was cn route 
to Mexico City, but he hktd the atmosphere or 
the jK-oplc of Brownsville $0 well Uiat he stayed 
TliU was the lx ginning of a long fncndsliip w ilb 
Captain King Doctor Comlic died m Browns¬ 
ville In 1907, in Ills seventy-eighth year, after a 
long and honored medical career on the border 
Tlic dashing young Kentuckian’s rough com¬ 
panion on tlut night m July, 1850, was a char¬ 
acter wlio came to1>c well known m Brownsville 
at Hell Bint” Miller, so-callcd not only lx cause 
lus actions earned the name but to distinguish 
Klin from "Heaven Bent" Miller, a very pious 


fellow During an epidemic m later years both 
of them were stneken and—contrary to expecta- 
tions-Heaven Bent died and Hell Bent survived 
Neither was related to Henry Miller, the owner 
of the hotel 

CHATTER IV 

* As evidenced by an advertisement m the 
Ainencan Flag, August 3i, 1850 

» The disposition of the boats is a logical con¬ 
clusion from facts available about M Kenedy 
& Co's operation 

3 The August 21 issue of the Amencan Flag 
hsled “M Kenedy. Master’ for the Crarnptw 
Contrary to most published accounts, King did 
not skipper the Grampus and Kenedy did not 
skipper the Comanche for several months after 
the amval of these boats 

* Davenport, “Notes on Early Steamboating, 
p 289, Ford, V, pp 891 892 

s The discovery of gold in California was a boon 
to general busmess activities in Brownsville and 
particularly to the newly organized company 
Referring to the year 1850, William Neale said 
Stage lines and steamboats plied between our aty and 
ihe mouth of the river Brazos Si Jago ISanuago] ^d 
Point Isabel and they did a thriving business at that 
Ume for on the Erst excitement regarding the California 
gold diggings and for some Ume after, great numbers 
of travellers passed through our aty on their 
the Pacific coast by land and expended considerable 
amounts of money here in purchasing outfits from our 
traders and stock raisers —Chatficld p 14 
® Tlie monopoly eventually drew public com¬ 
plaint and a cry was raised for overland compe¬ 
tition by way of “the Corpus route “—Nueces 
Valleij, March 13, 1838, as quoted by Graf, L 
p 362 

' Graf, I, pp 358-359. 

• Same, p 360 For the deposition sec Nalhamcl 
Milson, Special Counsel for Claimants, The 
Steamboat “Sttan “ Before the MUed Com- 
mission on American and Mexican Claims '/ 
Kenedy 0 - Co cs Mexico No 340 Brief for 
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Claim on itcnls (Judd Sc ly 

nd)Th.s legal acUonxvciJ^'cUcmfor' 

for Mexican seaure of the steamboat 

9 Allbands.p (M^- 

monj at I Lo,urn.o ^ ^ 
nasha, Wis, 1917)* P ^^3’ 
lo Holland McCombs 
“ Graf, I, p 360 

“ , Holland McCombs 

“ Harbcrt Davenport to Hot practice 

Mr Davenport came to 

law m 1912 vvitb a great available 

about local luslory He m e e,,pcnenccs 

old tuners. accumuUtmg a ^v talth ot exp 
and gossip of earlier days 

« In her later years Mrs m some 

made notes on her early expert ’ gf^nd 

cases dictated them to a daugMcr^ o 
daughter Thrs note “ P'fg' which destroyed 

Ranch vault It survived the lire w 

therandibouscin 191* 

Victor Rodriguez Alvarado, ^„g 

varado, an carly-day „ an interview 

“■".wtev- 

(Boston, 1938), p 
Same 

>1 Viele, pp 191-193 .(rs Vicli h'd “ 

From IhnggoW ®=‘"'wdlnTof the ahortiv” 
nngside seat on ibe un o\)Vious fri*”' . 
Plan de b Loha It bf om^^ mooting 
narration of events iba 
Carvajal and the s 

Various spellings of card)»i“^ ^ Lro 
found Carbajal, Wn from I'b 

me used in this work is ta j^^sus 


Various spellings* raribM“‘ J..ro 

lund Carbaial.Carava|al.C«^^^,,„,lg.iatii.e 
ig used in this work is ^lnrln 

Harbcrt Davenport,; "itnrMl 

larabajai; The Sooth<oC^ ‘'" ^ 
ethj, LV (Apnl, lOS®) ■ P' 

Vicle>p 19* 


Notes /or Chapter IV 
pages 74 — 09 

ao rord, V, P 880 Emcit 
a. ford, IV, PP 638 637 

aa Same, pp 637638 

aa Same, p 638 , „.jd. 

aa There are many “ccounts an^j^ 

u,g the Carvajal Revoto J P„„„cr 

mints and ™ H R. 44* Cong, f 

Troubles. R'=P“'*X cs on the Hio Gronrfe, 
Sess , Messoge 0" ^osl ^o,fficult,es 

Ex Doe * Frommr Message of *0 

0,1 the Soulhu.esi^rn ^ 36th 

President of the Unhed S P „ 

r..,ur 1st Sess , Troiion- Reports of 

Ex Doc 81, 36 ‘>’ 24 ol>oo Sent m iS 73 h 
,he Committee of *’"'“‘ 1 “ , the Troiitier of 

t Mcrtcon Cooernm^^ 

Texas (N«"’,y;f^plmt’ed ot a Meeting ofj'e 
neut ^Pf .. iji-j j^prtl I 7 t ^®75 

Citizens of ^Ads Memoirs. 

vm«p!»i'‘ MKslonery Adventures 

Emmanuel •/pTrsonel Nerrnlme of 

in Texas and Mexico Regions {London, 

t years SO,ourn - " 
pert (Dallas, 1934 ^ Freemans Re- 

SSis'iSS 

>®,r-rc.”s-A 

tras not WorLing for P“"“‘j watir liamporu 

and ■>»«r3&“ 



IsoTES for chapters IV-V 
pages 8g-97 

75 per thousand for all pound freight, per loo 
lbs for all measurement freight 30 cents per cubic foot 
soldiers $9 per man horses and mules S12 per bead 
For Subsistence stores the rales paid are —flour beans 
bread, nee coffee sugar salt apples onions or any 
other drtj barrel taking the flour barrel as the standard 
$1 Go per barrel for pork, molasses vinegar or any tret 
barrel $2 20 per barrel The cost of transportation be 
tween any intermediate points is in proportion —Same 
Lll (October 1948) pp 231232 

Buclangbam Smith United States charge 
d’affaires, Mexico City to Major W W Chap¬ 
man, Commanding Officer, Fort Brown, Texas 
Smith ordered Chapman to prevent “directly or 
indirectly the support of insurgents by men and 
arms \Vilham R Manmng (cd ), Diplomallc 
Corres]}ondence of the United States Infcr- 
dmerfeon Affairs, 1831-1860 (Washmgton,i932- 
1939). IX. P 4 M 
*7 Graf, I, pp 356 357 

** Brownsville Daily Cosmopolitan, March 17, 
1886 

*9 Father Verdet officiated at the service m St 
Mary s Church Mamage records arc on file m 
the office of the County Clerk, Cameron County, 
Texas 

C G Norton, Auslin Times, June 4 1937 
This feature article dates a letter from Kjmncy 
written in Brownsville, as “1842" This is an 
ohvious typographical error In 1842 there was 
no BrosvnsviUe no steamboaU and no “General 
A." to whom to sell a boat 

** George C Furber, The Titehe Months Vol 
untcer (Cincmnali 1848), p 163 Walter 
Pa) e Lane, The j\dientures and Rccollecttons of 
General Walter P Lane (Marsliall, Tex., 
1928), pp 72 73 

** Josiah Turner, "Deposition No 93 ” Memonal 
of the Unacd States, No 230, Before the General 
Cklms Commission of the United States and 
Mexico. Under Contention Concluded Septem 
her 8 1923. UnUed States of America on Behalf 
of Hohert } hlcbcrg, Sr Richard kmg v 
United Mexican States (Washington, n d.) 
(hereafter ated as “Memonel .Vo 230"), p 146 


CHAPTER V 

‘ Lewis p 135 

• Captain Kmg s party took the route which was 
known for many years after Taylor s march from 
Corpus Chnsti to Matamoros as ' General Tay¬ 
lors Road Capt John James Dix, Indian 
Troubles,’ as quoted by Ford, II, p 3^7 

The road proceeded southwestward from 
Corpus Chnsti for about thirty miles and then 
turned south to the Rio Grande It was a thirsty 
trace through a wild country, but it gave graphic 
testimony of its grazing potential The future 
General "Grant would nde out onto high ground 
to sec the wild mustangs covenng the plam clear 
to the honzon m three directions, too many 
to be corralcd in the whole state of Rhode 
Island "—Lewis, p 135 

* Accordmg to Kmney's report to President 
Lamar he was first deceived m the purchase or 
the property having bought of a person who had 
no title to it" At the arrival of Villareal s force, 
all but eight of Kinneys forty men, hired as 
soldiers “in constant pay," deserted him But 
Kmney mtunated to the Mexicans that he had 
buned bombs and other secret destructive de 
vices “This led to an interview, m which sharp 
words first ensued and a peaceful trade for the 
land followed "—Charles Adams Guhek, Jr, and 
Wmme Alien (eds ), The Papers of Mtrabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar (Austm, 1924) (hereafter 
cited as “Larnar Papers”), No 2422, IV, pp 
213 2x4 

Kmney agreed to pay $4 000—$3 oooinUruted 
States currency and $1 000 in merchandise The 
down payment was only 845 reales —Coleman 
McCampbell, Texas Seaport, The Story of the 
CroiLlh of Corpus Christi and the Coastal Bend 
Area (New York, 1952), p 26 

* Same p 27, Lewis, p 124, Shearer, pp 205 
207, Edward S Wallace, General William Jen¬ 
kins Worth, Monterey’s Forgotten Hero (Dallas, 

1953). p 66 

* Lamar Papers, No 2422, IV, pp 213214 

* McCampbell, Texas Seaport, pp 27 29 
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Seaport, PP 30;^ 

,»i 1 “If Was Texas l‘»rst 

Hortense Warner \Var(l» \tapazinfit 

sme Farr." The Iloaston Clirourclc Hago 

April 27,195a, p 22 ^ 

> Shearer, pp 223-^24 
" Ford. IV, p 638 
“ Same, p 641. 

“ Ward, p 22 , ..^rc'iuoti to 

“ Mifflin Kenedy related tlus con 
Robert ] Kleberg, wbo repeated it 
Ridiard M Kleberg, Sr nunffcrs, A 

“ Walter Prescott Webb, The ^«“*Yotk, 1935). 
Cealarp of Volu«- 

p 143, Muster Roll °f ,i,„rY, Austin 
leers, Archives, Texas State , „ .7, shows 

“ Nueces Coimlp "“‘’'’‘'’■““‘Is bought Colonel 

thatoii]une5,i85a,G K L been 

H L Kinney's pnrt-interest 1 ^j,„e„t 

the Corpus Chnsti Sfor reveals tba 

This same page of the recor paying ns 

Lewis bou^it many Vewis JP 

much as $100 and $15° v^ritli \ \ 

engaged in a mercantile vc , one of * 

elt of Corpus Christi Wi ^ according 

admimstrators of the Lew r ^ Appointmen 

the PeUtionof JohnWillct Coun y 

Administrator;' filed witli the 

Court April iG, 1^53 , TJuec<^ 

Records of Heal Eslnle of N 
Book E, pp 347-350 .incinneiits ntten 


:lle fact drat the ,be l.e.«^ 

the purchase by S Lmc l«nc 

ginal gnnitee and ‘f^SrpnAo' 

;erest to Lewis transactions -pj 
licates that the two bad agre^ 

plan upon «l«cb P“« ,,„,acs CouuUJ. 

neJs of Fcal Estate of ^ 

Accorduig “ ■ W°c6n '|“;-“and‘Si Ele pV 

„,L General W.nl°‘ 


NOTES for Chapter V 
pages 97-ioii 

»r:rpee.a.Dep^^^^^^^^^^ 

Nueces Dismot Cton ^ „g, 

are recorded as Escamilla and R 

N,colas Alvarado, Doming 

^'■'8 „ n “Hueo Land Area Is Lost m 

„ Dawson Duncan, Clirowdo, May i8. 

Pioneer Surveys, Historical Herit- 

1930, Florence Johns ^ jj^orwal Fee- 

/iftc of the Lotcer Rm S«hu/«gflt«on and 

Td of ^PrtTtoTern^ Crlrrle Valley 

Colonization of Escandon, Count of 

lonio, 1937). P j g to the dea* of 

„ A legal >ns‘^”fexecuted m the Con- 
Jose Lorenzo dejn G ,814. sign^ ^y 

ircgacion de R g pandi vault 

i la Garra's sons-King 

.. Tohn Henry Brown. J 

168510 i®9* f die Cow Boys quickly got out 

The activities o gwmdled They 

ot band as die ^uPP 7 engaged m die smug- 
^ade inroads upon ,„g flourish 

eUng trade which g^public of Texas 

ttleu A'er;e“ a^ J„„ter.rctal.adoil 

There was relaUaU ^ Lieutenant John 

General ol the Tesas “"7 bund it BlW auh a »' 
Wlicn 1 amred m Vic ^cs die ud“ 

„t men who bundle eow slcahngboi tor 

pf Brothers .1,15 frontier Tlicy . 
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Notes for Chapters V VI 

pages 108—113 

Two days later H S Foote wrote to President 
Lamar, registermg his protest as an aggneved 
citizen of the area 

1 am constrained upon unquestionable evidence 
to State that there is a strange combinabon of 
marauders along the whole western fronber composed 
in part of Mexicans m part of Comanches and in part 
of men claiming to be Texian atizens who are alhed m 
order to plunder and devastate mdiscnmmatdy the 
private property of as good cibzens as any in Texas 
men who have served you in war and served you m 
peace and who are heart and soul devoted to the in 
terests of the Republic The most valuable tract 
which the republic possesses is almost entirely cxbrpa 
ted Distress has fallen upon men women and children 
and the whole population is speaking seriously of aban 
doning the country and abandorung it forever —Lamar 
Papen No 1449, HI pp 108 log 

Late m 1839 the pillage upon private atizenry 
was somewhat alleviated by Carvajal who re 
ermted Cow Boys to fight m the Federalist War 
under General Antonio Canales This fihbuster* 
mg was excellent training for, if not a step to 
ward the Mexican War to follow 
*’ The spelling of the name varies m early legal 
documents examined Frahedes, Frugedes, Fra 
gides Fragidis These vanations were presum 
ably attempts at Anglicization of a chnstian 
name rather uncommon to the Spanish language 
Deed Records, Nueces County, Book E pp 
498-499 and Transcribed Deed Records, Kleberg 
County, Vol A, p 8g Deed Records, Nueces 
County, Book E, pp 499-500 and Transcribed 
Deed Records Kleberg County Vol A, pp 89 

90 

** Ford, V, p 881 

CHAPTER VI 

• Alvar Nunez CabczadeVaca,T/ie 7 oHmcyo/ 

Aliar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Ir Fanny Bandc- 
lier (New\ork, 1905). p 97 

• Charles W llackett, Uistoncal Documents 
Relating to New Mexico, Nucui Viscaya, and 
Approaches Thereto (Wasliington, 19x3), I, 
p 41 


J Frank Dobie The Longhorns (Boston, 
1941). P 4 , , 

Captam George W Hughes, who kept notes 
during General Wool s march from San Antomo 
to Saltillo, recorded the Mexican vaquero in his 
native land 

Fai^y to yourself a rather light-colored In^an, 
dressed ui a pair of leather unmenbonables, without 
suspenders buttoning from the knee downwards which 
are usually left open in warm weather for comfort, and 
to exhibit the white drawers underneath a common 
cotton shut, often wanting a red sash tied hg t y 
around the waist a pair of sandals on his feet ^ 
enormous uon spurs on heel with a heavy conicd e 
hat (that would almost resist a sabre cut) on head, an 
a long uon pomted aspen goad m hand and you have 
a perf«l picture of the ranchero or rather vacbero 
(flcl Mounted on a spirited pony with a lasso at his 
saddle bow he is no mean adversary for a single man 
to encounter He ndcs well and fearlessly and throws 
the lasso with unerring aim It is a beaubful sight 0 
see him wiih his red blanket (worn as a poncho in co 
weather) streaming in the wind, bis bead bent ca^rly 
forward, and lasso whuling in cucles high in air nding 
down some refractory animal that he seldom fwls to 
catdi, at the Erst throw by the neck or hind foot, bri*’? 
ing him violently to the ground The animal thus caught 
feels that the contest is ended and quietly submits to 
his captor It is amusing to see the young urchins fo 
lowing the example of their elders and pracbsuig on 
little pigs and tender kids who by no means appear to 
enjoy the fun Every Mexican whatever his condition 
may be is expert with the lasso and the throwing of it 
may be regarded as a national amusement One of our 
men became intoxicated at the hacienda of Lorenzo 
near Parras and was in the act of raising his carbi^ 
to shoot Don Manuel its amiable and accomplished 
proprietor who quick as thought, threw the noose 
over him and pinioned him by the arms when our 
stalwart Arkansas cavalier became as meek and quiet 
as a Iamb —Hughes p 41 

* On March 4 1832, R H Chisholm wrote a 
request to Ezekiel Williams that he record his 
brand (IIC) at Gonzales This was the begin 
ning of our present system of brand recordmg 
—Richard M Kleberg, Sr .“Cowmen Have Prob¬ 
lems to Solve The Cattleman, Kill (October, 

igz6),p 21 For a facsimile reproduction of this 

histone Texas cattle brand see Dee Brown and 
Martin F Schmitt, Trail Driving Days (New 
York, 1952), p 48 
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' Walter Prescott Webb. ^!'pp^so| 

dom,” The Great Flatns (Boston. 193 ) • PP 

269 




Corpus C/rnsl. Caifer-T.mos. November 26, 

1933 
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James L Ste' Jbly d. sbaB, 

.9d9). P 87. “ 'm;g^m..lal.llood 

rb^^^KiSbJ/asfouuded 

ThelltnCrandeFenaeU^ „ 

.. 

on Ehzalieth street 1.1 lSn3 . ^ ^ 

- .,Iorri»genccu,ds.Ca.nem..Coun.v, 

B 1 riUd her wtalding tbess In 



Notes for Chapters Vi-VII 
pages 127 —140 

watercolor sketch of the dress The drawing and 
the note are prcsePrcd in the King Ranch vault 
Notes m Mrs Hennetta M Kings writing, 
trembled with age -King Ranch vault 
" Alpheus Morse to Mrs Hennetta M King 
—King Ranch vault 

‘® Present Kinenos keep her memory green with 
the title La Patrona 

** George Buchanan Fife, New York Etening 
Workl, as quoted in “Mrs King-Indeed a 
Queen,” Literary Digest, L\XXV (April 25, 

19*5).? AO 

3® I, Guadalupe Balli, for and in consideration of 
the services already tendered and to be hereafter ten 
dered towards the prosecution and final settlement of 
all my interests in the United States of Mexico and in 
theStaleofTexas by Gideon K. Lewis havegranted, 
bargained sold and conveyed and by these presents do 
grant sell bargain and convey unto the said Gideon 
K Lewis one half of all my interests in all property 
both real and personal in the aforesaid United Stales 
of Mexico and m the State of Texas -Deed Records 
Cameron County, Vol F p aS 
Deed Records, Kenedy County, Vol C, pp 

15 17 

The Padre Island tract has been the subject 
of much litigation In 1905, by the Laredo De¬ 
cree, Mrs H M king was awarded title to 6 000 
acres 

There is so much conflicting evidence I recall 
that in the suit which we had with the Slate of Texas 
over the title to the Island we could not even agree 
with the State on where the island is located^—Lnoy 
C Denman Jr^ of San Antomo, king Ranch attorney 
“Inventory and Appraisement, Estate of Cid 
eon K Lewis, Deceased, Apnl 27, 1855,” Min¬ 
utes Probate Court, Nueces County, Vol B, pp 
55 57 

CHATTETL VII 

• Minutesof the Probate Court, Nueces County, 
trace the lengthy and complicated settlement 
of the Lewis estate by an array of legal docu¬ 
ments, beginmng with the “Order AppotnUng 
Temporary Administrator and Appraisers, Estate 
of Gideon K Lewis, Deceased, April j6, 18^” 


Book B, pp 47 48, and stretchmg through nu¬ 
merous orders appointuig administrators and ap¬ 
praisers. petitions and grants of petitions for 
orders of sale of properties, and reports and 
accounts of sale Most of these documents are 
contained in Book B The culmination was the 
“Order Dismissing Estate of Gideon K Leww, 
Deceased, November 5,1874,” No 227, Book E 
* Testimony of James Bryden, Abstract of title 
to Rincon de Santa Gertrudis—King Ranch vault 
“Administrators Deed. Estate of Gideon K 
Lewis, by 11 P Bee, Administrator to Rich¬ 
ard King and \V W Chapman,” Reeords of 
Deeds. Nueces County, Vol 13, pp 
“Simple Mortgage to Secure Promissory Note, 
for §1,57500 Richard King and W W Chaj^ 
man to Estate of Gideon K Lewis, deceased, 
dated August 1, 1856, recorded July 21, 185^ 
Deed Records, N ueces County, Book G, pp 189* 
170 

* The warranty deed from Unbe to Walworth 
was filed on January 28 1857, after the formal 
recording of the cancellation 

* Ownership of the de la Garza Santa Gertrude 
grant was entirely vested m James Walworth 
from December 1856 until June 10,1859,'vhen, 
for §2 500, he sold a one half undivided interest 
to Mrs Henrietta M King Tax receipts are on 
file in the King Ranch vault showing that \Val- 
worth paid the taxes on the property dunng the 
years he owmed it Tlie taxes on the whole tw eh e 
leagues for the year 1857 were just §59 49 

* Harbert Davenport to Holland McCombs 

• Biographical data on Stephen Powers was fur¬ 
nished by Harbert Davenport, who became asso- 
aated with the firm m 1912 

' From the time of its establishment in 1849 the 
law firm changed members and names many 
times Powers and [Nestor] Maxan, Powers and 
[James B J Welk, Wells and [Robert B ] Rent 
fro. Wells, Rentfro and [Benjamin O ] Hicks, 
Wells, [Robert W ] Stayton and [Robert J ] Kle¬ 
berg, James B Wells, Wells and [Joseph K 1 
Wclk 
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Thomas Rush and I feunaly ” 

mosler Gcnomf, Consol.* «! Corrcs, 

File. R G 9a.Nal.0nal Archives ^ 

5 “CertiBcation of tleUs due y 
Brmvn, Nov . 7 , aSsS." sa'™ 2°‘" 

voKed the movement of troops 

.. Carl Coke Rister, noI.ert_E Lee ...Tom 

(Norman. OUa . 1946)* PP Gc„. 

■‘ Lee hod been sent to San / Captaui 

eral Wool's foree '"u. g Ss for road- 
Wilham D Fraser m oo«ocl.ng 
and bndge-huildmg and po ,n- 

WooVs route to the Rio „.„toon bridge 

eluded the construetion o I so„tb 

across the Rio Grande a o „ 

of what IS now Eagle Pass -Same, PP 

■■ Same. PP 75-7® v Church. 

" Bell,Hi 5 torpo/ll.eF‘«<Trt j|J 

Mrs May PI Dickens, King [jciurer She 
Mrs Dickens is a [tom 1909“”®’ 

taught in the Brownsville at die Tex^ 

rgalandwasaProfessor^H' ^^,3 .„,,1 

College of Arts and Industr 
■.'"ListeadL Long. 

HrsMrhtur.jaudFcrsoualUic' 

delphia, i886), p 79 the Santa 

.1 The road network (see R.^- 

Gertmdis a natural s PP ^ ^top m h'S ‘ 

p 41) Lee recorded ones 

randum BooV f 

.V Notes U1 die hand-^ by Mrs neu 

’^':fa“g-Kn'ff ", Tew. .mpr-® 

Mori and more 

Lee llsrolUnSl"'' a.id o0ecteJ h."* 

fine torcsts. >“ rmdly.''“‘1”“'’ o^Mud. k” 
dimue. and us opinn'""’ j ,ocn or Idl 

sliongly.vvlu'o^e 5,10 a„,tlnn8 ' ,.„.o rn'eal U.o 

m the stain was kome “* him. 

dsewhere .’“J, „as la'a“^jLtan.oT’'“”“ 

spintualdiangolka* „»seahun. 

BroUicr officers w’w 


Notes for Chapter Vlt 
pages 14 ^ ■" ^49 

, . _ that he could go to him 

tn avvo ead. knew , find a sym 

with any whose advice wouW be 

S:^rrf%oi=. alt took heed o, hts 

counsel-Bute', p 69 phrase as 

^.rgtrmP"rh;M.sKmg so often 
that It became a and 

.» Many P“'’’‘i^bM‘i the Kmg Ranch-have 
newspaper artid selected the ranch 

recorded bed E ^ 

sitein die "'Wofoss c'L„ Lewis 

stationed m “ jneh and its headiiuarters 

diose the site for tb the site 

The misconcjitio , grew from the fact 

[or the K‘"8 T/ [riend King ady.ee 

that Lee did P- '>■* m aU probahdity 

nbout the «"*“ the building site for the 
Lee did .f ^ethome of the Kings at Santa 

permauent 

Gcrtrudis „ geott Ausun, who made an 

..’to^aT;— cnees asi^notedhyRo^^ 

family 

: rMarchro.rB5.M^.Ch.Xt^^^^ 

; vvid. the 'remainder of th p„r- 

eccept what ^ “g ether buddings were 

. rri'rf.r«-'*=risr« 

tioiial Archives „rho!es del 

^ „ The anaqua treesas 

,n. rodeo heenf “ dial" ^ where grandma 

id always held T^hes lunch."-‘Ts tofd 

f used to b™’8.8^' he T«as Collige of ArU and 

loRusscllCookof heT«as Klebcrg.Sr. 

^ IndnslncsmiOayhyM-s lie 


Notes for Chapters VI ■ Vll 
pages 127 — 140 

watercolor sketch of the dress The drawing and 
the note are preserved in the King Ranch vault 
*« Notes m Mrs Henrietta M King’s %vnling, 
trembled with age -King Ranch vault 
” Alpheus Morse to Mrs Hennetta M King 
—King Ranch vault 

** Present Kmeilos keep her memory green with 
the title La Palrona 

« George Buchanan Fife, New York Etentng 
World, as quoted m “Mrs King —Indeed a 
Queen,” Liieranj Digest, LXXXV (Apnl 25, 

19^5).? 40 

3® I. Guadalupe Balli, for and in consideration of 
the scrsices already rendered and to be hereafter ren¬ 
dered toisards the prosecution and final settlement of 
all my interests in the United States of Mexico and in 
the State of Texas, by Gideon K. Lewis hasc granledl 
bargained, sold and consejed and by these presents do 
grant, sell, bargain and convey unto the said Gideon 
K Lewis, one half of all my interests m all property 
both real and personal ui the aforesaid Unit^ States 
of Mexico and in the State of Texas —Deed Records 
Cameron County, Vol F, p aS 
** Deed Records, Kenedy County, Vol G, pp 
15 * 17 ' 

The Padre Island tract has been the subject 
of much litigation In 1905, by the Laredo De¬ 
cree, Mrs H M king was awarded title to 6,000 
acres 

There is so much confiicting evidence 1 recall 
that in the suit which we had with the Stale of Texas 
over the title to the Island vve could not even agree 
with the State on where the island is located—L^oy 
G Denman, }r^ of San Antonio King Ranch attorney 
“Inventory and Appraisement, Estate of Gid¬ 
eon K. Lewis, Deceased, Apnl 27, 1855,” Mfn- 
ntes Probate Court, Nueces County, Vol B. pp 
53*57* 

CHAPTER VII 

* ^ffiiiilcs of the Probate Court, Nucccs Qmnty. 
trace the lengthy and compbeated settlement 
of the Lewis estate by an array of legal docu 
incnls, beginning willi the “Order Appomtmg 
Temporary Admuiistrator and Appraisers, Estate 
of CidcoQ K Lewis, Deceased, Apnl i6,1853,” 


Bool B, pp 47 48, and stretching through nu- 
merous orders appointuig administrators an ap¬ 
praisers, petiUons and grants of petitions lor 
ordere of sale of properties, and reports and 
accounts of sale Most of these documents we 
contained m Book B The culmination was the 
“Order Dismissing Estate of Gideon K, 
Deceased, November 5,1874, No 2Z7» 

» Testimony of James Bryden, Abstract of title 
to Rincon dc Santa Gertiudis-King Ranch vault 
“Administrator’s Deed, Estate of Gideon k. 
Lewis, by H P Bee, Administrator . to Rich¬ 
ard King and W W Chapman.” Records of 
Deeds, Nueces County, Vol 13, pp 
“Simple Mortgage to Secure Promissory Note, 
for $1,57500 Richard King and W W Cha^ 
man to Estate of Gideon K Lewis, deceased, 
dated August 1, 1856, recorded July si. 

Deed Records. Nueces County, Book G, pp 169* 
170 

* The warranty deed from Uribe to Walworth 
was filed on January 28, 1857, after the forma 
recording of the cancellation 

♦ Ownership of the de la Garza Santa Gertrudis 
grant was entirely vested in James Walworth 
from December, 1856, until June 10,1859, when, 
for $2 500 he sold a one half undivided interest 
to Mrs Henrietta M King Tax receipts are on 
file in the King Ranch vault showing that 
worth paid the taxes on the property during me 
years he owmed it Tlie taxes on the whole twelve 
leagues for the year 1857 were just $59-49 

* Harbert Davenport to Holland McCombs 

* Biographical data on Stephen Pow ers was fur¬ 
nished by Harbert Davenport, who became asso¬ 
ciated with the firm in 1912 

' From the time of its establishment m 1849 the 
law firm changed members and names many 
times Powers and [Nestor] Maxan, Powers and 
[James B ] Wells. Wells and [Robert B ] Rent- 
fro, Wells, Renlfro and [Benjamm O ] 

Wells, [Robert W 1 Stayton and [Rolicrt J 1 Kle- 
licrg. James B Wells, Wells and [Joseph k ] 
WelU 
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• Thomas Rusk mad ^ ^ T 

February 15, 1856, , Quarter- 

[sic],” Records of the larrespondence 

master Generol. Consolidated Corre p 

FiIc,RG 9i, National Archives 

9 Certification of debts due y 
Brown, Nov 17. '836.” Both 

volved the movement of troops rrpxns 

.. carl Coke Bister, Robert E Bee in Terns 

{Norman, Okla , 1946). PP ^o. 

’■ Lee had been sent to San Antoni j, 

eral Wool's force "He was to assis 
Wilham D Fraser in collecting „„prove 

and bndge-buddmg and poo o ^votk la- 

Wools route to the Bio bndg= 

eluded the construction of P ,^5 ^ouih 
across the Bio Grande adout dmty >n 

of what IS now Eagle Pass-same, PP 

“ Same.pp yS*?® 


Same, PP 75-76 , ..lenaiiChurdn 

Bell, History 0 / the First Presbj 
Mrs May H Dickens, Kiiigsv ig^jurcr She 

Mrs Dickens IS a histonan ? jgoguntil 

taught m the Brownsville s<*oo ,j.g,as 

1923 and was a Professor o 1923 until 

College of Arts and Industries 


Robert ELW- 

Amiistead L Long, (PhiH- 

llis Miliinry and Fersonal Ilnile J 
delphla, 18S6), p 79 ,de tlie Santa 

' The road network of the day ^ Bisler, 

Gcrtrudis a natural stopping P Mcino- 

p 41). Lee recorded one such stops 

randuni Book . Gcitiudis 

'• Notes in the handwnting o 
King Kleberg, obviously die t 
netta M King -King Ranch ,mprcss<d 

n More and moiv die SieaUie^ spaiHmg 

Uc 111 ,oll...gbdls rnd “ndwl. 

fmt {ofcits, US vast tabic p*-'®!’'® 

cliinalt, andUstrici«ll>sl'‘ (,U 

USDHSI .uhilLUicspiTUoto^ ^ 

1 ,^ n- “d; - d‘“ “Cli^ 

tUcAvlicte . »m‘<-vi nl Wt. "W*” 

.plntual cK.-v»i;c that svas taVini, I 

,i _SR_.vSn wUl>C»cU i>» 


inlntual cK.-vni;c that was la^. 

UruUroiricvnsAbouUnc^cU 


c ^rttlun 1“**^ , I 


NOTHS for Chapter VH 
pages 14^ •" ^-^9 
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Pj^;“,:fXen Lee spoko. oh took heed 
counsel -Bistci. p 69 phrase as 

Family by M« Kmg so often 

having been repeatedly 

that it became a byi ^ niagaaine and 

.9 Many P“'’’''','fghouT*e King Ranch-ha« 
newspaper articles selected the ranch 

"elided that Robert E Lee 

ibp wldemess Tins is « , ^ 

ibout the “ftb^uildmg site for *e 

ue did 'f “"^gthtie of tha K-'S* 

permanent ranc 

Certnidis ^vbo made an 

.r^Sed'hyMrs Kingtoniemhertofher 

fanidy 

Same Maior CUpman reported 

, On March io» that fort)-three 

the Quartermastc Antonio that day 
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oxcept what was to b bmldnigs were 
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Notes for Chapter Vll 
pages 149 — 15^ 

Only two of these trees remain today, in 
KingsMlle on West Santa Gertrudis between 
Second and Third streets in front of the Flato 
Elementary School The Tranqintas dam was 
located at the site of the present Kleberg County 
Courthouse 

NotesinthehandwntingofMrs IIcnnettaM 
King King Ranch vault 

” James Bryden “Deposition No 495” \/cn«>- 
ual No 230, p 186 
** Graf, 11, pp 4S2 483 

*» Daniel Evander Mc/\rthur, Cattle Industry of 
Texas. 1685-1918 (Thesis, University of Texas, 
1918), p ail 

J Franh Dobie, A Vaquero of the BrusJi 
Country (Dallas, 1929), pp S6-27 Mrs Ahce 
C K. Kleberg stated it was m 1839 
»« Dobic, Vaqiicro of the Brush Country, p zj 
IIo *atlcinpt«?d to preserve meat for shipment 
by infusing bnne into veins of cattle immedutely after 
thev were slaughtered"Tlic experiment proved unsuc¬ 
cessful however aod thereafter be had tus Nlcocans 
pour the talbw into barrels, liang the hides on fences, 
and cast the meat to some six or seven thousand hogs 

»■ Atirtin Ttmes^ June 35.1937. Janies B Wells 
and Fred E Starch to Ilarbcrt Davenport Pro- 
hafc ^^mtI(cs,^ucccs County, Vol C, p 369 
** William P Aubrey was the Erst postmaster 
of Corpus Chnsti 


^ WTlham B Mann was an early citizen and 
merchant in the Corpus Chnsli-Brownsville area 
He was one of Bntton’s partners m the freighUng 
business Hehuiltabloch sized southern colonial 

house It became known as “Mann’s Red House ^ 

Later a house to be known as “The King House 
was built on the same site 
» German bom and -educated Felix A- Bluchw 
came to Kinney’s Ranch m the 1840 s He served 
as interpreter for Taylor's army, assisted as a 
surveyor m founding New Braunfels He l^er 
moved to Corpus Chnsti after returning to Ger- 

manyforabndt In Corpus Chnsti he continued 

the surveying and civil enginccnng business and 
also practiced as an attorney 
i"* Benjamin F Neal was a Virginian by birth and 
a lawyer by education In 1852 he was elected 
Corpus Chnsti s first mayor and served again m 
1855 He was a distnct judge and edited The 
Sueces VaUeij, one of the earliest newspapers. 

Henry A Mallby, who had furnished the lent 

for Kinney’s Fair, came to Corpus Chnsti in 
1850 He was Corpus Clmsti’s mayor in 1856 
He became editor and propnetor of The Ran* 
chero in 1859 He bter moved to Brownsville 
and became a prominent citizen of that com- 
mumty 

Reuben Holbcm went to the Santa Gertnidis 
m 1863. 


“ PcrTyDoddndgewcnttoDrownsvillcin 1853. « Vanous legal documents indicate that Richard 

worked for the King Kenedy cnleipnse, and fi- ^ maintained his legal residence in Browns- 
nail) movcdtoCorpusChnstiwherehcsclupa Camcron County, until he moved to the 

mercantile business, then a commission business. ganla Gertrudis, Nueces County, in December, 
established tlie first bank, served as mayor, and 
w as for many ) cars one of the community’s most 

progressive atizcns. He was named one of the * Ford, V, pp 884 883 
executors of Richard King's wilL Craf, I, pp 357-362. Corpus Chmtians ad 

■■ FraUs Britton ame to Tcins mth Taylors "‘•“t ‘l<t»tol)oaU coiiltl alisays undcrbitl 

anity la 1849 ha rrstaUishcri a Magon ^ tiaiisportation op the lallcy 

Imt He built an impressive liouse overlooking ** A report to the Umled Stales Secretary of 
Oirpus Chnsti Day and served in the Texas State stated this free zone “is grantc-d so as to 

Senate from 1S57 until liis de'ath m 1861. He was establish a depot for smuggling on our unme- 

a trusted fnend of Houston In 18G0 Houston diatcliordcrs, and is givevi to no other section of 

sent iiun to W^ashington to seek more protection tliat country . and in its operations induang 

for tile Rio Crandt frortticr smugglers, adventurers, and thieves to flock to 
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the nght bank of the Rio Bravo,. • 
extent did this decree encourage ^ 

lawlessness, that eminent Mexican authonty, ^ 
one time, estimated the Hoating p P 
the City of Matamoros at ov cr forty thousa 
Mexico has made the Zona Lihrc , i 
cepuon of goods, duty free, to be smuggled -c 
our borders "-Ex Doc 39 . “ tt, 4 -'m b 
31(1 Sess 

« Report of the Pennanent Committee, pp 4 
Ford, IV, p 7S3 

Webb, Texas Rangers, p 178 , 

” Juan Nepomuceno Cortina (sometimes 
“Cortmas,” although his fatlicr 
hom the name) was 

of Bias Maria Falcon, the founder o£ 

Real de Santa Petronda. Tust rauchero m ^ 
wilderness bet%vcen the Uio Grande 
Nueces Cortma was the great-gran ^ 

Mana Gertrudis Falcdn, after whom ^ _ 

trudis Creek was named, who marric ^ 

Salvador de la Garza, owner of tlie 59 ^ 
league Potrero del Espuitu Santo Hrcc 

was connected by ties of kinship wi i 
number of die wealthiest and most eminen 
families m the Lower Rio Grande region 
■'* Ford, IV, pp 784-785 

Adolphus Glaevecke, as quoted hy 
Texas Rangers, p 176 
Ford, IV, pp 787-788 

The intricate story of the litigation con^ernmg 
the Brownsville Town Company may 
ui a maze of court records and decisions 
January. 1850, until return of a mandate o 
Supreme Court of the Umted States m ’ 
titles to property withm the City of Brow 
"ere unsettled 

” Antonio Tqenna, ‘ Deposition No 3 *^* 

UfllNo 230, pp 112-113 - 

“ John S Ford related an anecdote which she 
kght upon Cortina’s knowledge of human p 
chology by which he maintained pohtica 

dasscs 

Ho understands his countrymen of tlie 

thoroughly CorUna was approachea y ^ 


Notes for Chapter VII 
pages 158 

ot Uu men, who ashed temifli, handed 

dothes HeEmshed lnshnsm 

,1,0 soldier twenty Bve J dothes ” Nesnnth 

talc this money, “‘*8^ a foot that poor feUow, 
rcmirUd -General, "-hy ™ y a suit of clothes? 
you Inosv hvo bits W.U n p^ ^ 3 

■J::;ymgXkon.andheh-^^^^^^^^^^ 

s^’^ehh, rums Ruugcrs,ppiry-17B, Pierce, 

s.'’D!0icul„esuufbeS-.;.-ster,.Fro.mer,PP 

a8, 1859. "eb be i^^iphus Glaevecke (a P" 
numerous Ad ‘P^^^jUobeen qmeto 

IvhoseVn was PP ‘7^ 

Ub (.be b^;“;e^"i?p“ak m »» 
(te’sSresmm Fm"«e^' ^ 

S, Webb. Tetos P Fron'-e.. PP 

ss p, fficuU.es on lhcSoi,mu. 

fE's.;”*'"’”*'"""":'! 

:“s— 

8--^ arKcr/y, 

S-tcM'lV.PP 79^-793 



Notes for Chapter VII 
pages 166 — 174 

Webb, Texas Rangers, p 186, for Hemtzcl- 
man's report see Difficulties on the Southwestern 
Frontier, pp 97'98 
«» Ford, IV, pp 805-806 
« Webb, TeiiW Hangers, p 19s 

“Memorandum Book No 3, Lee Papers, Li¬ 
brary of Congress, Waslungton, D C 
®* Ford, IV, p 820 

For an excellent account of the whole Cortina 
War, including the inglonous feats of anns of 
the Browns\ille Tigers, a avd guard organiza¬ 
tion, see Webb, Texas Rangers, pp 175-192 
Ford, IV, pp 783 835 gives a spmted account 
from the viewpoint of an active participant 
Richard King went to Kentucky to buy horses 
several times before the Civil War Family 
stones indicate that he accompanied his family 
to Kentucky when Huam Chamberlain, ]r, en¬ 
tered Centre College Centre College records 
list a Himm Chamberlain as “a non graduate, 
>ear '59.” 

In WTiting Fords ongmal orders to purchase 
supplies and raise troops for the Cortina cam¬ 
paign the important word "horses" was omitted 
—Ford, IV, pp 790-791 
The claun found its way to a State Depart 
ment Ble where it reposes to this day, unpaiiL 
Webb, Texas Rflngeri.p 193. 

” Craf, I, p 403. 

Same, pp 400-401 

^ Letter, "F F Fenn," June, i860, Brownsville, 
“Gilbert D Kingsbury Papers," Archives, Um- 
vcrsity of Texas (hereafter cited as "Kmgsbuiy 
Papers") 

"F F Fcnn" was the assumed name of Gilbert 
D Kingsbury, who came to Brownsville m 1855 
At the time be wrote this letter to hu brmher, 
"Fcnn” was postmaster and deputy county cicik. 
His s)nnpatliies were with the Union At the 
begmning of the Civil War he w as remov cd from 
ofEcc and charged with treason- He escaped to 
the sanctuary of Malamoros After the Civil War 


he resumed his proper name and moved to 
Central Texas 

” Richard King, "Deposition No Memond 

No 230, pp 169-170 

Kenedy sold an undivided interest of tvvelve 
leagues m the Las Mestenas grant to the Salome 
BalU Young-McAUen estate, presumably to raise 
money for the new partnership-“James K 
Wells Papers," Arcbves, Univerwty of Texas 
(hereafter cited as “Wells Papers ) 

Abstract of title to the Santa Gertrudis de la 
Garza grant, King Ranch vault 
The expression the “Puerta de Agua Dulce 
became common by local usage to designate an 
area west of Corpus Chnsti, the vicimty of the 
Agua Dulce Spanish grants and Agua DuIm 
C reek. No record of a land grant by this speeme 
name has been found It is probable that this 
termmology came about to designate the area 
where the old road leading out of Corpus Chnsti 
entered the Agua Dulce country and was, there¬ 
fore, “La Puerta de Agua Dulce" or “the door 
to the Agua Dulce"—Robert C Wells, Land and 
Tax Consultant, King Ranch. 

' One of the documents attendant to the later 
dissolution of the firm stated the situation 
clearly 

Tbu indenture by and between Richard King of 
ihe fint part and Mifflin Kenedy of the second part 
Witnesseth —That whereas the said parties with James 
Walworth now deceased, on the fifth day of December 
A. D i860 entered a partnership under the style o 
R King & Co for the purpose of Slockraismg, and put 
into said partnership the cattle horses mules, 
goats and other stock belonging to them, as vi ell as 
tracts of land, known as Santa Ccrtiuclis, Rincdn o® 
Santa Ccrtrudis or Mendiola Grant, and Agua Dulce 
situated in the County of Nueces and State of Texas 
—Records of Bed Estate, Cameron County, Book B, pp 
130-123. 

•• Mrs Mmerva King Patch (granddaughter of 

Captain King) to Holland McCombs, March 7, 

1932 

•* Note in the handwriting of Hiram Chamber¬ 
lain, Kmg Ranch vault 
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CHATTER VIII 

‘ Secessionists besieged 
call a special session of t ^ ^ organized 
refused and leaders of tire mo 
a “Peoples Convention. This 

gates fjom each represcnta begm- 

convenUon, completely and was then 

ning. convened January - ’jgssion of the 

authorized by an extraordi ^ orovided the 
le^lature to act for the peop popular 

question of secession be February 23- 

vote. The election was caiied r ^ 

The convention reconvened ordinance 

canvass the vote and the sec j,ty On 

passed with a more than 3 to unite 

March 5. 1861, «'"'™“c,"ies of Amcrrca 

Texas with the Confedera Records of 

‘ TheWaroltheRobelhon (hereaftw 

the Union and Confedera a 2^^ F Vol. 

cited as "Offiem! Army Records ). 

1 >PP- 503 S. narrow, 

• Mrs. Caroline Baldwin and 

tons of the Twiggs Surrend , U 

Leaders of the Cloll War, d ^ yorh. 
Johnson and Clarence 

18871.1, pp. 35 - 36 . ^^^, j_pp. 536 ff. 

* Official Army Records, aer. . 

' Ford, V. pp. 9S4-9^ ®6®‘[°be sece»''’"*j“: 
Ora.; M. Roberts, '■^.“tvson dm Rv> 
said of Ford’s early „,u3en“ Uio 

I do bebeve that, but or ^‘^^nedthow* 

management of the *^°°^lrsvouldhas®®^yy tooof 
Umted States offloers, the wajw profehJ ^ ^ 

before we had Bnally seceded, estab- 

daad,a„tage . . As soo^ Ctande. f.„u».nt.« ™ 


UII5 ouier >»uo S'* - » jl. 1 

sViU-Same,p 99 ^- gj Co* '' iKBl* 

» "Accounts of Novoml^' 

Woodhouse, of Mata J/. 

May 1S63” of 

house.-Courtesy o bjcLoS, jcls, to 

’ Ueulcnanl Colonel Barr 

the Third Infantry at 


Notes for Chapter VIII 
pages 175 — 10® 

W • e F T Porter, Assistant Adjutant General, 
Major F, J. , y 0 1861. 

Fort Brown, wes by land tomorrow 

^mpany A, Thud lafant^- leaves 

end rftould be at Bro™«‘ i jhaU go by tho 

gees by steamer, 5 ^ ^ already on bomd the 

same means .. Army Records, S . . 

steamer • 

V»"’ P f final annexation of Texas to the 

. . „p to the time o( Bna^ former 

Southern Coafedmaey. the L ^ „„ gener- 

Lblem of our '"J'Pfg evideLe of the ahuost 

ally f^rmtsume our State sove,e.gnty.-Th 

. Ford, V, pp- 93t. '■““S' eommeneement of 

Having reed rfo.ma..onjf^th^^^ 

"grverentThUm^ 

r^-SK:r~s.'s~a 

p 693 p 

Same, pP 92'-9“6- 

.. Same, p 982- remained in Austin to 

Walworth apparent y I„ 

-"<= ““ r.:nre bt. “xamined. there 

Us bc“n nol^hcr mention of him uaUl Ins 

^“thmAustmatthewar’sena. 

.1 Graf, n. P- 556- 
>4 Same, p- 474 
■s Mcilrthur, p. 20-1- 
.. Same, p. 74-. Prorc and Poetry o, 

Slock Industry, p- 39a- , p. 

Charles Snllma.., Broiwi dl ■ ^ 

King, Santa Ccrtrudis. Augn^t m, 

Ranch vault. 
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Notes /or Chapter VIll 
pages 180 — 188 
Wootl/iouse Accounts 
•• Graf, II. p 453 

*•’ From SUllman’s Idlers it is obvious tlut King 
had been in communication with Stillman prior 
to March, 1862. m regard to the purcliasc of 
Stillman’s Laureles ranch, and Stillman was 
“open to any further proposition )ou may deem 
proper to make me for tlie property —Stillman 
to King, March 18, 1S62. King Ranch vault 
This land was acquired by the King Ranch 
after 1900 Tlie purchase is discussed in Volume 
II of this work. 

’ Indenture between Richard King and MifQui 
Kenedy, November 5, iSGy,” Deed Rccortff, 
Cameron County, Supplemental VoL B. pp 
120>123 

The Mann brands included the M which 
could have been the origin of the King Ranch's 
present brand, the Runnmg W (see pages 257- 

258) 

** Pierce, pp 36*38 

** For a discussion of the unrest in Mexico and 
the diplomatic and military affaus leading up 
to the regime of Maximihan see Parks, pp 242* 
258 

** Pryor Lea, Stale Military Board Receiving 
Agent for the Brownsville area, urged that the 
route to the Rio Grande be divided into tlucc 
parts from Alleyton, end of tlie railroad hnc. 
to Gohad, from Gohad to King's Randi on 
Santa Gcrtrudis Creek, from Kmg's Ranch to 
the nver —Graf, II, p 496 

In general tlus (see above] division of the route was 
adhered to not only by state cotton but also by Con 
federate and private cotton Kings Ranch bccaine a 
great depot for cotton moving southward From time to 
tune the [State Military] board supplied King with 
funds with which to pay freight and Incidental expenses 
on state cotton —Same 


' Graf. 11. pp 532. 685 

King & Ktiiedy (M Ktwdy A Co ) fell cramped in 
thttf tiaiisportiiig oixrraliwu Tlicy could "O* 
llrawt S uitlago willwmt being captured by Uio bl«k* 
adef Tlicy coniuJtcd Ford in regard to pUang Uinr 
beau undtf llic Mexican flag lie adiiscd them to do 
so The boats of dial firm v» ere then allow cd to navigalo 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande 
Tliey were laden with fmglit intended for the govern* 
merit and tlie cili/ens of the Confederate States, and no 
onehilcrfercd —bord, V p 1005. 

Rear Admiral David C Farragut dispatched 
Commander Iltnry French and the Mbalross 
to the mouth of tlie Rio Grande with a mission 
“of a most delicate cliaractcr to prevent the 
introduction of munitions of war and the 
t«l of cotton from Texas " Commander French 
examined many ships of many nations and ex* 
pressed his frustration m a report to his su* 
penor 

Thu may be all honest but I do not believe it My 
behei Is dial every ounce of diis cotton come* from 
DrownsviUc and only goes tlirougli the form of a trani* 
fer to Mexican merehanti —The IVor of the Hebellton 
Union and Confederate Soiics (hereafter cited as 
“O^ioJ Nocy/Ifcordi*), Scr I VohXIVpp iCS,l5o* 
181 

The American Consul at Matamoros wrote to 
Commander French on September 16, 1862 
As to the cotton, liiere is not one pound in fifty that 
ever belonged to a Mexican ncitiicr U there one bale 
In ten that QVtT remaine*d a week on Mexican soil — 
Same p zgj. 

*• Stillman to King, March 18,1862, King Ranch 
vault 

*' In reporting on his activities Ford wrote 
I would have been compelled to abandon the country 
to the enemy I have been able to remain here only 
by means of the supplies for which the cotton was sold 
—Ford VI, p 1094. 

*• Jerome £ Brooks, T/ie A/fg/ity Leu/(Boston, 

1952).? 181 


Stillman to King, February 25, 1862, King 
Ranch vault 

Same March 11, 1862 


•* For a detailed study of the Confederate cot¬ 
ton policy see Frank Lawrence Owsley, King 
Cotton Diplomacy, Foreign Relations of the 
Confederate States of America (Chicago, 1932) 
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Notes for Chapter VIU 
pages i8g — i93 

' W^l”“LordlB=ston, 

nianty Diary, e y 

lanuscnpt, Archives, University ot j Lieutenant leave from 

Hunter was suteen or seventeen years old tot“d'in Browns- 

vhen he secured a lob as a J" the Bntish army when h 

„it„„ii„ went from Hophins Co y viUe April a. tBB3 Peoreia Tennessee, Vir- 

Louisuina, He saw the Con- 

ginia, and on to invaluable 

'"f reveaUng firsthand picture of die 
South at war 


John Warren Hunter, 'The Fall 
viUe on the Rio Grande, November 1863. 
manusenpt. Archives, University of Teras, p _5 
Hunter was suteen or 5o''o‘'‘oen jo^ 
when he secured a )ob as a team 
cotton road He went from HopVins ^ 
“Kings Ranch,” then to Brovmsville He was 01 
his iy to Mexieo to avoid cons^^ 
crossed over mto Matamoros and rem 
there until the end of the war 

. An 


lere until the ena or uic 
Federal Wnters Project, Sen 

tu(/ioniatiLC Guide (0 the Cilj/‘ 

hereafter cited as' San Anfomo ui 
Vntomo, 1938), p 3 ® 

As quoted by F H Morse, U S ^eereta’^ 
London, to Wilbam H Reward, 
of State, November 28,1862, Offic 
ords Ser III, Vol II, PP 948-949 

In many maps and m”ta^“rres- 

with the Civil War, including jj^a 

pondence, ' Matamoros" will be o jjjy 

with an “-as” ending To avoid 
of confusion, in such cases occuffi g , 
passages the ending has been chang 
to conform with current spelling 
" Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lmcoln. the War 
Years (New YorL, 1939), H,P a8b ^ 

Matamoros was the chief mart ^ nj their way 

belonging to firms and individuals tou „ ygte,and 
the s^ne point In passing by way 
above there were cotton toads in every places fro*** 
The chaparral would be almost white pp 

the hnt detached from passing bales - 
1092 1093 , , 


2 1093 ^ 

In the fall of 1862 various departm 
infederacy started purchasing an 
tton in competition witli each o ^ jec 

impheated story of Coufedemte finauces 
"sley, PP 384 417 

Hunter, pp 4 6, San Antonio Garde, p 3“ 

which at 

This was m Confederate money, ,^jjy„ter, 
hat time [iSGi] was current at par 

;> f. 


South at war „ „„d m eomp.hng 

„ The foBowmgsourees we ou 

Uic table of eottoir VguR ro, 1862, 

Rio Grande Stilta^" Magruder to Assist- 

King Ranch vault Ue ^jississippi De 

SfAdjutant Officral Anay 

partment. December 5 ^ goi, Fre 

|«oufc,Ser^Lj^j_^y3PHunter,p8 

mantle, P 7. used m compdo'S 

„ The following sources w ”'““* 5 ^ 

Fremantle, p ■ 

%^UcF.eree,whowasoutheseeoeata 

diOTcd due of lahoteis '°S“S j p,e Colt “ 
die haitio' in 

„ Hunter, PP 7 8 ceuimaiidcr rrench 

'* °"oAto«l"e'«S“‘ .....nontroJo'"*'' 

^vroten ruvcni 






Notes for Chapter Vlll 
pages 1Q3 — 200 

It was )ust as well for Commander Frcndi 
that he did not put his proposal to test Ilis 
idea was that "the Mexican steamer which 
brings cotton out of the nver could be 
easily chartered or bought” for use as a Union 
gunboat Doubtless he would have found an 
incredibly high price on the M Kenedy ii Co - 
controlled nver steamer 
In Corpus ChnstI the war tools on more the 
aspect of comic opera than mortal conflict 
On August 7,1862, the Federal blockaders de¬ 
manded the surrender of (he town, the demand 
was refused The blockaders began to Immbard 
A cannon ball passed through a saloon, mucli 
to the annoyance of one of the occupants 
Felix A Bluchcr, Captain King's survc)or for 
the Santa Gertrudis grant, was now a Confed¬ 
erate major He gathered a few companions 
and headed for the beach and an old cannon 
Major Bluchcr eyed the ship "I believe 111 
take a pop at it,” he said The shot barely 
missed. “I beheve I'll take another one," Bluchcr 
decided After that one the Yankee ship de¬ 
parted —"Robert Adams Memoirs,” La Rctama 
Pubhc Library, Corpus Chnsli 
For other accounts and anecdotes see Me- 
Campbell, Saga of a ’Brontlet Seaport, pp 24. 
25 Mrs Mary A Sutherland, The Story of 
Corpus C/iristi (Corpus Chnsti, 1916), pp 111- 
“5 


have been In llic field and "Old Bip," as his frontier 
boys caUed him would have made Im mark. For un¬ 
like most of our frontier officcrj he had studied war aj 
a sacncc, has a fine military library, and bad for years 
devoted himself to it -Oran S Roberts, as quoted by 
Ford V p 995. 

** General Magruder to James A Seddon, Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1663. Official Army Rccorib, Scr I, Vol 
pp 932-933 

** Sutherland, pp 132-133. 

*♦ Hunter, pp 5 6, "Robert Adams Memoirs 
*• rrom available correspondence between Still¬ 
man and Captain King as well as remarks by 
contemporaries, it is obv lous that King operated 
the Santa Gertrudis end of the cotton transpor¬ 
tation In the early stages of organizing the 
depot and managing the ranch, he was so out 
of contact with the outside world that Stillman 
took pains to bring him up to date on news of 
the world and the market situation 
*• Fremantle, pp 33 34 
" Central Magruder to General Cooper, March 
31,1863. Official Annij Records, Scr I, Vol XV, 
pp 1030-1032 

*• Magruder to Cooper. June 8, 1863, same, Scr 
I. Vol XXVI, Ft II. p 63 
” Major Bussell to Lieutenant Colonel McNeil, 
May 4, 1863 same, Ser I, Vol XV, pp 1073- 
1074 


* For reports on the capture of Galveston by *• There are many sources and tables available 
the Union fleet see Official Army Records, Scr on tlie depreciation of Confederate currency, 
I, Vol XV, pp 147-153 Jtmj perhaps the most contemporary and graphic 

** J Thomas Schatf, HWon/ of the Confederate example is Colonel Fremantle's journal notation 

States Nflty (New York, 1887), pp 504 of receiving on April 13, 1863, “four times the 

517 For official reports and military cone- value of my gold in Confederate notes" At 

spondence on the recapture of Galveston by Charieston, two months later, he was offered si* 

Confederate forces see Official Army Records, loone.atBiclimond,t\vo\veeksaftcrCharleston, 
Ser I, Vol XV, pp 199-227 he was offered eight to one—Fremantle, p 22. 

’** Ford was temporarily relieved by Colonel P *' of his labor m fulfilling the Confed- 

N Luckett and then by General H P Bee crate contract Captain King took on the title 

I regard him (Fordl as unquesuonably the very bea ® Quartermasters Agent and 

militaiy man that we had in Texas at the lime of the shortly had occasion to Worry about compliance 

war and so I believe he was generally regarded by with official orders. On May 27, 1863,1^® wrote 

Uiose who were well acquainted with him He should Quartermaster Simeon Hart 
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Sir It IS my duty to rtport to > Bjo\%-nsvilIe, 

Qumbcr of wagons, loaded with co ^ conscript 

belonging to private persons, nn of 

teamsters, have passed my rm subject of 

General Magruders Orders. t, ^.^gons and 

such transportation Daily an properly per* 

teams, whidi. by the department ^ ^niy 

tarn to the Government service ‘tr® order on 

without regard to the commanding gene 
the subject elsewhere on tbo 

There is no force at my randi. jcrmhuons on 

route, so far as I Vnovv, by ^ „ jt is out of my 

this matter can be enforced n\.er for the service 

power to stop them and timi ^jsscntial tliat some 

of the Government, but It docs scci tjie 

prompt and efficient acUon shouW Ma 

proper military authorities to carry 
gruders orders 


Notes for Chapter VIZI 
pages zoo — Z05 

f„, state '“=«"■ to the ptatets 

.e 

«hi<i to *35!*“ eotton is only worth 

load of cotton ^nt > ^ Brownsville, and 

Srut ao eeota per P”"”*' “ ^ed >6 cents per pound 

d?the teamsters were promiseo 

void by tlieir eniplo> ers, a j (jjj3 and have 

lilpss 

W tsta " ’“J o General Cooper, June 

as General Magmder to ts 

8 , r 863 . ^t"^' PP 57 - 6 = 

66 Pierce, p 4^* 


Very respectfully, &c, 


B KING. 

Quartermastcfs S® 

A fViat two i®S' 

On June 9 an ‘a colonel BucheU 

ments, Colonel Wood s a jy ot 

'will remain at or in tbo removed 0 

aanch." These units , die b" 
support the Texas coast al ynl XXVI, 

burg-OffiaoUrmpnecords,S« 

Pi U.PP 18-19, 4 U Colonel MttN'’’’ 

‘ Major Russell to LieuteW pp i 073 

May 4, 1863, same, Ser . 

1074 3 p 

General Bee to CaptamEdmun^^^j PI 

June 23, 1863, same, er > ^ 

the tnals and trrbulaUons ^ rep / 
the mo Grande are reflec^^^^ g^fo^ 

letter from General tb 

cargoes of tliree Bn ^ cotton 

3agdad deduct 3 ^vmg 


as me , tenets o; a*'® n kavo 

to associations for ^ . ^ suppb®^ , Thu ® niies 

planters expecting to j qoo bal® .j^,csc qu*” ^30 

Ihole amoU rs abon‘ » pv^ro 

about a eoo bales Ao es'"’?" I 

are modified . ^ there 

biles, tor under tins 


Same. PP 41-4“ across Montgom- 

Colonel landing at Bagdad 

^ms.OfficarlArmyHecords.Ser 

Ft I. PP 448-449 navenport 

w- 1 c qtarck to Harbert Uavenp 

69 FredE iJtarcK , ,.„i rourt-marUaled 

,» AdnanVidalwascap^e ‘presum- 

“;:Tl«rasS 

ao, 195* ’ 


■riBee,sayma.you_--.a..^^^ Save"nport“ta Holland htet-omo. 

rom the amount at a that ^ ijjers’. the ao, 195* — October a8, 

“ the probable ^“„aneEt ol^\^ and , pee to CaP>“‘“ J Vol XXVl, 

.0 assocratrons or » ,„al j Ser 

planters expecting j 000 0^ Tlic*® SSo _ ___ ,R..O0 


fAJ 7 l 


Ft I, PP 4-4^449 



Notes /or Chapter VllI 
pages 205 — 211 

‘ Some of them very large, ’ accordmg to Gen¬ 
eral Dee’s official report of November 5, 1863, 
same, p 433 

“Strenglli and composition of the Rio Grande 
Expedibon, October 31, 1863,” same, p 398 
For official reports and correspondence, l>olh 
Union and Confederate, on the affair see "Octo¬ 
ber 27—December 2, 1863 The Uio Grande 
Expedition, and operations on the coast of 
Texas,” same, pp 395*447 

General Bee to Assistant Adjutant General, 
November 8, 1863, same, p 434 

John Warren Hunter’s account gives an idea 
of the magnitude ol the rumors and misinfor¬ 
mation 

On the morning of November 3 1S63 a runner brought 
the startling news that a Federal fleet had appeared 
oS Brazos Santiago 15 miles distant from BrovtTUvtllo 
and that 30 000 men were being landed, infantry, cav 
airy and artillery and that a cavalry force of at least 
4000 troops was approaching the defenseless city — 
ffunter, p 9 

^ General Bee to Assistant Adjutant General, 
November 8, 1863 Official Army Rccoriis, Ser 
I, VoL XXVi, Pt I, pp 448-449 
” J A Quintero to Hon Judge P Deojamm, 
November 26, 1863 same, Ser I, Vol XXXIV, 
Pt II, pp 888-890 

General Bee to Assistant Adjutant General, 
November 8, 1863, same, Ser I, Vol XXVI, Pt 
I. pp 448-449 
Hunter, p 12 

In his official report to the Assistant Adjutant 
General, General Bee said “peril was around 
me on all sides ” 

General Banks to General Halleck. November 
6 . 1863 Official Army Records, Ser I, Vol 
XXVI, Pt I, pp 399 40i 
*• See the accounts of Wilham Neale and John 
Warren Hunter for contemporary descriptions 
of events 

Neale, quoting from his journal for Novcm 
ber 3. 1863, charged that General Bee was 
pretty high from the effects of charapa^e ’ 


consumed at Henry Miller's convivial tslahhsh- 
ment when he ordered the firing of Fort Brown 
—Chatficld, p 15 

Ilimtcr commented “The rear-guard—if sucli 
It may be called—left the aty, followed by tlic 
fierce imprecations of a inaddentd, bclraj'cd 
people whose only safety now lay in sudden 
and precipitate flight to Matamoros ’’—Hunter, 
pp 12-13 
Hunter, pp 12-15 
Same, p 16 
•» Graf, 11. p 593 
Chatficld. p 13 

Official corrtspondcncc and translations of 
various proclamations issued by Cobos, Ruiz 
and Cortina will be found m Official Army 
liccords, ScT J, Vol X.\VJ, Pt JI, pp 399*4^9 
The rapidity with which the situation pro¬ 
gressed can bo indicated by extracts from Uie 
letters written by the commanding general of 
the Union forces and the Umted States Consul 
in Matamoros 

Novxmbui 6,10 p It-“On ihe evening of the 5th, after 
the amval of our troops Cobos crossed the nver 
and took possession of Matamoros ’ General Banks 
Novxxidoi 7—"\Ve anliapalc a not (or what u called, 
m Vlcsjcan phraseology a revolution) lo^jight, and I 
am (earful L Pierce, Jr, United States Consul 
Novxmber 78PM —“Another revoluUon occurred to¬ 
day in Matamoros General Cortinas seized the 
reins “—Ceneraf Banks 

Novemdoi 9-"rhrcc revolutions have occurred in 
Matamoros The first was adverse to the interests 
of Me«co and the United States Everything is now as 
favorable as could be desired General Banks 

The invading Union forces liad only to stand 
by and wait—anxiously—for the political situa¬ 
tion in Matamoros to turn to their advantage 
** General Banks to General Halleck, November 
9, 1863, same, p 405 

** General Banks to General Halleck, November 
18 1863 same, pp 409-410 
•® Rev Huram Chamberlain San Patncio, to 
Lieutenant Colonel E F Gray, Third Texas 
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Infantiy. January i, ^64, y;,e 

on The King Ranch During Civil W . 

Kingaille Record. July 3. 'L ^ 1. 

the Houilon MVccUrj Tchgraor. February 

1 S 64 

•' Colonel Dull to 

Assistant Adjutant General, Novem ’ p^. 
0 ||icial Armi/ RecordSy Ser I, o ■* 

PP 439 443 

** Hunter, pp 18-19 , 

« General Bee to Captain f“Y'vol 

12, 1863, Oflicifll Anny Records, S 

xwi, pt II. pp 408-409 

” Major Benavides to General Bee, Novem 
12,1863, same, p 409 

“ General Magruder to General Smith, 

ber 24,1863, same, p 530 . 

^ 1 November 

* General Dana to General Ban^, 

21, 1863, same, Pt I, pP 4r-4-4^5 

*' Same 


. December 

General Dana to General Stone, 

14,1863, same, pp 876-878 
General Dana was sugges ® -^rations bo 
of staff that the base co^us ChnsU, 

changed from BroNvnsviUe to jcvclopc^ 

hoping to get at a thorn which ba 

m the Santa Gcrtrudis area that il>c^ 

From tny spies I am ''‘Jipcli a 

u.lo^v miiie viamty of by 

Well armctl and well moun ga>alO' 
lUchardson s force of f;oc con • . 1$ 

Captain kingl Tlicir bortcs j, 

they are on the other side of the ^ 

30 rnilcs \\ nle and dc\ ° bes^dt* • 

on 11,0 dort, a.,a scout 

cv ■ “'"•'f' 

- -Urport ol col Charles, 

tlou to Ulo Grande Cd. pccvo’*^ 

- General Da.uU.Cem«'® 

iSGa same, p S30 Beios'^o.! IX- 

Danaaiumpual-J-Vm--'" 


NoTLS lor Chafter VIU 
pages 211 220 

eemherrhewrololhoUmledSlalos consul at 

Matamoros „ he a 

hcnasides eseaped across ^^1^ ^ ^ j shall demand 

Mtsican or a Tesao? ,„,.h,i,ciit If he u a Mtaoern, 

hun. as a renegade, for pi „s„its properly to Uio 

rTnnst be looV=d .0 dm' ta;" „ (‘.jct.ee that our 
toTcau nalton udl not object .0 help., g 

us._Saroe. p S30 “Knig’s ranch" proh- 

He was worlong on j personnel On 
,em wtlh euo'i^Jcd mZ Clnef of S.aff 

December 11 he top lj.e ranch and 

u, “he had sent t "0 *P‘“ refugee, by the 

tccepled the ,t purpose of “ga.mg 

”n^:™l"he.UnSorof.horoads-- 

Up a paiii'- 

Same, p 843 .u,wr'nth'n''"*”^®“ fnina 

... G.uuaU'''"""'- 

''^•‘''''^';;'u;''.oCuutalBanU November 

... Cttuwl O" (J.JIS 

-•‘^‘^Tm io Cemra. Slone. December 

^••"‘'‘’^"D:a.oGeuer.a.BauU,DecemUr 
^”'''f’ltr^oi'orCe..cralCllesSSm,d.. 

IWchatdhvnS .pc/li I’ejuus 
hcptiiiilier 5 . , cceaioasaiUbtelom''-*' 

Only 'e«pt.°''='‘,cme. dum'S '>‘0“ ‘"’“'"t' 

Caplam Kluge act ^ I„hu Vttcb 

;Cba’:,u"c..tr..du.oMceUse^ 
s.nm as possible to p ,.^01, as a supply 

(outs ssI« "etc 'v* 

voum 


fttn ufl 


i*wi 



Notes for Chapter Vlll 


pages 220 — 22$ 

Numerous letters, both Confederate and 
Union, will be found in the Official Army Rec¬ 
ords testifying to the trials and tribulations of 
the eolton trade 
Craf, II, p 685 

*“ General Dana to General Stone, January 7, 
1S64 OfficialATmijRecords,Sci I,Vol XXXIV, 

Ft II, pp 3S-40 

“• Colonel Ford to Captain Turner, December 
25,1863. same, Vol XXVI, Pt 11 , p 535 
In a communication dated December 19, Ford 
was authorized to organize “as many contpauies 
for speaal serMce for three months in the wcst“ 
as he might be able to raise —Same, n b , p 543 
Captain Turner to Colonel Ford, December 
22, 1863 same, pp 525-526 
“* Upon receipt of official authorization and 
instructions from General Magruders head¬ 
quarters, Ford was already m San Antonio en¬ 
gaged m a recruiting campaign for the “Cavalry 
of the West," presumably as Texas volunteers 
After orders from Confederate headquarters 
urging secrecy the organization was designated 
as “Expeditionary Forces “—Ford, VI, p 1047 
•’* Colonel Ford to Captain Turner, December 
27, 1863 Official Army Records, Sei I, VoJ 
XXVI, Pt 11 , pp 543 544 
Ford, VI, p 1050 
Pierce, pp 47 48 

*'• General Dana to General Stone, January 7, 
iSd^.OffictalArmtj Records. Set I, Vol XXXIV 
Pt II, p 38 

*** Ford, VI, pp 1037-1038 

By the end of the war it waj estimated that zoo 000 
cattle many of them bearing brands of ownett u te- 
mote as the northern banks of the Coloradcv had ame 
into this counby^taf 11, p ,^73 

Before the days of fenced ranges a severe 
wmter inevitably caused dnfUng cattle and 
“die ups," dreaded by cattlemen and welcomed 
by skinners who had no cattle The winter of 
18S4-1885 resulted in what was probably the 
greatest drift m history, the two blizzard years 
of 1886 and 1887 were undoubtedly the most 


disastrous for caiilcrntn For an account of 
drifts, stc Dobie, The Longhorns, pp Jf)5*202 
CofoncI Ford to Captain Turner, Dtctmlwr 
29, 1863. Official Armij Records, Scr I, Vol 
XXVI. Pt II, pp 560-561. Ford, VI, pp 1041. 
1048-1049 

Colonel Ford to General Magnider, February 
17, 1864, as quoted by Ford, VI, p 1050 
'** Same, V, p 894 
Same, VI, 1056-1058 
Same, V, pp 1012-1013 
Tlie original contract was for six montJis be¬ 
ginning June 1 Because of the shortage of 
supplies it became necessary for General Bee 
to call “at once for Uirec months’ supplies, even 
before their contract commenced," leaving only 
half to l)c completed before Bee’s retreat from 
Brownsville 

Ford, VI, pp 1070-1071 
"• Same, V, p 1012 

'*• On July 7, 1864, Ford wrote the chief of staff 
that “Stillman declines lilling the contract en¬ 
tered into with Captain King " Back m Dccem- 
l>cr Stillmans ranch had furnished the Union 
forces with horses, the letter does not clarify 
whether by purchase or impressment Stillman 
arranged Uirougb George \V Brackenndge to 
visit General Dana, commander of the Union 
forces — Official Armij Records, Scr I. Vob 
XXVI. Pi 1 , pp 842 844 
'** King could pull off those contracts because the peo¬ 
ple along the route trusted him and be oould get teain* 
and stopover places —Ilarbcrt Davenport. 

Ford, V, p 1011 

Same, p 1012 

In a letter dated February 11, 1864, General 
F J Herron, commander at Brownsville, re¬ 
ported to his corps commander 

A majority of the merchants in Matamoros have 
large amounts due them and will furnish both 
money and arms One merchant, Belden, has already 
sent a large number of pistols to Col Benavides at 
Laredo and the clique to v. hich he belongs «jnfid«Jtly 
asserts that Ford will have this place within forty dajs 
-O^ud Anmj Records, Str I, Vol \XMV. PL II pp 
*95*98 


/«oJ 



Tim action by the ^Deccmto 

answer to Fords , . {umtsU 

that no arrangement has been madejo 

funds for the expedition am , . -ust i7. 

VXVI.Pt II, P 561 H"i°Lfn^tbeen 

1664, he reported this coram coni"- 

paid either ni Confederate notes 0 

Ford, VI, p 1111 
Ford,V, p 1011 
Same, pp 1013-1014 
Same, VI, p 1106 
Same, V, pp 1015-1017 
Same, p 1017 

’** Same, p 1018 Forces 

■" Special Order No CoUesy M« 

Fort Brown, August 1I1 ^ ** 

Haibert Davenport comp'«‘y 

Capt Watson m 

and stabOQ it as couner to wnb 
manner r ® 

BrownsviUe 6 men G nicn Ho 

Santa Rosa 8 men, King s - (or superm c 

his own Hdqrs at some conv p 
*helme ,, mcVctcd 

n Ho will kc^ Ins jtn'd “ffSiueS 
slantly m hand Two men mjc «scd m 
station to station, due dihgcn ^ 5 on ^,,s *H*o 
it sending to headquarters ^7^ ^oper p^l^ jjiO 
oiling on or near this route without P 
dm-ing of stock without the PJ^^P i,e 
prohibited and all stock 

headquarters at once . ^ >Mlb «“ * lhat 

The express wiU dispatch 

dispatch and couriers rec ^ qo 0'***‘^® , 

Uie time of departure be no 

* . . ,S6J, 


u-x.»S 64 . 

.L.GAldncbtoColonelF-fv'olv'*''’'” 

Official Army Uccords, 

II, p 106S 
Pierce, p 49 
- Fotd,V,p 10x8 
•• Snmc.pp 893 W 145‘I 

Same. VI. p 
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and the Ime of the Rio 

Biovs-X'* '^“'“‘tnray m t= 

m'^.PP1 .0 sapcsinte Ford 

s?-€s-i.s“='J=i 

1,46-116“ 

.4. Same, p i*-t 3 
.14 Same. P >“+* 

.s. S-une.P ,,,5,VII,P “95 

"■ Confederate correspondence testify 

''“,o”b^““''''“'“" '’°' 7 h.s meeting widi Gcn- 

.:thednavenpodt“ChadcsEdmands.Dm 

comber *7. >9d5 

Ford. VII. P ” 9 “ Ford wrote 

•%r-Vn- he«d anything more fn- 

.;Cfv.P 

CHATTER IX 

I lohn N Edwards. Shelby 
• 53 n- 55 . 

.“"ror Sheridans nfficnd nrtos scc^mm^^ 

V 47 ® , 1 orders to Shtri* 

4 Tlie day before Crmi' Ccnetal Lem.- 

don 1.0 bad '“r<-‘V^al C^neral E. Knby Smith 
Wallace reporting dm « , ^Idicrs 

luA icfum'l to sunendet ^ >d 
,o hold out and llul ihote In.iwnahrts 

n.cn.ealrtmglie<'‘ 7 ‘i “'^'Ibamo. p. ,57 

and die Tesan Confederates. 



Notes /or Chapter IX 
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* General Shcndan to General Grant June 28, 
18Q5, same, p 1015 Pierce p 54 

* Ford, VII, p T213 

® Same, pp it 97 *ii 99 
' Same, V, pp 896-897 

* Richard King to Major General Giles S Smith, 
September 15, 1865, Wells Papers 

* San Antonio Express, Apnl 15,1885 This was 
a portion of a dispatch wrntten for the Express 
by John S Ford a few days before the death 
of Captain Kmg Jt was included as a part of 
Captain King’s obituary notice 

Following the death of James Walworth, Jane 
M Walworth, widow, signed a release to Midlm 
Kenedy and Richard King of all of Walworth's 
interests m the partnership for $50000 The 
conveyance shows that Walworth was a mem¬ 
ber of the firms King and Walworth, M Kenedy 
&Co,andR King&Co—“Release, dateslMay 
10, 1865 filed September 17, 1S66, Deed Rec- 
ords of Nueces Counltj, Vol H, p 396, Trait’ 
sertbed Deed Records of Kleberg County, Vol 
A. p 245 

Tlicre 15 no mention in the document of 
Cliarlcs Stillman, indicating that he svas not 
imohed 

Graf, II, p 685, a letter from the French Lega¬ 
tion to the Secretary of State, October 19 1865. 
places the Senonta as having been in use for 
the Imperialist cause since July —Official Army 
Records, Ser I, Vol XLVIII, Ft II, p 4241 
The army w as short on transportation, partic¬ 
ularly shallow draft vessels Presumably the 
quartermaster did not have operational per¬ 
sonnel for those which had been seized and 
was /ust as glad to have them m the hands of 
their former owners where tlicy could be char¬ 
tered for use 


November 8.1865 the Antonio and the Eugenia 
were nggtd out by the Imperialists as “gun- 
Iwats " The Ati/onio was commanded by “An¬ 
derson,** the EiigCnta by “Col Uubio 

*• A legal paper filed by Captain King in regard 
to insurance of a cargo on the Comorgo which 
was involved m an accident on August 14,1665. 
places this sttamboal as having been m use on 
tliat date The paper was among old records 
kept m the patio of Francisco Ytumas office, 
Brownsville 

** Joseph Klcibcr told of the Verlandcrs havuig 
chartered “their two new steamboats,” the En¬ 
terprise and El Primero, to the quartermaster 
m a letter written September 30,1865 —Kleiber 
to Forstall, Joseph K Kleiber Letters, iSGch 
^^77. (hereafter cited as “Kleiber Letters”) 
Archives, University of Texas 
According to the bills of sale, which arc 
among the Wells Papers, these two boats had 
been built at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
in about the month of August A D 1&65 ” King 
and Kcntdy purchased them m February, 1866 
' M Kenedy fit Co were not only chartering 
steamers to the United Stales Quartermaster, 
they were selling and chartenng vessels for use 
of the J/npcnalists under Mejia Also, some of 
their vessels were in the use of the Juarisia 
forces The banker Franasco Yluma, partner 
and front for M Kenedy & Co, was an ardent 
ImpcnaUsl, knighted by Maximilian He was 
obviously the contact man with Mejia for M 
Kenedy & Co 

In later years Captam William Kelly pre¬ 
pared a hst of Uieir boats and noted that they 
owned “twelve boats for the lower nver,” ocean¬ 
going hghters, and “four boats for the upper 
nver” Presumably this ownership was as of 
1866 when Kelly worked for King and Kenedy 


’* General Granger to General Shendan, June 
19. 1865, Official Army Records, Ser I, Vol 
XLVIII, Ft II, pp 927-928 
“ Pierce, p 56 

According to the Brownsville Daily Ranchero, 


“ there is now very httle pnvate freight, 
not enough for one boat, and the rates are 25^ 
per bbl cither way This low rate of freight is 
a fair sample of how every other busmess now 
IS "—Kleiber to Forstall, September 30, 1865 
In another letter, Kleiber to Garey, October 3, 



Notes far Chapter IX 
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Graf, II, p 689 See, for example, ‘ Mexican 
Border Railroad," a letter signed by John N 
Singer, April 6, 1867, published in the Wotisfon 
Telegraph —“Brazos Santiago B R Becords of 
the Office of the Quartermaster Ceneral, Na¬ 
tional Archives 

Reed, p 467, “The Rio Grande Railroad,” 
Chatfield, pp 11-12, Allhands, Gnngo BuQders, 
pp 110-112 

Had the suit been won the railroad would have 
been compelled to haul freight to the center 
of the city in oxcarts or by burro E J Daxis, 
later Reconstruction governor, won the case for 
the railroad 

** Documents and letters m the Wells Papers 
mdicate that Mifflm Kenedy filed suit In 1875 
Accumulating complications, the affair dragged 
on for some time, egged on by a very stubborn 
Kenedy The Woodhouse firm was responsible 
for the railroads bills In 1872 King and Kenedy 
had advanced $i 245 to the Wo^housc com¬ 
pany to pay for a shipment of rails The railroad 
was in receivership and refused to pay To add 
to the complication, Stephen Powers, the King 
Kenedy lawyer, was acting attorney for the 
railroad 

This difficulty in collection undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to Kenedy's cantankerous frame of 
mind when the nght-of way question came up 
In January, 1879 King and Kenedy sued the 
railroad for trespassuig or building track on 
their land By September, 1879 they had se¬ 
cured judgment against the railroad company 
and payments were scheduled to effect com 
plele payment by October 16 A deed to the 
nght-of way was signed by King and Kenedy 
and mailed to Stephen Powers on September 
21, 1879 

” Graf, II. p 685 

*’ Eyewitness accounts of the humcane can be 
found m Chatfield. pp 10, 15 Joseph Kleiber 
reported on the Bnanaal devastation to A M 
Kleiber on November 5,1867 -Kleiber Letters 


* After September, i868, Robert Dabcll is men- » 
tioned frequently in the press in connection y 
xvith stcainlmts, rather than Kenedy and King » 
The change apparently dates from September 
9, 1868, when the Brownsville Daily lianchero >, 
earned the notice tliat "Capt R Dalzell and ^ 
wife have returned from their tnp to the north. 

" In “Articles of Agreement” entered into xvilh 1 
Lieutenant Colonel James A Ekin, Deputy '• 
Quartermaster General, on January 17, 1871, 
King and Kenedy agreed to transport between 
Brazos Santiago and Fort Broxvn at fifty cents 
per hundred pounds and between Ringgold 
Barracks and Fort Drown for cighty-five cents 
per hundred pounds The contract was to run 
for the Erst half of the year 1871 and King and 
Kenedy posted a $30,000 performance bond — ^ 
"Kenedy and King Contract, Jan 17, 1871, j 
Records of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, National Archives 
** The folder for the year 1874 in the Wells ^ 
Papers contains correspondence relative to the 
stockholders’ meeting but no indication of the 
exact terms of the agreement 
»» Mr Kelly nicceeded to the business of King, Kenedy 
6 Co in 1874 since which time be has run the itcaffl 
boating business on e constantly descending scale 
From a fleet of twelve steamboats on the lower nvet ^ 
and four on the upper run constantly to their utmost, 
the “Bessie" making two tnpi a month (when there 
« water enough to Boat her), from Brownsville to 
Ibo Crande City \Jr Keljy u prepared to abandon 
h» last steamboat.—Chatfield, p 21 

Chatfield s paper, published in January, 1893, 
earned a brave quarter page adiertisemenl for j 
the Bessie, but one and a half pages were de- 
xoted to railroad advertising ^ 

Acreage owned by R King & Co as of 1866 
has been computed from the property inventory 
contained in the Indenture, dated November 5, 
18G7, belw'cen King and Kenedy which was the 
initial formal step toward the dissolution of 
their partnership-Filed December j6, 1867. 
Deed Records of Nueces County, Vol H, p 
573 Transcribed Deed Records of Kleberg ' 
County, Vol A, p 254 ^ 

[454] 


The property listed m the m\ entoiy 
otthefolloNMng tracts and grants ol ^ 

Rincon de Santa Gcrtnidis, 3^ leagues, 

Gertnidis de la Garza (“being the t^act 
IS situated the principal residence and le 
proiements connected tbcrcwith ), is 
Ruerta de Agua Dulce, 53* leagues, earn . 
2 leagues. El Saus, 3% leagues. U ^ 

leagues, "a tract of land adjoining the sai * 
con de Agua Dulce on the north, 75°® 
several additional small tracts, 

M,rr„„»«,i totaling more than a 


d acres 

It IS 

toward 


res 

interesting to note that as the ®tcps 
aid the liquidation of the partners ip 
t>c«:ded to its final stage the _ 

operty became more specific in its dctai 
ppenix VII for the “Agreement and i‘i 
Jttlement of Affairs of R King & Co 
Also note the acreage totals containc 
hthard King’s peUtion before the 
?«mnussioners to Texas, dated August 28,17 
iAppendis VIII) By that time ogostdaer 
Gertnidis, containing the headqua e > 
^d grown by the acquisition of adjacent ar 
3s King persisted in his policy of buying 

This indenture was also recorded m 1 

' on November 13,1867, Records of 
' Cameron County, Booh B, pp lao-i- 

nnd 


tUte, _.V.V ..4 __ 

Partnership agreement between King 
'““ly, Nov 5, 1867," King Ranch vault 

“Attides 0! Agreement and Settlement b^ 
Kmg and M Kenedy,” May S'* ' 
Ranch vault 


o ‘lamjii vault 

warranty deed, dated June 3. if®'''If 
''^owledged on that same day by O ^orr* 
Galveston It was recorded July ®7> ' 
*’'‘P.pp 66it-Abstract of tide 

476 

i*''Miy part of the Civil War quite a 

earned large herds of calde s™* ^ 

Wve, They Va«=d *'JZuge 

Rie cessation of hostilities did 
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the Mtualicu ““““\^^^s‘’„Tthe'prame! Those 

their stoeV upon the complained that 

holding titles “ of property they had 

a,cy were deprived 0 the 

ouned for Texas coneeived the idea 

landholders Lees Capt Kenedy was 

of enclosing then % y,„„ pasture fences 

“nroueer in the matter of ^ rf 

Thn fthe Katies „„me was 

Kiedyadverttsed^^ 

ber li, 1868, issue ot tne p 
“^ilhrstofReonext^-^eSS 

““sruS^Tr.;—— 

jrwdl therefore and outs.d. of 

,0 be driven o 5 and 

planU, ireig j^gs WP 

on Vmcente Pal.no 

r"lfd*n.h”pLureivas ready. 

fence, and Alvarado 

<>-“"’^^'“"a:lpos.UonN0 9O,-W-‘>- 

a. Mifflui Kenedy. 

T!d^oR.ch«^''' '■ 

» McCombs 

qnotedtoHolIandh ^loM. 

■'f ., I.oo.dau''. 

:dy 


7 ° y, company’‘fPl'tni.u”''”'* 

tbe'Vlu-o«“„„_.bcSuaheh 
Mexicans W , , o 166S 

a. corpus Cl.n^‘ ^^papers of 
Contempora^ head 

the Running 



Notes for Chapters IX-X 
pages 258 — 262 

brand notices For example, the Running W 
headed a list of thirty-four brands in the 
Brownsulle Sentinel, May ii, 1877 (see p 270) 

»» Prof W G Sutherland, “Sage of Bluntzer 
Describes Earlier Days When South Texas was 
Covered with Cactus, Mesquite and Bandits,” 
Corpus Christl Caller-Ttmes, Apnl 6, 1930, 
Graf, II, p 484 

” Reuben Holbem, R King & Co’s bookkeeper, 
testified that “to the best of my recollection” 
one thousand head of cattle were sold by the 
company dunng the penod August 20, 1866, 
to November 11, 1869—“Deposition No 91,” 
Memorial 230, p 141 

Existing ranch journals for the penod show 
more sales than this, though not a roaring trade 
m relation to the number of cattle m the pas¬ 
tures The journals also show a fairly bruk 
busmess with the Army Quartermaster 
In addition to managing the interests of R 
Kmg & Co, King was also participatmg m 
numerous financial and trade ventures—or “ad¬ 
ventures” as they were listed m the account 
books—in partnership wnth others For example, 
such headings appear as “Brownsville Adven¬ 
ture,” “King & Pashal,” “King and GJaevedee,” 
“Adventure with EDR* (E D Rowe, a trans¬ 
action m> olving the marketing of mules m New 
Orleans] and other surprisingly diversified 
listings. 

As Victor Rodriguez Alvarado later expressed 
it m his “Memoirs” 

Capt King had such an eye for business he didnt 
care what they brought him to Sell, be wanted always 
to buy It, if it was cheap 

” For detailed historical and economic discus 
sions-as well as many nch anecdotes-of that 
phase of Amencan history which became known 
as “The Cattle Kingdom” see such volumes as 
Andy Adams. The Log of a Cowboy (Boston, 
*927), J Frank Dobie, The Longhorns, Walter 
Prescott Webb. The Great Flams. Paul I Well¬ 
man, The Trampling Herd (New York, 1939) 


CHATTER X 

‘ early in 1867 the evil [cattle stealing] broke out 
again under a guise difficult to class as 
such owing to the unprudence of some cattle osvners 
residing on or near the Nueces River who gave other 
parties serbal authority to drive and dispose for their 
account all stock in their brands found strayed 
from their range Some of these parties had as many 
as goo brands whidi they claimed authority to 
dispose of These men would hire Nfexican horse¬ 
men to gather cattle the Mexicans saw 
that they could get more by selhng than by turn 
Ing them over to their employers Accordingly they 
would gather not only of the brands they were con 
fided with but also of all Amencan brands they came 
across Twenty or thirty miles before reaching town 
they would divide the drove in two, the one with the 
authonzed brands they would dnve Into town and 
deliver to their employers, the other drove was crossed 
Into Mexico and sold for their own benefit Others 
were more bold and started on their own hook gather 
ing all cattle m Amencan brands drove them across 
the nver and sold them to the butchers at Matamoros 
At first they got good pnees but this fact induced 
so many to take a hand that beeves often sold 
(for] less than the butchers got for the bides alone — 
Antonio Yciaga, "Cattle Sfe^g on the Rio Grande 
Fronber," a manuscript m the possession of Harbeit 
Davenport 

* Webb, Teios Rangers, p 219 

* Carpetbagger Governor E J Davis organized 
the State Pobce as a law enforcement agency 
Walter Prescott Webb sucanctly thumbnailed 
the Sony history of this organization “The 
career of the state police affords a story of 
official murder and legalized oppression"— 
Same, p zzi 

" Ford, V, p 901 

* The futility of dealing with Mexican author¬ 
ities IS illustrated by the official testimony of 
Alexander Werbiski on August z8, 1872 

QwitUm Did you make effort to reclaim any of 
those (stolen] cattle’ 

Anrwer I did and ihey would not give thetn to me 
I conversed with the persons holding the cattle, and 
they told me I might see the alcalde, and 1 knew it 
was no use to reply Diomsio Cardenas, the First 
Alcalde of Matamoros now, and then a leading butcii 

(45^1 



, „ Xlpjico compe"“'5 

er, said there was no legal cltort and 

holders to delis er the cattle I not 

svas nnsuecessfol Tl't l'>''8= This s*as 

dare to give judgment against « ^30. 

in iSSg-'DcposiUon No loti. 

156 


' iam D. Thomas. “DepostUon No 
same, pp 80-89 


16,** 


jame, pp 80-89 - 

14hn nrush Country. pP 55 . 
Dobie, Vaqnero of the Urusi 

11 n V Report of the 
Texas Frontier Troubles, p > 

Termanent Committee, pp 

“ Memorial No 230* P ^ 1824-1^9^ 

“ Report of the Grand 1 “^’c/united States 
March term, AD,/7a, .^e 

District Conrt, held m Browns 

Eastern District of Texas P 7 . 

Report of the Pdrmonent CO 
Wehh, Texas Rangers, p e 3 J ,nTexas 

■s “Historical Besume i 859 “ 

and Texas Border Troubles From ^^,^nn Borfer 

Memorial No S30, PP ^ riistorical, a re^ . 

Troubles." Texos Frontier United 

Secretary of State -gexas Thomas 

States Commissioners to ^ Snvag^ 

Robb, I I Mead, ^ 3jd Sess, P 99 

** ‘'Historical Resume ot 

P 60 , -cafri asq'*®*' 

.s Corpus Chnsti Go=e«o. U 


pages 262 — 269 

legal efforts to “"'“Deposition 

possession ^ addressed' Editor Texas 

script IS tti lette j “ a Sufferer 

New Yorker" [’f^nted as a correspondent 

Yznaga apparent H Sweet 

for the ^ Jj,/;.Lously written contnto- 
& Company H'S ^„a„enced the 

“"j m'S of *» Amenean Commission 

sending mT 

m 1872 -ff” ,, .04" Memo- 

.. rohnS Greer. "Deposition No 494 . 

rtal No 230. P t®** 


.. Same „„ ,860 “Expenses of B 

„ For example, durmg ^ 9 ^ia,,eo to 

vault .1 11 1870 — 

Richard Kmg. ^ Boundary and 

. siillman vs Mexico fJZbilrat.ons. Mexieon 

Claims Corn^^ BG 76, National Ar- 

Claims. JS68. WO y 

cbives 

: TCem at msUnts appe^ %Zd 

Sr^.‘B^trrRonX:.Bro-,^^ 
'•"‘'f .l,„ our aulhotiticJ rcluscd to 

grsa-sssss 


Corpus 'janchers 

The conflict hetn . Skinning^^^ 

leelers became kno nnuc “Se" ciNng 

restimonles of mtemn'^Is » 

specters of hides and =m.m {ntil. y 

of the xolume of ttie 


SSSS=»^; 

-Yxoas"- -Deposition No IG. 

, William D Thorny, l>PO= 

Hfemonoi No 230^ PP 



Notes for Chapter X 
pages 269 — 278 
•* Ford, VII. pp 1226-1228 

This expedition was an assurance that the nuhtaiy 
would endeavor to protect the property of the atnens 
It had a good effect Though it did little if anything 
towards checking the frequent forays made by Mex) 
cans upon our otizcns 
•r Webb, Texas Rangerj, pp 219-229 
** Richard M Kleberg, Sr, to Holland Me- 
Combs 

However, the shotgun was not Captain King's 
only weapon Many border tales testify to his 
proficiency with a pistol He was described as 
“a capital marksman "—Darnell, p 441 
•* Journal No 3 Kmg Ranch vault 
** Dr John Ashton to Holland McCombs 
*’ Same 

*• An extract of the commissioners' report to the 
Secretary of Slate was published in ‘ Mexican 
Border Troubles," as ated 
The commissioners had the opportunity to 
gather firsthand evidence On September 6, 
1872. they were aboard the steamer San Juan 
heading upnver At a bend a half mile above 
Las Cuevas they came upon a herd of cattle 
being crossed over to the Mexican side under 
protection of mounted men hut without benefit 
of customs officer There were no troops aboard 
the steamer, no attempt could be made to re 
capture the stolen herd But the recorder of the 
commission made an "official memorandum 
Same, pp lotk-ioy 

Rlthaid King, "Deposition No 89," Memo¬ 
rial No 230, p 136 

” John S Greer, 'Deposition No 183" same 
p 184 

** Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 20 
” Apohnano Hernandez, “Deposition No 38," 
Memorial No 230, pp 120*122 
nepoTts of the CommiUcc of the Mexican 
Cocernment." pp 61-62 

** Beport of the Permanent Commiitce,sa cixcd 
•* Texas Trcm/ler TrotiWea, as cited. 


4* "Histoncal Resume of Mexican Raids . » 

PP 5S58 

4* Texas Frontier Troubles, p vi 

As Unah Lott put it in his testimony before 
the Congressional committee in Washington, 
January 29, 1876 

It IS not now so much a question of loss of property 
that has excited our people, but the increasing feeling 
of insccunty for life that has become so widespread 
resulting from the almost daily occurrence of some 
brutal murder committed by bands of armed men 
from Mexico—Same, p ig 
4* Ford, V, p goo 

** John S Greer, "Deposition No 494 ” Memo¬ 
rial No 230, pp 183-185 
4* John S McCampbell was testifying before a 
Congressional committee in Washington on 
January 26, 1876 The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee was quizzing him about conditions m 
South Texas 

Q Does Captain King Jive at Jus raneJj wjtJj his 
family? 

A Yes, he bves at his ranch He has an armed 
force there to defend himself He has hired men all 
ihe time armed and has good fortifications He thinks 
he can defend himself -Texas Frontier Troubles, p 6 

4* Captain H C Corbin, testimony, same, p 59 
4^ Same, p 73 

Richard M Kleberg, Sr, heard a story frorti 
Kineno EJeno Alvarado which is the only record 
available of a direct attack upon the Santa 
Gertrudvs headquarters Alvarado was fifteen 
years old at the time of the fray 

According to Eleno, the bandits were down 
by the Tranquilas lake trying to roundup some 
cattle to dnve off A group of Kinenos, probably 
under James Richardson or Thomas Beynoo, 
found them and hit them, head-on The fight 
turned into a melee of hard ndtng and shooting 
Eleno saw the battle going on, got hold of an 
old octagon shaped nm fire 22 nfle that be¬ 
longed to >oung Richard King, and joined fn. 
It was pretty close Afterwards Eleno told aliout 
it xs1th a gnn 
f4S^} 



“Afc jut agatas hasta 

tflijo uno [handido] cn nolgrt 

tiros tj I/O le fli «« ^ IjnnHido 

„ .e fua rcparan*-!, !o 

Ud ^un novel Entonccsyo com 


juc reporavdo-y lo ri.' 

cn «n nope! Enlonccs yo com 

•The Corpus Chnsti tod,” ' 

ffOuWes, pp 5"'53 

Report of the Fermavent Committco, pP 
aa 

Webb, Texas Rangers, p srS 

™ir O C Ord.Joly 

> Joseph EDvvycr to General E 

5, rSyl Teras rronller Troubles, pP 4 4 ^ 

“ For a full account ot tins fight. 

Nell/s offiaal report to Gene ^,50 

Webb, Teios Rangers, pp -3a f,j,n„ess.onal 

McNelly-s ‘“^^^''^rcoubles. PP « t?. 
committee, Texas Frontier 

] L Haynes, p 87 remarkable 

« For an eyewitness account ot tenmngs, 

group of fronuer fighters see N A J 
A T«as Ranger (Dallas, rgso) 

McNelly, Texas rronfter Trou cs, 

” Webb, Tcies Hangers, p 258 

"• Jennings, pp 134-142 most have 

The burning of Qn that date he 

taken place after May 3 1»75 j porker. 

testified as to his troubles befomF 

Umted States circuit court 5,j,o5 

tRavebee„apei-De“Ur^/'‘, f« 

Since 1853 at least I m , ^trai 

to season I have many v"™'" 

I am Amencanued and „e. threat^ 

lor lo Meaco They have F ^ate me pt ,o 

my hfe and attempted o house t have s P 

mmths I have not slept m “T “^phtaiy sve^^Ment 
the chaparral and have ® Aprd at the ^ 

my o,™ person On the a.st day O^P j ,be B» 

yL three armed J^hed im 

Grande went to my “tu'vhem I ^ 

•old my wile it she djd ""t p„„WM, P *4 
.onldkmhcr-TornsrronUerlro 

_ __ S57 


isould klu ner—* 

Webb, Texas Rangers, pP 


Notes for Chapter X 
pages 2y8~cQ4 

S" -This Edinburg was not on the site^o^^ ^P 

ent city ‘>'*’‘‘rXost ie north of Reynosa 

X^side t" 

town of Edinburg Cuevas is 

6. This account and the War of 

based “P™,'^fr^Htgars. PP 255-28° Q™; 
Las Cuevas, a(rom that source For 

tatious and f ^/^Maior A J Alexander, 

the oBlcial i°P°d, and Captam James F 
Ma,or D B Ctod ^ p,o„Wcs. pp 9°- 

rlfa^J—,PP M3-182 
6. Ford.VII.PP my spared because 

.. CortmashfewasimdouWly^P^ 

cnal« C,, r—•“ *•• 

ci:5«jrI:TJC.= 

lU feeling memory for president 

6* Misc voc 

/wlb. Taros Rangers, P 288 

as Texas Frontier Troubles. P i7S 

Ill'slalso 

(Norman, Okla, 194° belonging 

Captai*' MOb 
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Notes for Chapters X - XI 
pages 294 — 298 

In the course of his subsequent duties as a 
Texas Ranger, Pabhno Coy encountered two 
horse thieves Dunng the resulting mixing of 
gun smohe, he killed them both Riding l^ck 
toward Santa Gertrudis on the train, Pabhno 
sat across the aisle from two gentlemen who 
had heard of the shooting but were unaware 
of his identity They were scandahzed by the 
act and had few compliments for the man who 
did the shooting As they warmed to the sub¬ 
ject, they engaged Pabhno in the conversation 
‘ I understand they nere xcry bad men,** Pa- 
blino remarked blandly 
Prof W G Sutherland, as cited 

Durham, Talley and Wnght worked for the 
King Ranch for the rest of their long and faith¬ 
ful lives JohnB Armstrong, whose exploits are 
recounted by Jennings, Ra)'mond, Webb and 
others who wrote of the Texas Rangers, estab¬ 
lished tics of friendship with the King Ranch 
which Ime become stronger and stronger with 
(he passing of the )cars Richard King’s grand¬ 
daughter, Henrietta Kleberg mamed John B 
Armstrong’s son Major Thomas R Armstrong, 
and their home Is on the Armstrong Ranch ad¬ 
joining the Nonas Division of the King Ranch 
John Armstrong’s first meeting with Captain 
King was during a Cortina raid Armstrong and 
Lee Hall had returned some stolen cattle to the 
King Ranch Captain King said, "Co down and 
pick out any horse jou want ” Later John Arm¬ 
strong told alxiut It “I picked out the best 
horse I could find. And ilut horse pitched all 
the wav to the Rio Grande "—Major Armstrong 
to IlnlLiiid McComhs 

Mmorinl S'o 230 

»» 1 BTi wnUing to taVe a good many chanen but I 

ccTtalnlv v.t3u! 4 not li>e on a atoeV randi w«t of tbc 
\tjccn RUcr a( anv point from the mouth of the 
IJojrj IU>tt to Ihe moutJi of l)»e lUo CrauJe J thini 
t'le tiik ii too great—to grpat that tcaicriy anv com 
pmiatioo woiiU pay for it. \ty potitjon, in command 
of a romp.uiy of troop 1 do not eomider half §0 
Kiranlinii at If at of thote men hting on ranches —L 
H MeNcUv Trial Fronlirf TrouLfra p. 10. 


CHAPTER XI 

Webb, Creat Plains, pp 220-222 
‘ For a great study of the durable animal that 
shaped the economy of the early West, see 
Dobie, The Longhorns 

' John Ashton, “Texas Cattle Trade in 1870,” 
The Cattleman, XXXVIII (July, 1951), PP 
74-75 

♦ Webb, Great Plains, p 223 

* Though the records are mcomplete, available 
ranch journals and account books for the penod 
and testimony before the Congressional com 
miltee. Memorial No 230, allow a fairly accurate 
estimate of the proportion of cattle marketed 
during this penod This estimate is further at¬ 
tested to by the volume of cattle marketed later 

® Sec Appendix VIII 

’ Years later, jn 1915 a group of old time trad 
men met in San Antonio for the purpose of 
organizing an association The Old Trail Driv¬ 
ers’ Association was bom, largely through the 
efforts of George W Saunders He began accu¬ 
mulating letters and papers from members of 
the association relating to their expenences on 
the vanous cattle trails Eventually The Trail 
Drivers of Texas (Nashville. 1924 1925) was 
published, compiled and edited by J Marvin 
Hunter The work contains more than a thou¬ 
sand pages of miscellaneous ‘ Interesting Sketch¬ 
es of Early Cowlwys and Their Expenences 
on the Range and on the Trail dunng the Days 
that Tned Men’s Souls—True Narratives Re¬ 
lated by Real Cow Punchers and Men v.ho 
Fathered the Cattle Industry in Texas " 

• Fffch Papers, entnes in early King Ranch 
account liooks 

• Alvarado’s "Memoirs" give the barest account 
of this early drive 

he rounded up #11 llie steers he could from three 
yean and up lie went by land to St Louis took some 
thousand steers and the following cowlwys Ramon 
Adelardo Fgenio Pisano. William Rrai, the bttnr was 
boss of other cowboys He arrived In St. Louis »fwJ 
[460] 
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sold ot good pnce by '>)' 

and camp equipment, and he slnppcn 

boat to Corpus venturesome 

.. In ,867 and t868 ““ cattle to New 

stockmen took a Jew , Kansas, and other 

Orleans, Barter Springs Abden , h 5„ceesslnl 

markets The Northern drives P™ , dangers 

though they experienced many P unexplored 

goini through an uneivilixed “"f wildBre 

L^tr, The^ewso! their su«ess spmad 

and the same men and ,ucccsslul. which 

.869 The 1869 drives dnvers 

caused many other stockmen ‘“.g close ol 

in rSyo-George W Saundem. 

the Old Time Northern Trail ire 

pp £0-21 ,, -^ge iS?® 

■■ By this bme going ^“cts* The drivers came 

was a banner year at all rn (jnves -Same 

home and began preparing for 
p 21 n-f/i. 


L also Webb, Great Pltttn. pp 

Richard King was at ,n ref- 

1871 He stgned tor a registej^^^ 
erence to the purchase o j line which 

national Railroad Co —a pacific Shortly 

would later become the Missoun large 

after the 1871 ca«le season profits to 

sums m the railroad, ns og ^ygHs Paper* 
get a railroad to South exa 
■» Webb, Great Plains,? , caticr, Oct«- 

E T Meriunan, Carpus Ch 

her 29 1922 xr.hniarv i. 1873 - 

■s Corpus Clirlsti Ga^tte, F 
Courtesy Mrs Lennie B htu 
■“ Webb, Great Plains, PP ® 3 i ® piete for 

" Available ranch records are 
this penod That Captain King u^„ 

prior to the crash is an m serious loss 

the fact that there is "O that unme- 

at that time and the considerable sum 

diately followng he spen ^vould hkely 

in ranch reverses 

have spent in the face o Juan 

' Initial steps m the ° and the 

de Camcitos grant began • dec 

ess lasted tor rnany 
bis first interest on Sep 


Notes for Chapter XI 
pages 298 — 304 

, Careia who had inhented it 

Marta Ckmencia Gar , ^ 

from Josd Marla Ca a „ut- 

The process of acq g over 

standing interests in g tell 

„ore .ban fifteen ye tsm the 

of Kings the heirs of Naraso 

r”*' s" ’s ”y-seven of then. - pntly owned 
Cavazos - s«ty 

io6!r leagues of land, gr , 

In 1879*®'®May zg i 889 *5 

ship of ®®'‘“"“^tionxvi^ tendered Richard 
Fmal Decree of Paditto ,,,ay of the 

Kings attorney indica ed un 

uffuir years '®‘®'\bstraet of a porbon 
opimon to acfotapnni-j,^^^ attempted to have 
of the area j, diain of title to 

embraced m and Mrs Hennelta 

said Captain Richard King ^ 

M King, and lb® l^e 'this abstract fully 

U. wonlfi necessarily make , ^ 

wo thousand pag« m l®n?h J 

0Robert] Klebarg 

StuUu,^ f^•Jersit^of r®ms. t 93 t). 
colintp. Then ( ^ Elptass. June 17. 

P ‘•* 5 ' us cited The Corpus Chr^' C^ 

.0 Memman, as cite p ^,8. re 

.ette of 1873 as 9 ®°'" forms the larges 

Kmgta -r 

rmlenns^-tohioUNcwrork 

Graf, II. P 477 reporter 

, The statistics ®'‘®J ' fuo acres per head 
J ofp a ratio of less um considereu 

■"n^estoci such a mho ^«un.ry 

B.chardK.ngslett«st ^^pp„rt ihi 

over the grass that 
short ” 



Notes for Chapter XI 
pages 304—326 

But then as now the land of the Santa Gertru 
dis would recover quickly after a ram Captain 
King s letters w ould open on an optimistic note 
“\Ve have had fine rams and plenty of them 
here The stock is all nght the grass is grow¬ 
ing fast'Or everything looking well at home 
Plenty of water and grass from Brownsville to 
San Antonio 

Webb, Great Phtns, pp 205 269 
“ Welb Papers 

John Maltsberger, of CotuUa, ran avvray from 
home to join the trail drives when he was fifteen 
Later he told about them 

The long herds of the King Ranch [were] a pretty 
light The herds of cattle and horses were of a color 
The horses were uniform and beautiful They had 
long manes and tails long hair and fetlocks There 
would be bay horses with red cattle, black horses and 
black cattle brown horses vmth brown cattle-As 
quoted by J T Maltsberger Jr^ to ffolland McCombs 

** The documents used in reconstructing this 
trail drive are in the Fitch Papers It u believed 
that this accounting of a trail dnve may be the 
only e:ttant complete bookkeeping on a herd 
moving to northern markets during the trail 
dnve days 

" There are no accurate statistics available to 
day on the cost of produang cattle in the 1870 s 
It IS known that after the Civil War when the 
market was low herds sold for $i and §2 per 
head (Prose and Poetry of the Lite Stock tn 
dustry, p 395) Hides and tallow from large 
fat cows netted owners $2 to $4 (Bass, p 75), 
and it was said “it cost al»ut as much to raise 
a cow in Texas as It did a chicken "—McArthur 
P 76 

Tlie figure of S2 a head follows the custom 
of the limes so to speak, m that it does not 
lake into account the many intangibles and 
dependent costs which fn these times under 
a modem cost accounting system, would be 
cliarged against breeding and raising cattle 
Cost of land depreciation of equipment, taxes, 
legal expenses wages, interest and mnumcr 
able other items Seldom did the rancher of the 


1870’s and later, count the cost of gettmg money 
into his hands Cash m hand was operating 
capital, if that operating capital produced more 
money it was again cash in hand 

»* It IS esUmated by the most conservative old tune 
trail drivers that an average of 350000 cattle were 
driven up the trails from Texas each ) ear for 28 ) ears 
making 9,800 000 cattle at 810 a head received by the 
ranchmen at home making $98 000 000 1000 000 
horse stock at $10 per head received by the ranchmen 
athome making $10000000 or a total of 8108000000 
—Saunders p 24 

•* Letters preserved in the King Ranch vault, 
Mrs Minerva King Patch to Holland Mc¬ 
Combs, March 7, 1952 

An oft repeated family story 
** From the inscription on the tomb of the Rev 
Himm Chamberlain City Cemetery, Browns 
vnlle 

** Mrs Patch to Holland McCombs 
** A family story The autographed photograph 
of General Lee which the kings received on 
the occasion of this visit is preserved in the 
king Ranch vault—a rare print of the photo¬ 
graph taken by Rees & Co, Richmond, Virguna, 
in 1S67 

** Mrs Patch to Holland McCombs 
’• Mrs Alice Gertrudis king Kleberg to Mrs Jeff 
Miller and Stirling Bass as told to Holland 
McCombs 

” Mathew John XivLn to Holland McCombs, 
summer of 1952 

** Reuben Holbein II to Mrs Lennie E Stubble¬ 
field, as told to Holland McCombs 

” In most of the several family portraits existing, 
probably taken by itinerant photographers, 
Captam King is in noticeable contrast vvith 
the neatly combed and freshly dressed appear¬ 
ance of the rest of the family In some cases 
the captain obviously stepped m from his work 
about the ranch just long enough to have his 
picture taken. 
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Notes for Chapter XI 
pages 326 — 333 

out of the courts yeM-HMtertDaven 

K.ch.dM «,Sr.]ohnD Ftnnegan. 

lobcrt C Wells _^ ^ igj, -ot 


lobcrtC Wells „f the ini“W “ 

The anchor chain thadBicbard 

[axoiedhecause it seems '‘'■'='y “f ‘ ^oiween 

King been svoiinded on 01m 0 n tl,e 

Brownsville and Santa Ge m jumsclf 

days ot the cattle depredation ^^^„r,od 

or one of his employees wo oyostigations 
concerning the affair during the mvesr g 
by ibe Robb Commission 
" Mrs Patch to Holland McCombs 
“ Ed Durham to Holland McCombs 

u Mifflin Kenedy to HlebardM 

« Branch Isbell to I Frank Dohie, as quoted .0 

Holland McCombs . 

" Mifflin Kenedy to IIicliardM „ 

*• General Joseph D to Holland 

beutenanl. Alexander M Patch) W » 

McCombs 


la^omos 

3 aniell,pp 442-443 Btowruvdle 

‘tpnl 4th [1879! On r'^rwch Galveston 
ached at night in Tnnity ovefla*'d 

iched BrownsMlle Saturday, indebted 

m the Santa Gertrudes Ran<J I 
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- under the most flattering ““’P'^gjuta Gertrudes 
IS tourney by the kind fn““ ° was 
ui hundred and W™')'Robert W B 
m uS hours-Fro™ Bi*°P Bishol 


s journey by Uie kiuai *• tniles >vas ouc 
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ed m as hours-From Bf^^mtesy BiAoP 
Itts diary tor the year „ Center. San 

ett H ]ones Episcopal Dioeesau 

. 1 -. or»f>r 


tt H Jones Episcop.ii 

shortly alter 

ige IJames B] Wells told ^'oiptam Kmg 
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le Asa,es„Ilollhiswa"Se“ra;s<od«rt2 
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d Wells kings attorneysl me? ' i 


to uooeiv •• 

1952 , „ ,„rt of land at 

. In begiimmg to pnteh^ („ ,„uate the 
this best legal clam, to that 

individual with descendant of the 

tract, if was occupying the land 

original 'Phaser would get an undi- 

From him the ,e,ram with inexact 

vtded interest in “ ^„deness ol early 

boundaries, becaus because it might 

surveys, and “"^ther direct descendants 
he subject to claim ^ mterests 

with equally strong ^j^al with 
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nil other individuals hedd 8 „gWs were 

m the tract of Yf'jZ.chot would be mul- 

ESSS^’'"“- 

a. Wells reperr C Wells. August 

s. HarbeitDavenporttoBo 

1 Warranty Deed, Jb’)" ’I'^Sorded 
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Notes for Chapter XI 


pages 333-337 

and W W Chapman to Estate of Gideon K 
Lewis, deceased, Deed Records, Nueces Coun¬ 
ty, Book G, pp 169 170 
** See Chapter IX, note 10 
" Confirmation of Title for the Rmcdn de Santa 
Gertnidis was recorded "Richard King, assignee 
of the heirs of Juan Mendiola v The State of 
Texas, No 580,” iltnutes of the Dwtnef Court, 
Book C, pp 184-186 See also Transenbed 
A/mufes of District Court, Kleberg County, Vol 
A, pp 7-9 

** "Final Judgment by Consent of District Court 
of Nueces County, Texas, rendered April 6, 
1883" District Court Minutes, Nueces County, 
Book E, p 522 


®3 King made a contract with the government to deliver 
correspondence and passengers in forty-eight hours 
from San Antonio to Drowns^e, and he bought four 
or five stage coaches for the passengers This wasn't 
very successful financially because of the scarcity of 
passengers —Alvarado 

Richard King III relates an anecdote which 
reveals that the difficulty may not have been 
entirely a scarcity of passengers Captam King 
put his son Richard in charge of the stage line 
Soon everybody was tiding on a pass and the 
business was rapidly gomg into the red Captam 
King instituted a pobey of nobody nding free 
A few days after the ultimatum the stage arrived 
at the Santa Gertnidis stop loaded with some 
of Captain King’s old fnends Young Richard 
informed them of the new rule, they complained 


The land would come into litigation one more 
time In the early 1900’s the General Land 
Office of Texas brought suit agamst many 
oivncTS of former Spanish and Mexican land 
grants to determine exact acreage and bound¬ 
aries, since there was overlapping and conflict 
with Texas grants James B Wells defended the 
Juan Mendiola grant title and secured confir¬ 
mation on November 30.1904, according to the 
abstract records 

•* Entries m early King Ranch account books 
and documents in the Wells Papers show these 
side >cnlures doing a brisk business immedi 
ately after the Civil War 

“ In 1877 Ell T Memman and WiUiam Mallby 
tstabUshed the Corpus Chrirti Free Press, fore¬ 
runner of the CaUer-Timcs Both King and 
Kenedy were partners in the enterprise, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs Manon Clemmer, a daughter 
of Mcrriman 

W R Woolridi, "Mechanical Rcfngenilion 
-Its Amencan Birthright." Refngeratinz En- 
gineering (April, 15^7) 

Tlie Brownsville Weekly Ranchcro. June 1 
1878 advertised that the Brownsville Ice Fac¬ 
tory would dcLver crystal fee (o places of busi¬ 
ness and private residences for ib cents per 
pound 


bitterly Captain King arrived on the scene He 
grinned "Guess well have to waive the new 
order this time,” he said 

One of the old stage coaches used on the 
line is now on exhibit in the Witte Museum, 
San Antonio 

Allhands, Cnngo Builders, pp 62*64 
** Memman, Corpus Chnsti Caller, October 29, 
1922 

« Wells Papers 

Uriah Lott was promised $20 000 by King as 
s(K>n as a herd of cattle then en route to Kansas 
City was sold Immediately Lott left Corpus 
Chnsti by boat In a few days he amved in 
Kansas City and presented himself to Reuben 
Holbein to collect the subsenpUon It was this 
money that purchased the railroad’s first loco¬ 
motive —Allhands, Uriah Lott, pp 14-15 
” Allhands, Gringo Builders, pp 73-75 Sec also 
Uriah Lott, pp 13 20 

I •* \temly the train whizzed along at twenty roilw an 
hour and all went well until the oiEaal muers went 
Into the coach. Soon there was a great milling 
armmd that barrel and a few of them inickcred know 
" some one had sneaked three gallons of Rose 

• Bud and twelve quarts of champagne into the brew 
—Same, pp zi zz 

r The brew inspired a lengthy and graphic 

description of the trip which was published in 
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irsion to Laredo 

BroiraswHcDcmocraf, March 3.1 7 _ 

. HarbertDavenport/XJeotl^esBW^^^^^ 

manuscnpt, Archives, Umversi y 
■ Wells Papers 

Robert C Wells to Holland McComb 

” Darnell, pp 443-444 mpetinc 

" The story of Alice been passed 

\vith Robert J Kleberg r, children 

down by the two participants 
and their grandchildren 


• the two paiwv^f 

r grandchildren 
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‘ The letter, dated August sg „ ’ ^ p„p. 

King Ranch vault to Nhs Ki"8 

arations,” Captain Kings 

was dated September 2 Uer 24, 

■ S, Loim Globe-Dcmocra,. November M. 

1878 


Ranch vault Mo 


Ranch vault Holland Mv 

‘ Family anecdote, as told 

Combs -- 


ombs - IctFN Md'cr. 

Mrs Henrietta M bs. August. 19S4 

-.quoted to Holland McComtiJ.^^^^ 

Daniell, pp 444-145. McCombs 

Robert J Kleberg. Jr . W . M Klc- 
Mrs Henrietta M ^mg McCombs 

,„g,Sr,astoldto ^ 

Mrs Lcnnic E 
Combs 
Same 

' Darnell, p 443 

‘ ''•'^'''’‘’'’"v,AhndtnCo'”'’''TSaml’ 

'’MreVloTom-r" 


, Stcr- 
Mc- 


Mrs 

ling, as ,, r jo i953 
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Notes for Chapters 

pages 337 ""35° 

1 lohn D Fmnegan to Holland McCombs 
1 Anecdotes from Alvarado’s ‘ Memoirs 

r Richard King HI to Holland McCombs 

* Same 

. WellsP-rpers ,be United States govem- 

“ eSort to stop the spread of 

roent began its , „of Agnculture dress 

Texas fever Tbe S J ^ northern border of 
a quarantine j then soutlissest to 

Arkansas across Kans ^ p^^^nnt 

the Rio Grande ™ P ^nrth to south across 
cattle from °„j November, or dunng 

this line between July and A 

the trostlcss seaso ^-bhshed at terminal 

.. Quarantine pens soiitliem cattle 

points, ears "'''f ^^f,„5pcetion for tick mfes- 

were disinfected t^.iroad loading points 

tationsvasestabhshedat ™ . 

C Richardson Ca 3,0 

Jok 0 /Toros (Austin 9oj). 

.. Letter in King Pane 1 ^ King 

„ HnidentiBable newspaper clipp 

"“"'Vl‘nigli Fronts andNoblcFroBtccrs. 

« Wellman, mg'' , 303 

The Tramplln?. Hen , pp 

Abstract of !'=™^'„';^'Sicate ssas repr^ 

nanj>v»ul.ThcDn..^^^^_,jtVdlnmA 

sented by T 

Clark , of tlic Ki-ncdy 

The nrst stockholders meet 

Pflstiirc Co \'’as held totalmS 

rmT was organized "'Ith s include the 

Xn dolHrtTho well, ropers inr 

Articles of Incorporation 
.r Rolurt C rfrmlM'Winthr 

San Antonio and liter to the 

ct'inclir^ In King««He 'latch 

Letter written from Santa 
iS 1SS3 King Ranch iimn 
•* Same 
y Same 
Same 
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Notes for Chapter XII 
pages 357-365 
=>• Alvarado 

=»* Letter, June 22,1883 King Ranch vault 
^ July 8,1883, same 

” The wedding gift consisted of "5 sitios and 37 
caballenas and all interest in the Casa 
Blanca ” The deed was acknowledged on July 
30, 1883, and recorded September 25, 1883, 
Deed Records, Nueces County, Vol P 

Umdentified newspaper clipping, King Ranch 
vault 

Richard King III, of Corpus Chnsti, to Hol¬ 
land McCombs 

Richard King to Mrs Richard King, March 
18, 1883 King Ranch vault 
" Letter, March 24 1883 same 
^ Same 

On October 12, 1884 Robert J Kleberg ad 
dressed a letter to Alice's mother m which he 
followed the courtly Victorian custom of askmg 
her dau^ter’s hand in mamage —King Ranch 
vault 

** Richard King to hfrs King. April 18, 1883, 
same 

\Vhen the pnce of cattle dropped on the 
market, as m the early seventies and after the 
boom years of 1881-1883 Captain King gave 
more attention to raismg and selling horses 
—Bass, p 80 

J T Maltsberger, Jr, to Holland McCombs, 
as cited See Chap XI, Note 25 

” The story of the “Jesse James horses” has been 
told and retold The closest rendition to the 
event was that of John G Kenedy, son of 
Mifilin Kenedy 

Students of the Jesse James story might de¬ 
bate the point of whether Jesse James was a 
guest at the King Ranch If i( « true-and there 
are strong points in its favor—it probably hap¬ 
pened m May, 1875. 

On May 12 of that jear, a stage was robbed 


between Austin and San Antonio Though there 
was an attempted refutation of a confession 
implicating the James-Younger gang, the method 
of operation tallied with their tactics, even to 
entertammg the unfortunate passengers with 
vvisecracks dunng the holdup Jesse James could 
have stopped by the King Ranch on his way 
either to or from the affair 

It IS a known fact that he was a superb horse¬ 
man and a connoisseur of horses In addition, 
he had a sense of humor which makes the story 
probable He hked to announce his identity m 
iineicpecled places, to astound people after the 
fact by letting them know who their recent 
associate had been The presentation of the iron 
gray horse to Captam King cames the stamp 
of a typical Jesse James )oke 
Early ranch account books show that Captam 
King consistently bought good bulls whenever 
he found then? south of the Rio Grande He 
culled his range stock, turning those which did 
not measure up into hide and tallow 
Captam Kings hide and tallow factory was 
locat^ at a point about seven miles west of 
modem Kingsville, on the north side of Stale 
Highway 141 The pasture was called, appro¬ 
priately enough, Malanza Pasture Two of 
Captam King s old rendenng vats remained m 
the pasture until just after World War I At that 
time one vat was moved to the scene of a small 
01! development southeast of Kingsville to serve 
as a storage tank 

Later it was agam moved to Plomo Pens and 
used to store the molasses bemg used for cattle 
feed Then the vat was moved to the Silo Barro 
Mill for use as a water tank. It proved too small 
and was superseded by an earthen tank How¬ 
ever, the old vat remains there today, rusted and 
weathered It is a cylindrical container eighteen 
feet long and six feet m diameter 
The second vat was cut up durmg a World 
War II scrap metal dnve 
From a letter by A W Billingsley dated Janu 

»ry * 7 . 1939 

^VeIIman, Trampling Herd, pp 225 226 
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-<8 The depths of Mifflm Kenedy’s worries are 
graphically indicated by letters ^v^tten dunng 
this time -'Wells Tapers 
■*9 Dr John Ashton to Holland McCombs 


Bass, pp 369 370 

Dr John Ashton 

•• According to Jack K-vlm, when Wesl^ St^ 
vcns went to work at the King anc 
Ebonita, about one third the area of the pres 
Santa Gertrudia Division-the captain said Oo 
around the ranch, around the fence It took 
Stevens a full week-Sunday to 
carry out the captain’s order to encircle La 

Ebonita 


Notes for Chapter XII 
pages q 66 — 371 

M From an inventory of Captain Kings estate 
See Appendix X 

" Robert J Kleberg, Sr, and Mrs Alice G K 
Kleberg to Richard M Kleberg, Sr 

» Darnell, p 448 Kenedy telegraphed for spec¬ 
ialists from New Orleans It was in vain -New 
Orleans Times Democrat, April 18, 18S5 
Richard King's will was filed Apnl 23 i^3 
recorded Probate Minutes, Nueces County, Vol 


F, pp 16-17 

A W Billingsley to Holland McCombs 

p4”r chpiung, Kmg Ranch vault. Cor,,us Clirtsti 
Caller, July 20, 1884 
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